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THE LIFE AND WORK OF EDGAR DEGAS 


By J. B. Manson, Assistant Keeper of the Tate Gallery 


This volume is a sumptuous and authoritative record of the life and 
achievement of the great French artist, Degas. Mr. Manson's 
biographical and critical study is supplemented by an extensive list of 
Degas’ works in public and private collections, European and American. 
There ts also a bibliography and a magnificent set of illustrations 


Frontispiece portrait in hand-printed photogravure. Seventy- 
two large plates in double-tone, eight mounted 
plates in colour. Medium Quarto. 

In handsome binding 


ALBERT @&CHARLES BONI, INC., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


ESTABLISHED 1760 


P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO. 
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SOUTHWOLD FAIR 1912 


By 
ORIGINAL ALLAN GWYNNE-JONES 75 PROOFS AT 


ENGRAVING Size 74 x 11. inches £4 4s. Od. EACH 


Paintings and PMrawings by Old and Modern JIVasters 


VALUATIONS. RESTORATION. FRAMING. MOUNTING. 
COLLECTIONS BOUGHT ‘en bloc’ 


144, 145, 146 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: COLNAGHI, WESDO LONDON. Telephone: MAYFAIR 6356 (3 lines) 


LONDON.—ARLINGTON GALLERY, 22 Old Bond 
Street, W.1. Australian and travel sketches by 
Mrs. J. Thornton Tweddle. Open September 26 
to October 7. Egypt, Algiers and portraiture by 
Giuseppe Amisani. Open October 17 to 28. 


BEAUX ARTS GALLERY, I Bruton Place, W. 1. 
Modern Paintings and Sculpture by the British 
Independent Society. Open September 28 to 
October 15. Paintings and etchings by Comdr. 
Norman Wilkinson and Mrs. Evelyn Wilkinson, 
Open October 17 to November 5. 


BROOK STREET GALLERY, 14 Brook Street, W. 1. 
Old English engravings, mezzotints, miniatures, 
etc. Water-colours by leading artists. Open 
during October. 


CooLinc GALLERY, 92 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Water-colours by Madeleine Green. Porcelain 
figures by Helen Rock. Open during October. 


Fine Art Society, Ltp., 148 New Bond 
Street, W.1. Drawings and Colour Woodcuts by 
Norbertine Bresslern-Roth. Opens October 5. 


GIEVES GALLERY, 22 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Landscapes by Hadar Jénzen. Open October 4 
to 14, 

GoupiL GALLERY, 5 Regent Street, S.W.1. 
Memorial Exhibition of Paintings, drawings and 
original etchings in aquatint by Théodore Roussel. 
Open September 29 and during October. 


HURRICANE LAMP GALLERY, I1I-113 Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, S.W.3. Autumn Exhibition of 
the Emotionist Group. Open during October. 


MANSARD GALLERY, (HEAL & Son), 196 Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1. Modern Figure Paintings 
and Sculpture by contemporary artists. Open 
during September and October. 


NEw BURLINGTON GALLERIES, Burlington Gar- 
dens, W.1. New English Art Club Autumn 
Exhibition. Receiwng day October 17. Open 
October 25 to November 109. 

Army Officers’ Art Society. Third Annual 
Exhibition of paintings and drawings. Open 
November 21 to December 3. 


REDFERN GALLERY, 27 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Summer Salon of water-colours. Open during 


September. Paintings, Sculpture, Pottery and 
Jewellery by the Celtic Artists. Open October 
Lie tow2oy 


Rep, ALEX. & LEFEVRE, LTp., rA King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1. Paintings by modern French 
masters. Open till September 30. Paintings by 
Vladimir Polunin. Open October 4 to 28. 


R. B. A. Gatertgs, 63 Suffolk Street, S.W. 1. 
Royal Society of British Artists Exhibition. 
Receiving day, October 22, Open November 14. 
to December 23. 


R. W. S. GaLuerigs, 5A Pall Mall East, S.W. 1. 
The London Salon of Photography. Open till 
October 8. 


ST. GEORGE’s GALLERY, 32A George Street, 
Hanover Square, W. 1. Water-colours by Douglas 
P. Bliss, Eric W. Raviliovs and Edward Bawden. 
Open September 20 to about October 14, 


SPORTING GALLERY, 32 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. Wood-carvings of fish by 
A. Borlase Eady. Open October 6 to 28. 


NOTE.—The Editor will be pleased to receive particulars of any Art Exhibitions, 
to be of interest to readers which should reach him by the 8th of the month preceding 


announcements likely 
publication 


AD. II 


SUFFOLK GALLERIES. The Twenty-sixth Annual 
Exhibition of the Women’s International Art Club 
will be held at the Suffolk Galleries, Suffolk 
Street, Fall Mall, S.W.1, from October 3 to 
October 21. Hours 10 to 5. 


THe THREE SHIELDS Ga.LLery, 8, Holland 
Street, W.8. Exhibition of Silver-ware and 
Shagreen by J. Paul Cooper. October 5 to 
October 27. 

TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, 15 Mill Street, W. 1. 
Water-colours and lithographs by G. Spencer 
Pryse. Open during October. 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum, S.W. 7. (North 
Court). British Institute of Industrial Art. 
Exhibition of modern developments in studio and 
trade pottery. Open September 29 to October 29. 

WALKER’S GALLERIES, 118 New Bond Street, 
W.1. 23rd Annual Exhibition of Early English 
Water-colours. Open till September 30. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, High Street, E. 1. 
Handicrafts and Czecho-Slovakian Graphic Art. 
Open October 17 to November 26. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Royat Society oF ARrTISTs, 
New Street. Autumn Exhibition with open arts 
and crafts section. Receiving day October 24. 
Open November 7 to December 17. 

BRADFORD.—City Art Gatiery. Fifth British 
Artists’ Exhibition, under Sir Joseph Duveen’s 
scheme. Open during October. 

CARDIFF.—SoutH Wares Art Society, City 
Hall, Cardiff. Annual Exhibition. Open during 
October. 

GUILDFORD Art Society, Particulars from 
Iomhar, Abbotswood, Guildford. Second Annual 
Exhibition. Open September 28 to October 1. 

IPSWICH.—Anrt GALLery. Bi-Centenary Exhibition, 
of works by Gainsborough. Open during October. 

LIVERPOOL.—WaLKER ART GALLERY. Autumn 
Exhibition. Open till December 3. 

NORTHAMPTON.—CENTRAL Museum AND ART 
GALLERY. Water-colours by T. L. Shoosmith, 
R.B.A. Open till October 1. 

NORWICH.—CastLe Museum. Works by artists 
of the Norwich School. Open during October. 


PARIS.—GALERIES GEORGES PETIT, 8 Rue de Séze. 


Water-colours by Romilly Fedden. Open 
October 1 to 15. 
PITTSBURGH.—Carneciz INSTITUTE. 26th In- 


ternational Exhibition of Modern Paintings in 
oils. Open October 13 to December 4. 
VENICE.—INTERNATIONAL BIENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1928. Open from April to October. Particulars 
from the Secretary, Giardini Pubblici, Venice. 


COMPETITIONS.—Go psmirTus’ Company, Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, London, E.C.2, announce a com- 
petition for silver-work saleable at prices ranging 
from £1 to £50, open to British subjects only. 
Particulars from the Clerk. Last date for entries, 
October 15. 

COLLECTORS’ GALLERY, 16 Mount Street, 
Manchester. Competition for a poster to advertise 
a craftwork exhibition in November. Prizes, 
7 ens., 2gns., and 1 gn. Particulars from above 
address. Last date for entries, October 14. 


Competitions, Lectures and other 


THE KING AND QUEEN 


EXHIBITIONS 
Opening October 5th 


1. Drawings and Coloured 


W oodcuts 
Bresslern Roth 


2. Paintings 
George Horton 


A VISIT CORDIALLY INVITED 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY L?”» 


i46ye NEW BOND: STREET, LONDON, -W.1 


LONDON 


POWELLS’ GALLERIES 
100, WIGMORE STREET 


Furniture, Metalwork and Glass 


DESIGNED BY 


GORDON RUSSELL 


Wabi oor WORKSHOPS 
BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE 


OCTOBER 31st. DECEMBER 23rp. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD 


ARMOUR 


PALEERDS, SHIELDS, HELMETS, 
etc., made to order. Also 


Ship Models 


of every period in wood or metal. 


Faithful and perfect replicas in the finest craftsmanship 
guaranteed. Large collection of Ship Models in stock, 


Catalogue sent on receipt of 1/- 


G. A. GUDE 
Room 7, 15-17, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY 
THE TECHNIQUE OF 


WATER-COLOUR 
. PAINTING - 


By LEONARD RICHMOND, R.O.I1., R.B.A. 
and JOHN LITTLEJOHNS, R.B.A., A.R.B.C. 
Authors of ‘‘ The Art of Painting in Pastel.” 


This book, in which two well-known artists 
explain the various materials and methods avail- 
able for the water-colourist, has met with the 
unqualified praise of artists, art teachers, and 
students, as well as the Art Press. 

“The book is quite the best ‘guide’ that has so far 
appeared, and of equal value to the beginner as the nrature 
student. The joint authors are to be congratulated on 
their success.’’—A pollo. 


«©. . . This delightful book by two enthusiastic craftsmen 
is a valuable work, and there are few water-colourists who 
could fail to benefit by reading it carefully.’,-—Artwork. 


“‘ Besides its value to the student, the book is reeommended 
to all lovers of landscape art, illustrated as it is by thirty 
colour plates, most of which are excellent reproductions of 
beautiful drawings.”’—The Studio. 


The Authors’ works have been exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, Paris Salon, International Society, &c. 


With 31 full-page colour plates. 
Price 21/- net of Booksellers or direct from 
the Publishers. 


A detailed prospectus containing specimen plates 
will be sent free on request. 


SIR“ISAAC’ PITMAN: & SONS. CID: 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON 
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THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 
(i) Drawings and Studies by H. FANTIN-LATOUR: 


(1836-1902.) 
(ii) Paintings of Tunisia by BARON RODOLPHE D’ERLANGER. 
(ii) Paintings by ORLANDO GREENWOOD 


10 till 6 Daily from Oct. 7 


Etchings by Modern Masters SHARMID Agents for 
F.M. ANDERSON 
Brockhurst, Briscoe, 6 Wells Street, CHAS. BAIRD 
Rosenberg, Tunnicliffe, Jermyn Street, a oe . 
Walcoty; Gray, etc. SW. 1 RO aeeae 
ERNEST T. H. BENNETT ON MARYGOLD 
a HELEN McKIE 
9, Blomfield Street, WYNDHAM PAYNE 
London, E.C.2. RADCLIFFE WILSON 
Tel.: London Wall 5974. 


OF VEVERS 


IVO RIE S DESCRIPTION 


Execution of first-class Workmanship 


FRANZ RUISINGER 
Elfenbeinwerkstatten, Augustenstr. 87/4 MUNICH 


E. Ellin Carter, 4.R.B.c. 


Leather Modeller, Gold and Silver Medals for Furniture 


Caskets, Cases and Bags, etc., of every description suitable 
for Gifts and Presentations. Private lessons and classes 
for teachers. Tools and materials, designs and handbook 
supplied. THe West END LEATHERCRAFT STUDIO 


ee CRAWFORD ST., BAKER ST., W.1 


A UNIQUE COLOUR MAGAZINE 


Published in quarterly parts, each containing 20 fully-coloured plates ; price 12/6 net each 


THE ART WORKERS’ STUDIO 


A Portfolio of Colour Plates of Decorative Designs, Old and New 


for the use of Artists, Designers, Interior Decorators, Mural Painters, and others 
engaged in Art Industries. 


Fea enna concerned in any way with present-day industrial art will find 


a remarkable variety of stimulating and useful motives and studies in 

these carefully produced and finely coloured plates. The illustrations are 
devoted chiefly to a series of coloured representations of the Decorative Art of 
historic periods, selected with considerable care from the best museums and 
private collections. In addition there is a variety of well-selected designs by 
modern artists, of such subjects as Surface Decoration in modern taste, 
Ornament and Allegorical Compositions. ; 
The series includes Decorative Designs ; Ceramic Work ; Embroideries ; Enamels ; Textiles ; 
Mural Decoration ; Carpets ; Inlay; Tapestries; and thus even from the point of view of 
technique, a remarkably rich variety has been brought together in many sections of Decora- 
tive production. “The ART WORKERS’ STUDIO” presents an unending fresh array of 


patterns for study and reference, and will undoubtedly prove of great assistance and sugges- 
tion for Schools, Art Institutions, Manufacturers, Designers, and Decorative Artists. 


VOL. XXVII (4 Parts) CONTAINING 80 PLATES IN COLOUR NOW COMPLETED. 
EOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE £2 15s. NET. 


THE FIRST 3 PARTS OF VOL. XXVIII ARE NOW READY, PRICE 12s. 6d. NET EACH. 
[> Illustrated Catalogue (96 pages) of books on Fine and Decorative Art free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD, 94, High Holborn, LONDON 
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3 Important Books of artistic 
interest from 


The BODLEY HEAD LIST 


DECORATIVE MOTIVES OF 


ORIENTAL ART 
By KATHERINE M. Baty. With 673 Illustra- 
tions in black and white. om Se OC ane. 


Miss Ball is already recognised as an authority on 
Oriental art, and has made a life-long study of her 
subject. The present book which is based on many 
years of research and enquiry is intended to meet a 
need greatly felt for an interpretation of the motives 
that enrich the art of the Orient. In it Miss Ball 
covers the whole ground of Oriental mythology and 
folk lore as manifested in works of art. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING: Its Nature 


and Function 
By HERBERT Furst. Illustrated with 166 
reproductions of portraits. 31s. 6d. net. 


By means of a rapid textual survey of the theory 

and practice of portraiture and a magnificent collection 

of reproductions of portraits of all schools and periods 

Mr. Furst gives a bird’s-eye view of the nature and 

function of the art from the earliest times down to the 
present day. 


Illustrated prospectuses of these two books will be 
supplied gratis on request. 


JAN STEEN 
An essay on his life and work by F. SCHMIDT 
DEGEVER, Director of the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam, with 40 full-page photogravure 
plates, and notes on the plates by Dr. H. E. 
Van GELDER, Director of the Municipal 
Department of Arts and Sciences, The Hague. 
Translated byG. J. RENIER. {2 12s. 6d. net. 


The first detailed work on this Dutch Master to be 
published in this couatry. _ 


Books for Art Students 


LINOLEUM-CUT COLOUR 


PRINTING 
By Ciaupe Fiicut, R.B.A. Illustrated in 
colour and black and white. 10s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTARY FREEHAND 


PERSPECTIVE 
By Dora Norton. Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 


FIFTY FIGURE DRAWINGS 
Being over 50 drawings of the entire figure 
direct from originals in crayon, charcoal, 
' pencil, and pen and ink. 5s. net. 


THE HUMAN FORM IN ART 
By ADOLPHE ARMAND BRAUN, Founder and 
fromer Editor of «‘ Drawing and Design,” 
author of ‘‘ The Hieroglyphic or Greek Method 
of Life Drawing,” etc. Fullyillust. 15s. net. 


THE BOOK of a HUNDRED HANDS 
By Gerorce B. BripGcMan, Instructor in 
Drawing and Lecturer on the Construction 
and Anatomy of the Human Figure to the 
Art Students’ League, New York. With over 
400 illustrative drawings. 15s. net. 


LIFE DRAWING 
By GrorGE B. BRIDGMAN. With over 450 
illustrative drawings. 15s. net. 


Write for complete List of Art publications 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON; W.1 


The National 
Gallery 


Sir Charles Holmes 


NOW READY; VOL. III: 
France and England 


This volume, which completes Sir Charles Holmes’ 
great work, is in some respects the most interesting of 
the three, dealing as it does not only with the classic 
art of both countries, but with the work of modern 
painters of both countries. 


With 100 Plates (4 in colour) illustrating 117 
subjects. 25s. net. 


Previously Published: 
Vol.I. THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. ats. net. 
Vol II. THE NETHERLANDS, GERMANY, SPAIN. 
25S. net. 


Ruskin’s 


Modern Painters 


Abridged and Edited by 


A. F. Finberg 


The nineteenth century’s most important contribution 
to the study of pictorial art is here presented, reduced 
to reasonable compass and annotated for present-day 
readers. ‘‘Mr. Finberg has accomplished his task with 
admirable judgment.’’—Sunday Times. ‘‘The average 
reader will learn far more by reading this abridgment 
under Mr. Finberg’s guidance than by attempting to 
master the original work.”’—Public Opinion. 


With 24 Illustrations. 10s. net 


Art 
Through the Ages 


Helen Gardner 


A very fully illustrated general survey of the history 
of the world’s art (including America and the Far East) 
and its significance, designed for the ordinary reader. 


Over 675 illustrations (4 in colour). 15s. net. 


The Approach to 


Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


«©. | | , It matters not who you are, you are bound to 
be stimulated by this book . . . . He writes admir- 
ably; he is always interesting. He does help.”— 
Mr. ArNoLp Bennetr in The Evening Standard. 


With 24 Plates. 7s, 6d. net. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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A Talent for Art 


can be most interestingly and 
profitably employed in the fields of 


Fashion Illustrating 


and 


Poster Designing 


The International Correspondence 

Schools have just completed new 

Courses of Instruction in these two 

Subjects. These Courses are the 

work of highly successful experts 

and represent the latest ideas and 
practices. 


’ For 
Rapid 


Beautifil 
Work 


4 For speedy and efficient drawing in 
water-colour and black -and- white, 
shading and colouring plans, re-touching 
and colouring photographs the Aerograph 
is ideal. 

» Exquisite gradations of tone, perfect finish, and 
wonderful luminosity of colour are some of the 
results obtained by the use of the Aerograph. 


WRITE TO-DAY for our FREE BOOKLET 


“ART FOR COMMERCIAL USE” 


and, if you wish, ask for our free 
advice on any matter concerning 
your career. 


The I.C.S. are the oldest and largest 
correspondence institution in the 
world. 


International Correspondence TRADE MARK 


Schools, Ltd., 


45, International Buildings, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 


Used all over the World British from the First 
Catalogue and Particulars free from 


THE AEROGRAPH CO., LTD. 


43 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 


POSTERS & PUBLIGHISS 


1927 
COMMERCIAL ART. ANNUAL 1937 


Wrappers " Cloth 
ABOUT 400 ILLUSTRATIONS, MANY IN COLOUR 


Hundreds of designs by first-rate men in all the leading countries 

of the world, appear in “ Posters and Publicity” for 1927. The 

masters whose work is reproduced handle the ideas of the business 

world with an amazing skill and effectiveness. You must see 

what they are doing, and for that reason you must have “ Posters 
and Publicity.” 


Now Ready 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, 475, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ADS Ty I 


120 BEAUTIF 


FREE COLOUR BOOKLET 


No charge nor obligation to 
order the work. 


cc a 


UL PICTURES 


N 


SPLENDID COLOURS 


International Art, Past & Present. 


A collection of 120 Beautiful Pictures in Colours of 
Superb Landscapes, Subject Pictures, and Animal 
Studies—faithful reproductions of the original pictures 
contained in all the great Art Galleries and Private 
Collections in the World. 


A PRICELESS HOME ART GALLERY 


In no other fine art publication has such a wide and comprehensive 
range ever been projected. There are representative examples of 
the work of our own famous R.A.s and also the most prominent 
artists of the Dutch, French, and American Schools. Each picture 
is large enough and suitable for framing. 


ONE OF HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 
Mr. G. Hollins, Gateshead, writes:—‘“ I think it is absolutely 
marvellous and far exceeded my expectations. I have seen a number 
of the originals, and many reproductions of them, but none have ever 
approached yours. 


MESSING?) Vik UB &icO. LED. (THs Dept); 

7 City Garden Row, City Road, LONDON, N.1. 
Please send me FREE Colour Booklet on ‘‘INTERNATIONAL 
ART” with particulars as to your offer to deliver the work 
complete for First Payment of 3/- only, the balance to be paid by 
a few small monthly payments after delivery. 


OCA TV Ee Soe gate er, Rs eve eee rages aa MME eas Sous Ses den'aarety ioceeawavessennsanyuneatneaet 
(Send this form in unsealed envelope stamped 3d. or a postcard ) 


ADDRESS 


TITIAN 
DRAWINGS 


By 
DETLEV BARON von HADELN 


With 50 Plates 
Royal 4to. £3 35. net 


LIMITED TO 500 COPIES 


This work by Baron von Hadeln, who is well 
known as an Art historian, and as a leading 
expert on Venetian painting, contains 50 
plates which reproduce all the drawings 
which are regarded by the author as the 
original work of Titian. The text of the work 
discusses the significance of Titian’s Drawings 
in relation to his Paintings; and there are 
separate chapters dealing with (1) Character- 
istics of Technique and Style,and(2) Drawings 
of the Titian School, and Erroneous Attri- 
butions. A full descriptive list is also given 
of the 50 drawings which are reproduced. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 


LONDON, W.C.2 
[a 


Sketching 


For Pleasure and Profit 


By Percy V. Bradshaw 


Founder and Principal of the Press Art School, 
Author of ‘‘ The Art of the Illustrator.” 


‘6 Tean’t find words to express the 
great pleasure and increasing interest 
this lesson gave me , . Not only 
this lesson but the previous ones . . . 
I shall always be grateful to you if only 
for helping me to find hidden beauty 
in an apparently desolate desert."’ 


This pupil’s letter-—from Karachi, India—is 
typical of the testimonies to the joy and pleasure of 
my Teaching that I am constantly receiving. 
From the very first lesson, my Courses will bring 
increasing happiness into your leisure hours, as 
they have done for other men 
and women all over the world. 


If Sketching interests you, or 
if you feel that you are not 
getting the return you should 
from your spare time, send 
for my Prospectus. It wil 
show you how simple, how 
really fascinating Sketching 
can be, when correctly taught. 


Read the experiences of other Pupils of mine. Many of these 
are now in the leading ranks of I{!ustrators and Commercial 
Artists . . . . my Pupils’ work appears in practically every 
illustrated publication of note. These cheery sketches are by ; 
old Pupils .... one is a regular contributor to ‘‘ Punch,” 
the other is a very prominent Cartoonist. 


Send for free Illustrated Prospectus. It describes my 
Courses in the fullest detail, and exp'ains the methods 
which have made learning to draw an easy, happy process 
for the merest beginner. It is a Drawing Lesson itself. 


TO ENCOURAGE NEW PUPILS TO ENROL 
I am making a special offer for a short time only. Full 
particulars will be sent together with the Prospectus. 

Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOL 
(Dept. S. 165), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23 
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RUSKIN GALLERIES 
Chamberlain Sq., Edmund St. 
(Opposite City Art Gallery) 
ANTIQUES & WORKS of ART 
FINE ETCHINGS & WOOD- 
CUTS, ARTISTIC PICTURE 
FRAMING & GILDING 


Tel 1979 Central Proptr John Gibbins 


Speciality ; Every kind of model, 

including ships, for collectors and 
museums. 

For many years connected with 


Deutsche Museum, Munich. 


Vereinigte Siiddeutsche Werkstatten fiir 
Mosaik und Glasmalerei 


G.m.b.H: 
Solln bei Miinchen, Germany. 
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‘‘HOLLY BUSH” SERIES OF 
CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 


Send Gd. for postage and you will receive on approval a Box of 
Gay and Original Cards and Calendars designed and published by 
Dorothy Hutton. 

THE THREE SHIELDS GALLERY 
8, Holland Street, Kensington, London, W.8 


H. & G. CRAMER 
MUNICH, 5 JAGERSTR. 


Composition. 


also single lessons. 


July, August, September, 


Summer School, Capri (Italy) 


Art School, H. Hofmann 


Munich, Georgenstrasse, 40. 


STATE APPROVED SCHOOL FOR DRAWING, 
PAINTING AND COMPOSITION 


Instruction in development of Art from Living Models— 
Nude, Portrait, Costume, Still Life, Landscape, and Free 


General Classes for Drawing and Painting. 
and Composition Classes for the more advanced, 
EVENING LIFE CLASSES: 1st October to 30th April; 
Hours: 9-12, 2-4 and 5-7. 
Winter Session: 1st October to 30th April. 
Summer Session: 1st May to 30th June. 
Inter-Session : rst June to 30th Sept. 
(Conducted by Ehmsen) 
Students may join the school at any time during the term. 


Conducted by H. Hofmann. 
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WALLACH, MUNICH 


Hand-Weaving, Hand-Printing, Woven 

and Printed Reproductions of Landscape 

Pictures from every country in Europe, 
and especially Bavaria. 


Tel. 34.259 


Painting 


LONDON 


J} | 


Harvey Nichols & Co., Ltd. 
of Knightsbridge 


for 
Furnishing Fabrics , 


Exclusive design in Jacobean 

Print on a Union Cloth (60% 

linen), 31 inthe wide, 3/6 per 
yard, 
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RIMER uCO MUNCHEN 


@ MODERNE BELEUGHTUNG @ 
STOBERL STR 15 


Specialists in Electric Light 
Fittings and Artistic Metalwork 


F, MAYER SG 
KUNSTANSTALT 


(MAYER & CO.) 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS ETC. 


NEW YORK 


MUNCHEN 


STIGLMAIERPLATZ 1 UND SEIDLSTRASSE 25 


WE ARE 


SPECIALISTS | 


Artists’ 
Photographic 
Models 


and have the largest and 
most varied collection in 
the world—either sex— 
allages. Models, posing, 
photography—the best. 


a a i ee 


Write for particulars of our 
Art Service, mentioning this 
Journal. 

S. JAMES & CO., 
79-81 London Rd., Liverpool 
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Genuine hand-made Drawing Paper 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


J} WHAT DIAN 


INS EVERY) SHEET. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


W.& R. BALSTON, LIMITED, Maidstone, Kent 


Samples and Prices gladly sent on application to sole Sales Representatives : 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., LTD., 9, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 4 


Telegrams Telephone : 
Papermen, Lud, London. City 7413 (3 lines). 


Gray & Co. 


94, WIGMORE ST. 
W. 1 


LONDON, 


Old Chinese Curios and Works of Art 


Cloisonné and Canton Enamel of 
every description; Carved Red 
Lacquer; Old Chinese and 
Mongol Rugs; Large stock of 
small Porcelain, Snuff Bottles, 


Cabinets, Mirrors, Bookcases, etc. 
Large stock of Chinese Vase, 
Plate and Bowl stands; Chinese 
Jade Trees ; Chinese Glass Trees 
and Flowers ; Carved Stone Pen- 


dants ; Chinese carved Blackwood 
Furniture ; Chinese Silk, Shawls, 
Brocades and Embroideries. 


etc.; Peking carved Glass Bowls, 
Plates and Dishes; Coramandel 
and Red Lacquer Screens, 


HONG 
KONG 


SHANGHAI 
AND 
PEKING 
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Special quotations for import orders. Furniture, Carpets, etc., can be designed to 
Suit customers’ special requirements and made in China and under the supervision 
of our own resident buyer. 


We supply some of the keenest houses in London 
and invite the trade to compare our prices 


Our new Catalogue is now in the press and we shall be pleased to send you acopy. 
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HISTORY OF THE MERTON 
ABBEY TAPESTRY WORKS 
founded by William Morris. 


By H. C. MARILLIER. Six plates in 
colour and 23 in half-tone 7/6 net 


Times Lit. Supp.: ‘‘1£ we wish to see some 
concrete result of the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment the Merton Abbey Tapestry Works come 
instantly to the mind. . Certainly the 
nation has a very great artistic asset in 
Merton Abbey.’”’ 
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THE SUBSTANCE of ARCHITECTURE 


By A. S.G. BUTLER, F.R.I.B.A. With a fore- 
word by SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, R.A. 
8 collotype plates. 12s. net. 
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ill CONSTABLE 10 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 illite 


ALLIED ART& PUBLICITY 
td. 


requires 


GOOD FASHION ARTISTS 


ILLUSTRATORS—BLACK & WHITE 
AND COLOUR 


FIRST-CLASS ARTISTS FOR 
POSTER DESIGNS 


7 Southampton Street, High Holborn, W.C.1 


Tel. No. : Museum 5608/9 


Works at NEASDEN 
LONDON, N.W. 10 
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NG eens selection of our well-known Studio and Outdoor 
Photographic Studies. This set consists of FORTY Real 
Photos, size 1, ins. by 2$ ins. and is sent post free for 3/~ or 
also including miniatures of our whole Plate Size Studies, 5/- 


Send P.O. for the above special offer and Price Lists to 


ATELIERS, ronnon, wa.’ ’Phone Regent 8660. 


Instalment Payments 


CAN NOW BE ARRANGED IN 
GT. BRITAIN FOR ALL BOOKS 
— SECOND-HAND OR NEW 


If unable to visit our Bookshops, write stating require- 
ments: a quotation for instalment payments will then be 
sent. If you also outline your interests, suitable catalogues 
(21 issued) will be included. 


Some Special Offers 


PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN: Their 
Work and Metnods. By PENNELL. Includes more than 400 
reproductions of the most notable pen drawings of the past 
and the present day. For the lover of illustrations, the 
student, and the collector of books. 4to. cloth. Published 
£7 7 0 net, offered, in brand new condition, at £3 3 0, 
post free. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY: Proof of the poster for Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘‘Arms andthe Man.”’ 3o0ins. by r1ins. A limited 
number only offered. Purchased from Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw. Offered at 10/6, post free. 


ETCHINGS OF ANDERS ZORN. By Langa. Illus- 
trated with over 100 reproductions. With Index to their 
Values. A handy and attractive record for the Collector. 
20/-, postage 6d. 


ARTIST’S MONTHLY. Profusely illustrated by colour 
and other reproductions of old masters and examples of 
New Art, Technique, Modern Treatment, Criticism and 
Essay. Rich in suggestion to artist and connoisseur. 
Bound volume, Oct., 1925, to May, 1926. Published 21/-, 
offered, brand new, at 10/6, postage 1/-. 


Above sent on approval. Quote offer 233. 


BOOKS PURCHASED.—A single volume up 
to a Library. 


FOYLES for BOOKS 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD., 119-125 Cuarine Cross Roap, 
LONDON, W.C.2. Phone GERRARD 9310 
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John Hassall, R.1.,willTeach You 
in Spare Time, At Home, By Post 
Yuu can indulge your desire to make interestinz 


and beautiful drawings eitheras a highly profit-. 

able business or hobby or solely for pleasure. 

Learning to draw is a simple and fascinating 
occupation for spare hours when undertaken in the 
John Hassall way. And failure is impossible if you 
have even moderate ability and enthusiasm and will 
work conscientiously through the John Fassall 
Postal Course. 

By post, without interference with your present 
vocation, wherever you reside, John Hassall, R.1., 
and his expert assistants—who have trained many: 
of the best known artists of the day—can train you: 

Copy this sketch inthe use of pen, pencil or brush to depict the 
for free criticism. ordinary things and incidents of daily life, to create: 
clever drawings and cartoons, or to evolve and, 

execute drawings and posters for advertisers. 

All good drawings and posters are saleab e, and 
thus whilst pursuing a most entrancing hobby 
you have ever increasing opportunities of earninz 
many extra guineas by your work and, maybe, of 
discovering for yourself an entirely new and 
highly paid career as a commercial artist. 

SEND TO-DAY a copy of the accompanying 
sketch (or a specimen of original work) to John 
Hassall, R.I. By return of post you will receive, 
FREE— 

1. The candid criticism of a recognised expert. %, 
2. A handsome, illustrated BROCHURE which 
tells in detail of the John Hassall Postal Course in %” 
Drawing, what it is, what it has done, and what it 

will do for you. 

Write to Mr. John Hassall, R.I., Principal, 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School 
Dept. 695, St. Albans 


Virginia Cigarettes 
10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


som sor (3/3 100 for 6/6 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 


Extra Quality Virginia 


3P165. 
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REEVES & SONS, LTD. 


Est. 1766 


Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS’ OIL & WATER COLOURS gam 
reg TE TEMPERA COLOURS REEVES 
fase |f POSTER COLOURS HMO 

SAE BRUSHES ARTISTS’ OWL COLOU 
CANVAS a 
SKETCH BOOKS | | 

and BLOCKS, Etc. 


REEVES & SONS, LTD., biter, commen 


TRADE MARK 


ROYAL 
COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN 


Factory founded 1779 by 
Queen Juliane Marie of Denmark 


By Appointment to ° 
H.M. King George V. 


LONDON - Own Depot, 2 OLD BOND STREET. 
Mancuester - Messrs, Finnigans, Ltd., 123-5 Deansgate. 
Giascow ~- - Messrs. R. Stewart, Ltd., 2-4 Buchanan Street. 
Notrincuam ~ Messrs. Smart & Brown, Ltd., 5-9 Brid'esmith Gate. 
Hutt - Messrs. R. P. Carmichael & Co., Ltd., 8-10 George Street. 
NewcasTLe-on-TyNne - The Northern Goldsmiths Co., Blackett St. 
BELFAST - - - Messrs. John Mazee, 4 Donega!l Square West. 
SHEFFIELD) | =i) =e eT he Horner Gal'eries, 2 Church Street, “THE GIRL AND MIRROR” BY GERD ARE Aether 
BIRMINGHAM - ~ ~ - The Graves Gallery, 44 Cherry Street. PRICES 
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| Pandwrought Silverware 


HAMMERED AND OXYDISED 


Profusely Perfect harmony 

illustrated with any mcdern 

Catalogue furnishing scheme 

Post Free on A creation of 

request. British Craftsman- 
ship. 


SILVER TEA SET 
(Three Pieces) 


igen O 


~(NNELL 


Established 83 CHEAPSIDE Telephone : 


ee oe 


LONDON, E.C. 2 CITY 0198 


OAK DINING ROOM FURNITURE 
FOR COTTAGES 


| DESIGNS& 
Eee LIBERT Y*C@ isco: 
FREE ------ J. a 
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DECORATE =: YOURSELI 


«0 MAKE MONEY::: SPARE TIME 


DS YOU want a pleasant way of making money in your spare time at home? 
The Association of Homecrafts Studios now makes it possible for you to 


earn money in your own home in fascinating Arts and Crafts. 


provide tools and materials. 


Read our offer to 


This offer holds good until we have secured our quota of new working members. The demand for decorated Art 
Novelties is enormous and is steadily increasing. There are BIG CASH PROFITS in Arts and Crafts for anyone 
who likes to try. This absorbing occupation is so fascinating that it could scarcely be called work at all. Imagine 
the pleasure in decorating quaint wooden novelties with brilliant, harmonising colours, or in making up useful articles 
from Leather and modelling rich designs upon them. Think of making a Leather Bag, perhaps only a few hours 
work and realising a profit of 30/- or £2/-/-- YOU CAN DO IT —it is being done every day by others. 


The Association of Homecrafts Studios is an organisation wi 


th members in every part of the World. Members conduct their own 


studios and are taught Leather Craft, Pewter Work, Lampshade Making and Decorating, Wood Painting and Enamelling, Gesso, Batik, and 
many other highly interesting and profitable crafts. Members are shown how to sell their wares to the large shops and also how to set up 


delightful and money making Arts and Crafts Studios of their own. 


More Members Wanted 


The Association purchases the latest fashionable novelties 
and craft materials for its members in English and Foreign 
markets. We want more members to enable us to buy supplies 
in still greater quantities, thereby reducing the cost at which 
novelties for decorating can be supplied to our associate workers. 
As a special inducement we are offering tools and materials 
FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE if you enrol at once. 

No Talent Needed 


You don’t have to be able to originate designs in order to be 
Successful. That is all done for you. The Association retains 
experienced artists who are constantly evolving new and original 
designs and colour schemes, which are furnished t® members 
by means of full size working diagrams and colour charts. Every 
design is drawn specially for the decoration of some particular 
article. You have only to trace the working drawings and use 
your colours according to the charts. These designs, which 
‘cannot be used by anyone outside the Association, will simplify 
your work immensely. You will love Arts and Crafts more and 
more, each day as you progress. You can do this work. Hundreds 
of others are doing it already. 


Learn at Home 


You can learn in your own home to decorate Art Novelties. 
The Association teaches new members by means of a specially 
prepared correspondence Course of Lessons. You learn by 
practical methods. With the first lesson you begin doing work 
which you can readily sell. The instructions are so clear and the 


easy, that you will find that you can produce beautifully decorated 
novelties alnfost immediately. 
More Orders Than They Can Handle 

Members are writing continually saying that they have 
more work than they can do. From all parts come stories of 
success. 

Illustrated Book Free 

A beautiful book has been prepared which tells how YOU 
too can make money in your spare time in Arts and Crafts. It 
is called ’”» HOME CRAFTS.” Let us'send you a copy free, 
without obligation on your part. 

Warning 

This special offer of Tools and Materials is intended only for 
immediate applications. Write your name and address on the 
coupon below for full particulars NOW! 


FREE TOOLS AND MATERIALS COUPON 
The Association of Homecrafts Studios, Ltd., 
133, Greycoat House, Greycoat Place, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Dear Sirs, 
Please send me your book ” Home Crafts,’”’ and full informa- 


stion about the special offer you are making. I now enclose 3d. 


in stamps for postage, etc. 


working designs which have only to be traced, make it all so © = 4) 8 
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After 79 Years in Newman Street 


This famous old School, now in its 83rd year, has been obliged to enlarge its premises. 

The new School is just double the size’ of the old one. The Studios are large and 

airy. There will be a passenger lift, a common room for Students, a roof garden, and 
separate Studios for private lessons. 


mEA CHERLEY’ 


A PARIS STUDIO IN LONDON FOR 
PAINTERS, ILLUSTRATORS AND COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


11-13 GEORGE ST. BAKER ST. 


LONDON, W.1 


(Just behind Selfridges and next door to the Wallace Collection) 


Principal: HENRY G. MASSEY. 
J. BLAIR LEIGHTON. 


ONL 


HNL 


Professors : FREDERIC WHITING, R-P.S., R:S.W., N-P: 
YUNGE BATEMAN. GERTRUDE MASSEY. 


For both Beginners and Advanced Students 
No Entrance Examination 
Daily 10 to 5 


For Prospectus 
and History of 
the School apply 
to the Secretary 


Students can join 
by the year, 

quarter or month, 
starting any day 


Tel. : Ambassador 9744 RE-OPENED SEPTEMBER 5th 
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At. Martin’s School of Art 


107 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. Principal : JOHNE. ALLEN, a.r.c.a. 
CLASSES DAILY—10 to 4 and 6 to 9.30. 
MODELLING FROM LIFE, F. J. Witcoxson, Gold Medallist, &c. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM LIFE, W. Bramtey, R.B.A., F. 
Jones, A.R.C.A., F. Hopcz, R.B.A. STILL LIFE AND LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING, Srarrorp Leake, R.B.A. POSTER DESIGNING, ILLUS- 
TRATION AND FIGURE COMPOSITION, &c., Con H. Lomax. 
FASHION DRAWING COURSE, G. Morcan. ART NEEDLEWORK, 
Miss A. B. Coxtins, A.R.C.A. Elementary and Advanced Classes in 
all subjects. For particulars apply Secretary. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC 
; LONDON, S.W. 11 

Principal: G.F.O’Riordan, B.Sc. (Eng.), M.I. Mech. E., M.I.A.E 

Acting Head of Department of Art and Crafts: HENRY G. COGLE 

COURSES IN COMMERCIAL ART — DESIGN — FASHION 

DRAWING—WOOD ENGRAVING—LACE AND EMBROID.- 


ERY—LEATHERWORK—LACQUERWORK AND BATIK. 
TRADE CLASSES IN PAINTING AND DECORATING. 


Chelsea School of Art 
Chelsea Polytechnic 


MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Under the direction of 
P. H. JOWETT, A.R.C.A. 
G. H. DAY, a.r.c.a. 


W. WILDMAN, a.r.c.a. 
HERLAND, «.r.£. 


STAFF: 

A. C. STEWART, p.B.A., F.Z.S. 
M. C. OLIVER, a.r.c.A. 

R. W. STEWART, a.r.c.A., A.R.E. G.S 
B. HEROYS 


ELLA GRIFFIN J. THOMASON 
PAINTING DRAWING ILLUSTRATION 
LITHOGRAPHY ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


ANIMAL DRAWING & LANDSCAPE 


“Christopher Head ”’ Scholarships and Two Free Studentships are open 
for Competition. Value £24 per annum. Applications 30th April 
Telephones: Kensington 0899 and 8007 
Write for Prospectus to Secretary 
MichzImas term begins 21st September, 1927. 
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Particulars of all Classes on application to the Principal. 


THE SIR JOHN CASS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS & CRAFTS, Jewry Street, Aldgate, E.C. 


Head of Department: HAROLD STABLER,. Drawing & Design: F. C. Herrick, Miss D. BaTTy, AND Miss I. FAWKES 
Modelling: F. V. BLUNDSTONE, R.B.S. 


EVENING CLASSES in Drawing and Modelling from Life (Animals and Figure, Poster Work, Commercial Design and gure vale err 
Fashion Drawing, Metalwork, Jewellery, Diamond Mounting, Engraving and Die-Sinkinz. New Session commences September 19, ‘ 


Enrolment on or after September 14th, 6-8.30. p.m, 
Details of the above Classes may be had on application to the Principal. 


THE BYAM:SHAW SCHQDL 
or DRAWING AND PAINTING : 
FERNEST JACKSON prawinc CHARLES SHANNON R.A. PAINTING | 
‘Telephone: Park 4975 Prospectus on Application a 


7O,CAMPDEN ST: CHURCH ST, KENSINGTON, W. 8. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


SCHOOL OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 


6, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C.4 


Principal - = Avo f- BULL, Msc. 
Art Supervisory S. G. BOXSIUS, A.R.C.A. 


Session commences 26th September, 1927 (Students enrolled during preceding week) 


Day and Evening Classes are held in all branches of drawing for Reproduction, and are open to Commercial 
Artists and Commercial Art Students. 


Prospectus .on application to the Principal. 
MONTAGU H. COX 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


CLAPHAM SCHOOL of ART Giasekit 2585, sw.4 
Principal Sar une G. R. WOOLWAY, A.R.C.A. (Lond.) 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


Life Classes for men and women as indicated below: 


DAY EVENING 
Figure—Mondays and Fridays. Figure—Wednesdays-and Fridays. 
Head and Costume—Tuesdays and Thursdays. Head and Costume—Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


Serb ARE ALSO HELD IN—Figure Composition, Book Decoration and Illustration, Commercial Art, Lettering, Design, 
till Life, Miniature Painting, Fashion Drawing, Etching, Wood Engraving and Cutting, Embroidery and the usual Preparatory subjects. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the School. MONTAGU H. COX 
Clerk of the London County Council 


‘ ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


HAMMERSMITH SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 


LIME GROVE, SHEPHERD’S BUSH, W.12 Telephone No.: Riverside 1007 


Principal: JOHN WILLIAMS 
Classes and Courses are held in the undermentioned subjects : 


Architecture and Building Con- Etching and Engraving. Housepainters’ and Decorators’ 
struction. Fashion Plate and Costume Design. Work and Signwriting. 

Cabinet Making. Writing, Lettering, and Illumi- Modelling (Life and General) 

Carving. Embroidery. nating. Plasterers’ Work. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING (ANIMAL, STILL LIFE, LANDSCAPE, HEAD, FIGURE, AND COSTUME). 
DESIGN FOR FURNITURE, TEXTILES AND INDUSTRY IN GENERAL. PRESS, POSTER WORK 
AND COMMERCIAL ART 


For further particulars apply to the Principal at the School. MONTAGU H.COX, Clerk of the London County Council. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


PUTNEY SCHOOL OF Aka 


OXFORD ROAD, PUTNEY, S.W.15. 


Principal: J. BOWYER 


Staff: 
IRVINE BATELY CHARLES DOMAN, R.B.S. Mrs. IVY HILL 
FRANCIS HODGE, R.O.1., A.R.W.A. GEORGE MANSELL GEORGE MORROW 
EDWARD NEATBY 4.R.C.A., R.W.S. LEOPOLD L. SWAIN JOSEPH VOGT 


Day and Evening Classes are held in— : 
Anatomy, Architecture, Commercial Art, Design, Drawing and Painting (Life, Still Life and Landscape), Embroidery, 
Fashion Drawing, Figure Composition and Book Illustration, Lettering, Modelling, Pottery and Woodcarving. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the Principal 
: Montacu H. Cox 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
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SCOOUIES KiADING A PROGEAS 
MATION. MACAO? (OlLL2PAING= 
IN GEBY GEORGE CHINNERY, 


GEORGE CHINNERY: PICTURES 
OF MACAO AND CANTON. BY 
JAMES ORANGE. a d 


N article by the writer in THE STUDIO, 
Vol. 80, No. 331, October 15th, 1920, 

gave some particulars of the life and 
work of George Chinnery in China. An 
interesting paper by the late Julian James 
Cotton, M.A., I.C.S., was read in 1924 
at the meeting in Madras of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission and con- 
tained many details of the life and work 
of Chinnery in India. J d J 
Mr. W. H. Welpley contributed to 
“Notes and Queries,’ January 8th to 
22nd, 1927, a series of articles on Chin- 
nery’s family genealogy, containing careful 
research and much information. a v7] 
George Chinnery was born in London, 
January 5th, 1774, the son of William 
Chinnery who owned a factory at Cuda- 
lore; he began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy in 1791, practised in Ireland 
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from 1797 to 1802; married, April, 1799, 
Marianne Vigne, daughter of a Dublin 
jeweller, and proceeded to Madras in 
1802 ; in 1807 he went to Calcutta. Mr. 
Cotton gives 1808 as the date of the 
arrival of Chinnery in Calcutta, but the 
obituary notices of the artist in Indian 
journals, 1852, sive i807 as the date. 
William Hickey has many allusions to 
Chinnery in his Memoirs and- mentions 
(Vol. IV., p. 384): ‘We had for some 
months prior to the time Iam now speaking 
of (1808) an artist of eminent talents in 
Calcutta, Mr. George Chinnery, who had 
come round to Bengal from Madras upon 
special summons, for the purpose of 
painting the portrait of Sir Henry Russell ” 
(then Judge of the Supreme Court, 
Calcutta and in 1806 Chief Justice), also 
that the picture was opened for public 
inspection on ‘‘ Wednesday last, the 6th 
current,’ which is evidently February 
6th, 1808. a a 7] a g 

In 1825, Chinnery, to use his own 
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words, “ had to bolt for China for about 
£40,000 of debt,’’ and soon after his 
arrival in Macao his wife threatened 
to join him, so he removed to the 
Foreign Factories. at Canton, for, as he 
remarked, “‘ What a kind providence is 
this Chinese Government that it forbids 
the softer sex from coming and bothering 
MS meter sale a v7] v7) a 
After about two years in Canton he 
resumed residence in Macao, making occa- 
sional visits to Canton and occupying the 
same house until he died, May 30th, 1852. 
With regard to date of arrival in Macao 
Chinnery’s name does not appear in the 
list of “ adult male non-Portuguese foreign 
residents at Canton and Macao on March 
18th, 1826 ’’ (The East India Company 
Trading to China, H. B. Morse, LL.D., 
Vol. IV., p. 128), and appears for the 
first time in the records in the census of 
March 6th, 1827 (Vol. IV., p. 148). a 
Mr, Gideon Nye, Junr., of Canton, was 
given by Chinnery a sketch of Camoens 
Cave in the Garden of James Bannerman, 
Esquire, Macao, dated August 11th, 1825; 
the earliest sketch in possession of the 
writer is dated October 14th, 1825. d 
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‘(PRAYA GRANDE, MACAO 
Cc. 1832.’’ WATER-COLOUR 
BY GEORGE CHINNERY 


The illustrations accompanying this 
article are from pictures and sketches in the 
possession of the writer. The coloured 
plates are: o ye) v7] v7] 

1. Oil painting, gtin. by 8in., c. 1830. 
Group of Coolies reading proclamations 
posted on wall of a Chinese official yamen 
in Macao. a a v7] a a 

2. Water-colour drawing, 4 in. by 63in., 
c. 1834. Boats on low walling used as 
dwellings, figures round fire on ground, 
creek, trees and distant hills. a ) 

The black and white illustrations are: 

3. Oil painting, 72in. by g#in., c. 1830. 
Group of coolies in street, Macao, around 
an itinerant food-stall. The cook has 
white tunic and blue pants, coolie crouch- 
ing by fire, bright red glow, has blue 
tunic; white canvas umbrella-shelter 
over table, red paper proclamations on 
wall. o a a a d y7] 

4. Oil painting, 8in. by 6}in., c. 1840. 
Chinese barber squatting on a stool with 
the barber’s stand near, delicate colouring, 
white tunic, blue pants, red tints in 
barber’s stand and in proclamations on 
wall, brown rattan hat, in distance, post 
with American flag. a a r) y] 


5. Water-colour drawing, 5in. by 7?in., 
c. 1834. Praya Grande, Macao, facing 
the outer harbour, sunlight gleam on 
buildings shade on hill surmounted by the 
Franciscan Convent. v7] v-] v7) 

6. Pencil drawing, gin. by 73in., c. 1830. 
Bamboo Grove with coolie carrying two 
baskets slung on pole. r] r] a 

7. Pen and ink drawing, 7in. by g?in., 
dated February, 1832. Stone bridge over 
creek at Honan, opposite the Foreign 
Factories at Canton. r) v7] v7) 

8. Pen and ink drawings, 7in. by g#in., 
dated 1832. Part of the Dutch Folly Fort 
in the Canton river near the commence- 
ment of the Foreign Factories. (A col- 
oured mezzotint of the fort is contained 
in ‘‘A Picturesque Voyage to India by 
way of China,” by Thos. and Willm. 
Daniell, c. 1785, and letterpress says: 
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““ The exterior of this fortress conveys no 
ijecamcormestrenotie orm extetita,.)).) 4. 
large garrison, a Governor’s house, a 
temple and several handsome edifices are 
enclosed within its battlements ; the artil- 
lery is of little use,” illustrated in “* The 
Chater Collection, -p.177. Ihe fort was 
destroyed at the capture of Canton, 
December 28th, 1857.) J a a 

g. Pen sketches of junks. v7] a 

A water-colour drawing, 8 in. by 1o2in., 
c. 1834 shows French Folly Fort, Canton, 
cream-colour walls, blue sky and white 
clouds, brown mat-sail to junk, blues and 
reds on figures in Sampans. a v] 

(French Folly Fort was distant about 
two miles from the west end of Whampoa 
Island and marked the beginning of the 
suburbs of the city of Canton. It was 
occupied by the British in 1856. A pen 
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and ink drawing of this fort by Chinnery, 
dated 1832, is in the British Museum and 
is illustrated in the ‘‘ Chater Collection 
of Pictures of China,’’ by the writer, 
p. 178.) a d J v7] J 

A water-colour drawing, 5}in. by gin., 
c. 1834 shows sampans drawn up side of 
small stream near Macao, houses at left, 
women with blue dress and red kerchiefs. 
Distant hills with the Chinese barrier tower 
marking the boundary of Macao and 
Chinese territories. a J r v7) 

The number of pictures and sketches 
by Chinnery is large, and his finest por- 
traits are quite equal to the best English 
masters of his period. The long exile 
from England has prevented adequate 
recognition of his genius, and there is no 
public collection of his works available 
for students. The portrait of Chinnery, 
painted by himself, in the National Gal- 
lery, and the portrait of How Qua, repro- 
duced in THE Stup10, October 15th, 1920, 
are of the finest of his oil portraits. a 

The water-colours are perfect gems, with 
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colours as fresh as the day of execution, 
but Chinnery’s heart was in sketching 
from nature, and it is related by contem- 
porary writers that almost every early 
morning would find him out of doors 
sketching scenery, groups of Chinese, 
marine subjects, junks and animals mostly 
in and around Macao; these sketches in 
pen and ink, sometimes with wash of 
sepia, and in pencil are masterly, some 
very carefully and minutely finished, others 
broadly drawn, the subjects were repeated 
almost monotonously, but all have some 
variation in detail. o v7) J a 

‘* The colours and materials used by the 
artist were ground and mixed in his own 
studio, and fortunately have stood the test 
of time; the blues and reds are durable 
and especially good. He did not sign any 
pictures, but many of his sketches, pen and 
ink and pencil, are initialled and dated, 
with notes added in a shorthand writing.” 
(THE Stup10, October 15th, 1920.) a 

The writer does not possess any sketches 
after 1836, the drawings and sketches in 
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the British Museum date from 1832 to 
1846. The sketches in the Album belong- 
ing to Major Henry Keswick date from 
1835 to 1841. The Album in Tokyo, 
formerly in the Dr. George Morrison 
Library, now in the possession of Baron 
Iwasaki, contains pen and ink and pencil 
sketches mostly of Macao from 1827 to 
1847, there being a large pen and ink sketch 
of the sea-front of Hongkong dated 1846. 

It would be interesting to learn the 
latest date of any work of Chinnery. 
After his death several camphor-wood 
trunks were found in his house filled 
with drawings and sketches and paintings. 
These were sold by public auction at 
Macao on July 28th, 1852. @ a v7] 

Among the drawings in the possession 
of the writer are several vignette composi- 
tions, evidently done with the idea of 
being reproduced in book or pamphlet 
form, but only some sheets of very feebly 
executed lithographs have been noted. 
The writer would be glad to know if any 
lithograph books of drawings by Chinnery 
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were ever published. The vignettes or 
presumed title-pages or frontispieces in 
the writer’s possession are : 

1. View of S. Domingo Church and 
Cross opposite Cathedral, Macao, and 
inscribed on a stone *‘ Sketches in Macao,” 
faintly signed ‘‘ Geo, Chinnery 1825, f.”’ 

2. View of the Monte Fort, Macao, on 
wall is inscribed *‘ Various sketches made 
in China by Geo. Chinnery,’”’ c. 1826. 

3. Composition drawing. Barber’s stool 
and stand with foliage background, in 
foreground serpentine joss-stick, hat and 
pipe. In centre is written ‘‘ Sketches in 
Canton,’”’ dated 1826. v7] y] gd 

4. View of quay of the “ Great Joss 
House,” inner harbour, Macao, on slab of 
rock, ‘‘ Sketches from nature made in 
China by Geo, Chinnery,”’ no date, c. 1832. 

The Tokyo Album of Sketches contains 
two drawings: one, a cross and wall on 
which is inscribed ‘‘ Sketches in Macao,” 
and dated 1836, the other, a church front 
and wall on which is “‘ Sketches in Macao, 
1839,” and dated 1839. ao a 7) 
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MAURICE DENIS, DECORATIVE 
ARTIST. BY GABRIEL MOUREY. 


HE work of Maurice Denis as a 

decorator constitutes one of the best 
records made by a French artist since the 
death of Puvis de Chavannes. This very 
rich and varied work, overflowing with 
inspiration, poetry and youth, is distin- 
guished in its broad lines by a most lively 
and audacious conception of what one 
might call neo-classicism. However much 
the art of Denis may owe to the great 
figures of the past, especially the Italian 
primitives, it derives in equal measure 
from the great French masters of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, in 
particular Paul Gauguin, whose ideas and 
practice exercised a decisive influence on 
the generation to which Denis belongs. 
Into the disorder created by the Impres- 
sionists Gauguin brought a new guiding 
light. This powerfully original painter, 
who sacrificed himself to his ideals, is 
one of the greatest artists of the French 
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“LES HARPES.’’ MURAL PAINTING 
IN A MUSIC-ROOM AT WIES- 
BADEN BY MAURICE DENIS 


school. After having been stigmatised as 
an anarchist and a revolutionary, he is 
now seen to be a classicist of the purest 
water; and from the first, a painter of 
exceptional culture and intelligence, like 
Maurice Denis, was quick to see what 
valuable lessons could be learnt from 
him. a a ga-. g a a 

Like the work of his predecessors in 
the Italian fifteenth century, that of 
Maurice Denis is animated by the two 
sentiments of religion and paganism. In 
his large decorative compositions he excels 
equally in the evocation of the magnificence 
and tenderness of the Christian faith and 
the splendours and voluptuousness of 
paganism. The tenets of Roman Catholic- 
ism and the myths of ancient Greece both 
find in him an inspired interpreter. He 
has decorated the chapels of the Virgin 
and the Sacred Heart in the church of 
Vésinet, near Paris; he has called up 
forms typifying music on the ceiling of 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées; in a 
Geneva church he has celebrated St. 
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Paul; in the Hotel Morosoff, at Moscow, 
he has painted the chief episodes in the 
story of Psyche, and in all these diverse 
undertakings his imagination has served 
him with equal readiness. These decora- 
tions evince a very subtle and brilliant 
feeling for composition, an exceptionally 
bold ingenuity in colour ; and a seductive 
apprehension of external and innate beauty 
not approached by any other artist of 
to-day. a a d a v7] a 

In M. Charles Stern’s house Denis has 
painted a series of panels depicting the 
charm and beauty of a Soir Florentin ; in 
M. Jacques Rouché’s house his subject 
is the poetry and greatness of La Terre 
Latine. In a music-room at Wiesbaden 
he has shown the joy of rhythm, sacred 
and profane, amid flowery arbours, white 
draperies and showers of luminous petals, 
in a series entitled Violons et Violoncelles, 
Mandoline et Farandole, Le Chant Réligieux, 
La Danse. Other works are an Eternel 
Printemps, a ceiling for the Petit Palais, 
settings for Vincent d’ Indy’s musical play, 
Saint Christophe, at the Opéra, and many 
cartoons for stained glass windows in 
various churches. All these tasks have 
been carried out with a most individual 
and never-failing talent. a v7] 

The essential merits of the art of 
Maurice Denis are. the fine intelligence 
which guide it, the acute feeling for 
modernity, the most brilliant gifts of 
invention and fantasy, and the most 
refined and lyrical feeling for symbolism. 
Denis is the master of the Symbolist 
school. In his own words, “* Symbolism 
is the art of translating and provoking 
states of mind by means of the relation- 
ships between colours and forms,” and 
all his work, as a decorator, illustrator, 
and painter of easel-pictures, is a practical 
application of this principle. J d 

He has a preference for fresh and clear 
tonalities, elegant and subtle forms, grace- 
ful gestures and beautiful architecture. 
He loves the unaffected. grace of children 
and girls, the self-communing of prayer, 
the transports of Catholic faith, and 
mystical sublimity. His art is made up of 
inspiration and discipline, sensibility and 
control, balanced and unified. He carries 
on brilliantly the dynasty of Poussin and 
Puvis de Chavannes. a a y-) 
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S.S. ‘‘ ILE DE FRANCE ”: A FLOAT- 
ING MUSEUM OF FRENCH DE- 
CORATIVE ART. BY GABRIEL 
MOUREY. ga a 7) v7] 7) 


Ieee Compagnie Générale Transatlan- 
tique, and particularly their very dis- 
tinguished and active President, M. John 
Dal Piaz, are to be unreservedly congratu- 
lated upon having conceived the whole 
decoration and furnishing of the new 
liner ‘Ile de France’ in an entirely 
modern spirit. The “ Ile de France,” 
which is the largest and most luxurious 
ship so far built for the Havre-New York 
service, was handed over to architects and 
decorators imbued with that bold and 
progressive spirit which was made mani- 
fest at the International Exhibition of 
1925. The tonnage of the ship is 43,500, 
her length 241 metres and her beam 
28 metres, and these dimensions will 
give some idea of the importance of this 
field of experiment for the artists, and 
the difficulties of their task, the chief of 
these being, of course, the production of 
harmony and cohesion from the work of 
so many diverse personalities. The 
result has surpassed the most optimistic 
forecasts. | French decorative art has 
risen nobly to the occasion, aided by its 
simplicity of ornament, its taste in fine 
materials and its linear sobriety. a v7] 

The centre of circulation and reception 
in this floating palace is a huge hall in 
three stories, designed by M. Bouwens de 
Boijen. This marble hall gives access on 
its ground floor to the chapel: (this is 
the first time a chapel has been included 
in any French Transatlantic. liner) of 
which the architect is M. R. Danis. In 
this chapel, the sculpture, a luminous 
Christ in moulded glass and two gilded 
bas-reliefs representing Martha and Mary 
(that is, the active and the contemplative 
life) are the work of that excellent crafts- 
man, Henri Navarre; while the stained 
glass windows, representing St. Genevieve 
and St. Joan of Arc, have been designed 
by the Countess Greffulhe. The various 
levels of the hall are connected by a wide 
staircase, guarded by a hammered iron 
railing, the work of M. Raymond Subes, 
our best ironworker to-day. On the 
upper floor is Ruhlmann’s large tea-room, 
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which, with Patout’s great dining-room, is 
the most successful interior aboard the 
“Tle de France.” The lighting of this 
tea-room (the walls of which are panelled 
in white ash set in silvered bronze, the 
ceiling being in white with low bands 
treated in a sort of gravelled effect which is 
very pleasant) is provided by electric 
projectors concealed in six large white 
porcelain Sévres vases. The window- 
curtains by Rodier, silken curtains by 
Ruhlmann, in which the red predominates, 
a red and grey carpet, upholsteries in grey 
velvet—the whole produces a joyous and 
harmonious effect. a d a v] 

The large lounge has been designed 
by the Compagnie des Artistes Francais, 
directed by M. Louis Stie and M. André 
Mare. The rich ceiling is supported by 
groups of columns, and the electric lights 
are hidden under gilded mouldings and 
roses. The furniture is in Aubusson 
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tapestry, and includes large sofas showing 
the principal towns of the Ile de France. 
There are gilded statues by MM. Pierre 
Poisson and Albert Pommier, representing 
The Seine, The Aisne, The Marne and The 
Oise, and the whole constitutes a sump- 
tuous scheme, traditional and yet modern 
in spirit. a a r a v7) 

Patout’s dining-room is 27 metres in 
width by 23 metres long at the centre 
(which is 8 metres high), and its side 
galleries run along the actual side of the 
vessel ; which has enabled Patout to make 
the happiest use of the portholes, grouping 
them in fours between the dark grey 
marble pillars. The shape of the boat 
remains sufficiently apparent, and the 
moulded glass fittings by Lalique add to a 
general effect of astonishing novelty and 
modernity, equal in splendour and origin- 
ality. The finishing touch is provided by 
large decorative panels by MM, Eddy 


S.S. {ILE DE FRANCE’’: 
CLASS DINING-ROOM. 


AND DECORATOR, RENE PROU 
(Compagnie Générale Transatlantique) 


SECOND 
ARCHITECT 


S.S. “ILE DE FRANCE”: FIRST-CLASS 
DINING-ROOM. ARCHITECT, PIERRE 
PATOUT; GLASS BY RENE LALIQUE; 
DECORATIVE PANEL BY EDDY 
LEGRAND AND LEON VOGUET 


(Compagnie Générale Transatlantique) 
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“‘L’AISNE’’ (GILDED CEMENT). BY 
PIERRE POISSON, IN THE GRAND 


SALON OF S.S. “/ILE DE FRANCE” 
(Compagnie Générale Transatlantique) 


Legrand and Léon Voguet, which harmonise 
perfectly with the architectural scheme. 
The first-class quarters include also a 
smoke-room by M. Pacon, a reading-room 
by M. Leleu, a private dining-room by 
M. Fréchet, a children’s play-room by 
M. Dufet and a children’s dining-room 
by M. Béraud. None of these is banal or 
ordinary: each artist has done his best 
to carry out his special task with the 
fullest appreciation of the purpose to be 
served by each room, a a a 
The whole of the second-class accom- 
modation is the work of M. René Prou. 
In the dining-room, the lounge and the 
smoke-room this very ingenious architect 
and decorator has displayed his usual 
qualities of discretion, proportion and 
fantasy in utilising the various sites. a 
This brief account would be incomplete 
without special mention of the artist 
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decorators to whom the Compagnie Géné- 
rale Transatlantique has entrusted the 
furnishing and decoration of the nine 
appartements de luxe destined for rich 
travellers from the land of dollars. Not- 
able among these are MM. Martine- 
Poiret, Nelson, Tardif et Bruyer, Prou, 
Smith et Cie, without forgetting the 
‘‘ Maitrise ’’ of the Galeries Lafayette 
and the ‘* Studium ” of the Magasins du 
Louvre. a v7) a a v7) 

I should like to give a final word to the 
skill with which the electric lighting has 
been carried out in every part of the ship. 
Nowhere is a bulb visible, but the lights 
all play a suitable part in the decorative 
scheme. No detail has been left to chance, 
and for the guests of the Compagnie G.T. 
on the occasion of the celebration at 
Havre to mark the first overseas voyage of 
the ship, it was an additional pleasure to 
use the very modern and soberly designed 
silverware specially manufactured by the 
Maison Christofle. a a v7] v7] 

The ‘‘ Ile de France,” in a word, is a 
museum of modern French decorative art. 
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IN DOCK. (Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique) 
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S.S. “ILE DE FRANCE.” FIRST-CLASS DINING 
ROOM STAIRCASE. ARCHITECT, PIERRE PATOUT, 
GLASS BY RENE LALIQUE: DECORATIVE PANEL 
BY EDDY LEGRAND AND LEON VOGUET 


(Compagnie Générale Transatlanuguc 
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S.S. “ ILE DE FRANCE.” GRAND SALON, ARCHI- 
MARNE 


ANDRE MARE. 
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APPARTEMENT DE LUXE “H” 
DECORATED BY NELSON 
APPARTEMENT DE LUXE “A” 
DECORATED BY TARDIF ET 
BRUYER, TAPESTRY BY PAUL 
VERA, (Cie. Générale Transatlantique) 
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THE ETCHED WORK OF FRANCIS 
UNWIN. BY JAMES LAVER. a v7] 


HE etched work of the late Francis 

Unwin, whose death in 1925 was a 
real loss to the graphic arts in England, 
falls into three well-defined periods: the 
first, in which he produced architectural 
plates with a curious flavour of eighteenth 
century Italy; the second, when he con- 
cerned himself with English country life ; 
and the third, when he strove to depict 
the high Alps. a i] a v7] gd 

These three periods were, to some 
extent, determined for him by the changes 
and misfortunes of his life, in particular 
by the consumption which attacked him 
in 1916, and which put an end to his short 
life nine years later. While his health was 
still sound he lived in London, having 
come from the Winchester School of Art 
to the Slade in 1902. He stayed at the 
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Slade for three years, developing his gift 
for drawing, but he does not seem to have 
been attracted to the copper until about 
1910, when he produced his aquatint of 
The Dredger. Two years later he travelled 
abroad—to Venice, to Florence and to 
Avignon—and began to etch his first im- 
portant series of plates. In his plates of 
Venice especially, the Italian influence is 
very marked. The technique of his Santa 
Maria Miracoli (here reproduced) resem- 
bles that of Canale; even his method of 
suggesting clouds is an eighteenth century 
convention. Yet to say this does not 
detract from the very real merit of his 
handling of S. Geremia or Sti. Apostoli at 
Venice, or of the Ponte Sta. Trinita at 
Florence. The last mentioned was finished 
in 1914, and it was not until the war was 
over that Unwin had the chance of re- 
suming his studies in the south of Europe. 
In 1918 he etched a plate of the Pont 


‘“‘ THRESHING.’’ ETCHING 
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d’Avignon which has something, on a 
smaller scale, of the magnificence of 
Piranesi. In his treatment of architecture, 
admirable as the Italian and French plates 
were, he showed little trace of the origin- 
ality which was to be manifested in his 
later work. a v7] d J a 

It was in 1917, during a period of con- 
valescence at a farm near Midhurst, that 
he turned his attention to the English 
countryside, and produced four or five 
vivid, virile plates of agricultural iife. 
Reaping and Binding is nothing but a few 
summary strokes, almost reminiscent of 
the methods of modern French caricatur- 
ists like Boutet de Monvel, but it manages 
to suggest the pull of horse and man, and 
the curious impeded motion of the machine, 
in a most convincing manner. His print 
of Threshing makes skilful use of the 
stationary steam-engine in building up 
the solidity of the design, and is full of a 
vigorous life which belied the health of 
the artist. These English plates are strong 
in the best sense of the word, and may 
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“¢ MONTE DEL FORNO.’’ ETCH- 
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well have been taken by the artist’s friends 
as proof of renewed vitality. v7] a 

In 1920, however, he was compelled 
to go to Switzerland, to the Engadine, 
and it was there that he made the drawings 
of mountain scenery which were afterwards 
etched as the Maloja set. They are 
strong, like the plates that immediately 
preceded them, but there is in their 
strength some new quality, austere, and 
almost spiritual, which sets them apart 
from the rest of his work. a v7) v7) 

The little figures which moved across 
the Italian piazze of his first period, the 
sturdy Englishmen who tend the agricul- 
tural machines, have alike given place to 
an almost savage solitude. No one can 
doubt, looking at these plates, that the 
jagged mountains of the Italian frontier 
which lie to the south and south-east of 
Maloja, rising to heights of from 10,000ft. 
to 12,000ft., moved Unwin profoundly, 
and that he sought in their calm 
permanence some consolation for the 
transitoriness of human life. a a 
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It seems inevitable to compare his plates 
with the mountain studies of MacLaughlan. 
They lack the American’s romantic vision, 
but they have something of their own, a 
remoteness and inaccessibility, which must 
only have increased their grandeur in the 
eyes of the invalid artist. Unwin’s know- 
ledge of rock form would have given 
pleasure to Ruskin, unless his handling 
had proved too broad for the critic’s taste. 
A mountain is never a mere shape against 
the sky, but something with a complicated 
structure of its own, a body whose bones 
project, not arbitrarily but in accordance 
with definite laws. Unwin’s understand- 
ing of mountains is shown magnificently 
in his Monte della Disgrazia, where the 
jagged peaks, the long screes and the 
snow slopes, are all carefully distinguished 
without any trace of niggling or over- 
elaboration. The Monte della Disgrazia 
is a large plate (18 by 14), but it is inter- 
esting to note that the design does not lose 
breadth when reduced in reproduction. 
Instead, it seems to stand out all the 
clearer, stretching to the horizon. a v7) 

The exhibition of Francis Unwin’s 
work which was held at the St. George’s 
Gallery at the beginning of last year, and 
the appreciative memoir contributed to the 
catalogue by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, did 
something to draw the attention of the 
collecting public to Unwin’s etching, as 
well as to his drawings and lithographs. 
But he is not yet so well known as he 
deserves to be. It is all the more to be 
_ regretted that his early death cut short 


the work which he had set himself to do, 
and prevented him from advancing any 
farther along the road in which his art 
had made such rapid strides. a v7] 


SOME DANISH BINDINGS. BY 
GEORG BROCHNER. ga 7] gd 


N Denmark, of old, there was a 

spontaneous and fruitful co-operation 
between the arts and the crafts which 
brought about the happiest results and 
thanks to which, to mention two con- 
spicuous examples, Danish porcelain and 
Danish silverware are now world-famed 
for their superb beauty and exquisite 
quality. v7] v7] a a a 

But there is at least one more craft in 
which Denmark, admittedly, is in the very 
van, the craft of the book: the printing, 
the ornamentation or more often, perhaps, 
actual illustrations, and last, but certainly 
not least, the binding of books. The 
chastened and refined culture, the outcome 
of centuries of evolution, which so fre- 
quently manifests itself in Danish work, be 
it in literature, in art or in the crafts, is 
also revealed in the book-binder’s craft. 
There is an absence of garishness, of 
unpalatable commercialism, but one is 
often impressed by its sense of proportion 
and appropriateness, admirable results 
in many cases being achieved by ap- 
parently simple means: at the same time 
there is no dearth of elaborate efforts 
which bear testimony to the highest 
developments of craftsmanship. a a 
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“SANTA MARIA MIRACOLI, VENICE.” 
ETCHING BY FRANCIS UNWIN 
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Eminent artists, the best in the land, 
have over and over again placed their 
designs and suggestions at the disposal of 
the binders who in their turn have re- 
sponded by men who embraced their 
craft with an enthusiasm which would vie 
with that possessed by the famous crafts- 
men of old. a a d v7] J 

It is not only in the more costly and 
elaborate bindings that Danish book-craft 
is to the fore ; the Danes are fervent book- 
lovers, but naturally there is not a very 
great number of wealthy collectors in so 
small a country, so attention has often been 
directed to the production of cheap, yet 
artistic bindings which would please a 
fastidious taste. Thus handmade marbled 
and otherwise decorated paper, often in 
many carefully chosen and well balanced 
colours was initiated, and with backs and 
corners to match, charming, very charming 
results are frequently achieved—at a 
very modest outlay and yet bestowing a 
distinct individuality upon the book. 


In this field, as well as in all matters of 
the most subtle and exclusive bindings, 


DANISH BINDINGS 


Mr. Anker Kyster stands out pre-eminent 
and he had a trusty friend and helper in 
Thorvald Bindesbol, the brilliant and 
original Danish architect, who designed 
for him some wonderfully fine and very 
personal bindings, inspired by and in close 
harmony with the books in question. 
Another leading bookbinder, likewise a 
most skilful craftsman, Jacob Baden, has a 
number of exceedingly fine bindings to his 
credit, amongst them some in mosaic, 
with hundreds of pieces of leather let in 
with meticulous care—perfect little pic- 
tures in their way, but somehow not quite 
my ideal of a costly binding. a a 

Denmark was also early in the field with 
artistically adorned paper or cardboard 
bindings, the forerunner of the present- 
day loose jackets and which are often con- 
sidered well worth binding with the book, 
being frequently the work of delightful 
artists. a a a a J 

When such masters in decorative art 
as Thorvald Bindesbél, Professor Joachim 
Skovgaard and Professor Hans Tegner 
have taken, and as far as the two latter are 


BOOKBINDING IN DARK GREEN 
MOROCCO. BY JENS THIRSLUND 
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BOOKBINDING IN CALF 
BY NIELS PETERSEN 


concerned, still take a lively interest in 
bookbinding, it is ‘no wonder that Danish 
book-craft has always earned golden 
opinions from great authorities at the large 
international rendezvous. a v7] a 

Tue Stupio has on former occasions 
dealt with the work of two master binders, 


BOOKBINDING IN BROWN 
CALF, BLIND-TOOLED 
BY JOACHIM SKOVGAARD 
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to whom reference has already been made. 
To-day we reproduce several bindings 
hailing from the workshops of Petersen 
and Petersen, as to whose nationality 
there can be no doubt. a v7) a 

They have with singular purpose and 
judgment developed the style and the class 
of their work, which has also comprised a 
vast number of cheaper but attractive 
bindings. In this domain they have laid 
special stress on distinctive and ornate 
backs, and here, too, Bindesbél proved an 
invaluable help, for he designed a whole 
series of back ornamentations which within 
their often narrow compass possessed all 
his inimitable verve and boldness and which 
allowed of manifold modifications in their 
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BOOKBINDING IN MEDIUM 
BROWN CALF, BLIND- 
TOOLED. BY JENS THIRSLUND 


application. For the shelf these bindings 
are exceedingly effective and ornamental. 
Our illustrations, however, bear testi- 
mony to work of a different and higher 
order. The choice of material is fairly 
varied : calf, different shades of brown or 
marbled, natural Niger morocco, natural 
pigskin, calf and sheepskin parchment, 
calf apparently predominating. In most 
cases a certain economy has been exercised 
in the matter of ornamentation, giving 
plenty of scope to the beauty of the skin. 
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Lines and ornamental borders, now and 
then old ones, are used, often sparingly and 
never to excess. Neither side nor back is 
overcrowded with ornamentation and when 
a more complex and elaborate scheme on 
rare occasions has been resorted to, it has 
for instance been in such safe hands as 
Joachim Skovgaard’s, whose work is 
always alluring. Jens Thirslund has com- 
posed some very attractive bindings, 
his designs sometimes being used in 
conjunction with Bindesbél ornamental 
details. Mr. V. Wanscher, the eminent 
art critic and writer, has designed a couple 
of bindings for books written by himself 
marked by an effective simplicity. One, 
about the late Danish sculptor Kai Nielsen, 
is natural coloured pigskin, the front being 
hand-printed without dies or curves being 
used, simply by a lining iron. This 
258 
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BOOKBINDING IN BROWN CALF 
BLIND-TOOLED AND GOLD 
’' BY JOACHIM SKOVGAARD 


technique, which to the knowledge of the 
binders has not been used by anybody 
else, attracted much attention at the recent 
Leipzig Exhibition and was described as 
ausgezeichnet interessant. a a a 

A binding a little out of the common 
(Fournier’s ‘La Reliure en France ”’) is 
white sheepskin parchment with hand- 
painted ornamentation, forma! flowers and 
lines insepia. Another volume (Jens Peter- 
sen and Gustav Wied’s “ Férste Violin ”’) 
where calfskin parchment has been used, 
is also painted with sepia, the figure on the 
front side being a small Pegasus, designed 
by Jens Thirslund, the borders being made 
up of Bindesbél oddments. A third bind- 
ing (** Cento Libri Preziosi ’’) is uncoloured 
Niger morocco, with dainty border and 
ornamentation, designed by Niels Petersen 
and printed by hand in red colour. P7) 


BY ERNST HANSEN 


BOOKBINDING IN NIGER 


MOROCCO. 
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VIEW IN THE GARDEN 
OF SHOREN-IN, KYOTO 
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THE GARDEN OF SHOREN‘’IN, 
KYOTO. BY JIRO HARADA. a r) 


HOREN*’: IN is a Buddhist temple (the 
name signifying “‘ Temple of Green 
Lotus ’’) situated on the slope of Awata in 
Kyoto. At the back of the building is a 
cosy garden with a lotus pond. Though 
small in size, it is full of poetry. The 
winding pond with a curving stone bridge 
spanning its narrow neck, and a few 
beautiful rocks well placed along the water 
brink and on the slope rising behind the 
pond, constitute the main feature of the 
garden. Especially effective, however, is 
a big rock placed in the pond, suggesting 
an island and serving as a demarcation in 
the water for the lotus. The rock is so 
shaped and placed that it presents a 
different aspect from each of several 
rooms in the house, giving a varying 
foreground to the beautiful growth of the 
lotus, their big round leaves over the deep 
shadows which they create giving a touch 
of serenity, ever ready to help the aspira- 
tions of the mind in meditation. a a 
A garden of a different type is laid out 
in the northern part of the grounds, 


separated from the rest by a grove of trees, 
which conceals a chaseki, a cottage for 
cha-no-yu, commonly known as “ tea 
ceremony,’ but more accurately to be 
defined as an institution founded upon the 
adoration of the beautiful amidst the 
sordid facts of everyday life. This part 
of the garden was originally laid out by 
Kobori*Enshyu (1577-1645), a famous 
connoisseur and the highest authority of 
his age on cha-no-yu, and on the laying out 
of landscape gardens. What is still to be 
admired is the beauty of stepping stones 
on a level piece of ground, and the stone 
steps leading up to the chaseki, and also a 
big well-proportioned stone lantern given 
by Hideyoshi (1536-1598). It stands in 
the shade of vine-covered pine trees. In the 
arrangement of rocks of varied shapes with 
a flat surface as stepping stones great 
skill is required. There must be an order 
in apparent irregularity, and beauty not 
only in the complete line of the path, but 
in their pleasing sequence of shapes and 
sizes as they come one after the other. 
They must be so laid as to give a sense of 
beauty to the eye and ease to the person 
walking on them. Some of the essential 
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qualities of the stepping stones are still to 
be seen in the northern half of the garden 
of the Shoren*in. Worthy of observation 
is the position of the stone lantern, which 
is to perform two functions: as an object 
of garden decoration, and as to give useful 
light at night to the persons walking along 
the stepping stones. To be sure, it is 
essentially a decoration, and it must be so 
placed as to enhance the beauty of the 
garden byits presence. However, it must 
always be borne in mind in choosing its 
position that it is to throw, when lighted, 
a necessary light over the path. Placed 
without due regard to this consideration, 
the stone lantern loses one half of 
its meaning and much of its decorative 
value. In this respect, the stone lantern, 
the gift of Hideyoshi, is well placed, 
standing as it does as a sentinel in the 
garden of the ‘Temple of Green 
Lotus.” HARADA‘ JIRO 
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THE MEXICAN MODERN MOVE- 
MENT. BY EILEEN DWYER. a r] 


IN Mexico yesterday there was Diego 
Rivera. In Mexico to-day there is a 
new movement in art. It has been called 
the Mexican renaissance. Diego Rivera 
is here, too, but he is neither greater nor 
more important than most of the moderns 
who have their studios in Mexico City 
and their interest in form and design. 
It is not a comfortable renaissance. 
Mexican art found its re-birth dealing 
not with the romantic and colourful Aztec 
or colonial periods, but with the uncom- 
fortable realism of Mexico to-day—with 
the native in his white calsones of Mexican 
fields and industry. If Rivera is not the 
greatest of Mexican painters, he is, at 
any rate, their captain. It was the great 
fresco painter who, when he had taken 
all he needed from Europe and his friend 


“MEXICAN JUNGLE.’’ BY 
EVERETT GEE JACKSON 


MURAL DECORATION IN MEXICO 
CITY. BY ROBERT MONTENEGRO 
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Picasso, returned to his people and became 
an enthusiastic prophet of a gospel of 
re-awakening. He is not the only Mexican 
modern, however, who brought from 
Europe an European method and intelli- 
gence. Goitia, Montenegro and Siguieros 
have all studied abroad. a a v7) 

Rivera’s hundreds of feet of murals in 
the patio of the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion in Mexico City and on the walls of 
the capital’s Boys’ Preparatory School are 
a monument to the natives of Mexico. 
Here one finds the master preoccupied, 
as Elie Faure observed of all his work, 
“with the architectural understructure 
and the turning volumes.” Form and 
design first, and then colour. It is not 
only in building from a basis of archi- 
tectural weight as it relates to mass pro- 
duction that Rivera and the other moderns 
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in Mexico interest themselves. The murals 
and painting of these artists and especially 
of Rivera show a stubborn radicalism— 
a determined championing of the Mexican 
workers. v7) a v7) v7) v7) 

Of all the painters of the new Mexican 
movement, José Clemente Orozco is pro- 
bably one of the most enthusiastic. His 
radical paintings on the walls of the 
Preparatory School have been defaced 
time and again by the conservative 
undergraduates. But the one-armed artist 
covers the walls again, often with a 
more liberal design. Orozco has never 
been to Europe, but his study of the 
French moderns is evident in most of his 
later work, a a a a o 

If any of the work of the moderns in 
Mexico to-day is destined to live, that of 
Francisco Goitia, I believe, deserves first 
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MURAL DECORATION 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, MEXICO 
CITY. BY JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 


‘€ CELEBRATION OF THE DAY OF 


THE DEAD.’” MURAL PAINT- 
ING IN MINISTRY OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION BUILDING, MEXICO 
CITY. BY DIEGO RIVERA 


predictions. He lives isolated in Zochimilco, 
an interesting suburb of Mexico City, 
where with indifference and even contempt 
for his contemporaries, he creates his 
weird, powerful and sometimes gruesome 
canvases. His hermitage is a legend in 
the Mexican capital, and those who have 
seen his canvases are honoured. After 
studying eight years in Europe he returned 
to Mexico to hide himself. He has until 
this winter refused to sell his canvases, 
making enough money to enjoy his unusual 
practices by owning a bus running between 
the city and Zochimilco. # r-) r"] 

Working almost exclusively in Guadala- 
jara, Jalisco, the second largest city in 
Mexico, Alfaro Siguieros has come to 
stand as much as any of the painters as 
a symbol of the Mexican renaissance. It 
is Siguieros who is said to have first 
taken his form from Aztec and Maya 
sculpture, even before Rivera, whose 
admiration for the primitive sculpture, 
however, is better known. a v7) v7) 

More subtle than Siguieros, Goitia, or 
any of the other Mexicans is Robert 
Montenegro, who also studied abroad 
many years. His form is not so crude as 
that of his contemporaries in Mexico, 
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even as it is not so strong and vigorous. 
He and Rivera are now working in the 
Church of San Pablo and San Pedro in 
Mexico City on murals. o@ J v7] 

Probably of more genius in the new 
movement than any of the other Mexicans 
is Maximo Pacheco, a Mexican youth 
hardly out of his teens. Though for many 
months he painted with Rivera as a 
student in the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion building, he does his work with the 
genius of Pacheco as the prime force. 
His work is individual, and except for his 
concentration on form and form relations, 
he is as far from his instructor as an 
impressionist. He uses transparent oil 
over his drawings in painting, more for 
freedom than the effect. “My form 
comes easier that way,’ he explains. His 
canvases are unusual and almost spectacu- 
lar, not so much because of his approach 
as for his control of form. a v] v7] 

Mexico City more than ever is now a 
hive of young modernists who come to 
escape the impressionists of the United 
States and Europe, and whose crying 
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desire is to understand and portray—form, 
design and colour. a a v7) a 

The most interesting of the American 
group, perhaps, is Everett Gee Jackson. 
The mass, not the line plane, interests 
him. Before other elements his work has 
this ‘‘ weight dimension.” He came to 
Mexico from Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., 
with Lowell Houser, at the beginning of 
the new movement. Together they sought 
out the primitive villages in the states of 
Jalisco, Guanajuato and Oaxaca, to paint 
the native. It is the richness of Jackson’s 
colour and his ‘turning volumes ”’ that 
are most noteworthy. v7] v7] a 

Houser who works in tempera almost 
altogether concerns himself especially with 
design. He is now on the artists’ staff 
of the Carnegie expedition, which is 
excavating for Maya art in Yucatan. a 
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When young Pacheco abandoned Rivera 
to work out his own ideas, Paul Higgins, 
an American from California, took his 
place as student-worker under the Mexican. 
He has come to be almost as significant as 
any of the moderns working in Mexico. 

If nothing else, the magnitude of the 
work being done during the Mexican 
renaissance is commanding the attention 
of the art world. As in all things, time 
alone will test its stability and worth. 


| oe Osea the exhibitions 
which were opened towards the end of 
the summer season, there were several 
which, as a matter of record, deserve to 
be mentioned. The chief of them was 
the show, in the Royal Institute Galleries, 
of works in various black and white 
mediums by members of the Hollar 


‘VIEW OF HENDAYE.” BY 
R. IHLEE, (Redfern Gallery) 


“THE THREE JUGGLERS.” OIL 
PAINTING BY JOHN ARMSTRONG.” 


(BY COURTESY OF CAPT. DESMOND COKE). 


Society of Prague, a gathering which 
illustrated admirably certain important 
developments of Czecho-Slovakian art. 
The most memorable things in it were 
the etchings, aquatints and woodcuts, by 
Max Svabinsky, T. F. Simon, J. C. 
Vondrous, Jaromir Stretti-Zamponi, and 
Karel Vik, and the drawings and litho- 
eraphs by Hugo Boettinger, but there 
was much besides with strong claims to 
attention. Two other interesting exhibi- 
tions, of paintings by French artists, 
were to be seen in the Leicester Galleries, 
and in the galleries of the Fine Art Soctety ; 
in the first there was a good deal of extrava- 
gant stuff, but some excellent work, as 
well, by Forain, Dagnan-Bouveret, Henri 
Gervex, Edgar Maxence, Jean Maxence, 
Le Sidaner and Boutet de Monvel; in 
the second the most notable things were 
the water-colours by Montagné and E. 
Filliard, and the oil paintings by Charles 
Atamian, H. Callot, Cyprien Boulet and 
Maurice Bompard. a J d v7) 

Mr. William Nicholson’s show of paint- 
ings and drawings at the Beaux Arts 
Gallery summed up delightfully his prac- 
tice during the last few years and emphati- 
cally asserted his right to be counted 
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SCULPTOR.’ BY P. A, DE 
LASZLO, M.V.O, (French Gallery) 
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‘‘THE COMPOSER, CLAUDIO 
CARNEYRO.”’ BY H. MEDINA 
(Royal Academy, 1927) 


among the chief of our modern masters. 
Another retrospective show, of works by 
Mr. W. Rothenstein, was held at the 
Lefévre Galleries ; it gave a good idea of 
his methods as a painter and draughtsman 
and was adequate as a display of his 
rather dry and formal art. At Walker’s 
Galleries a well chosen collection of early 
English water-colours has been on view 
during the summer months. In it William 
Callow, W. R. Beverley, and Mules 
Cotman were the most fully represented 
but there were, also, good examples of the 
work of artists like J. S. Cotman, S. 
Austin, W. Bennett, J. R. Cozens, J. F. 
Lewis, David Roberts, M. A. Rooker, 
Paul Sandby, and Rowlandson. 2 d 

The summer Salon at the Redfern 
Gallery and an exhibition of works by - 
modern English engraver-etchers, at the 
St. George’s Gallery, were open during 
August and September, and in both places 
a rather surprising mixture of things was 
presented. Well worthy of consideration, 
however, were the two serious and care- 
fully handled little oil paintings, Storm in 
Sussex and Strand-on-the-Green, by Mr. 
D. de Carteret, at the Redfern Gallery, the 
vigorous View of Hendaye, by Mr. R. 
Thlee, the drawings by Miss Clara Kling- 
hoffer and Mr. Augustus John, the water- 
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FABRIC. BY DORIS A. 
CARTER. (L.C.C. Central 
-School Exhibition) 


colour Decoration, by Miss Ethel Walker, 
and the admirably sensitive and delicate 
pen and wash drawing, Segovia, by Mr. 
Kenneth Hobson. The best things at the 
St. George’s Gallery were the engravings, 
Leigh Dyke and By Leigh Creek, by Mr, 
C. W. Taylor, The Tower of the Kasbah, 
Algiers, by Mr. A. McNab, the Landscape, 
Bulgaria, by Mr. Michael Ross, and The 
Cathedral, by Mr. Maresco Pearce. v-] 

Mr. P. A. de Laszld’s portrait of the 
Spanish sculptor, Mariano Benlliure, which 
is reproduced here, is an exceptionally 
interesting example of his achievement 
because in it he has departed from the 
formal conventions of portraiture and has 
struck an attractively personal note. Tech- 
nically the painting is unusually confident 
and direct, and its sureness of draughts- 
manship and shrewdness of characterisa- 
tion give it a remarkable degree of vitality ; 
it was Shown in the artist’s recent exhibition 
at the French Gallery. The other portrait 
illustrated—of the composer, Claudio 
Carneyro, by Mr. H. Medina—was at the 
Royal Academy; it is a clever technical 
exercise with considerable originality of 
treatment. Reproductions are also given 
of the design by Miss W. M. Geddes for 
the window erected in Inver Church, 
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Larne, Co. Antrim, in memory of the 
late vicar, the Rev. A. Boyd—a decorative 
exercise seriously conceived and carried 
out with excellent discretion and restraint 
—and of designs for various kinds of 
applied art by Mr. H. Perry, Mr. T. R. 
Parsons, Miss Doris Carter and Miss 
B. Sharman, students in the London 
County Council Central School of Arts 
and Crafts. These again exemplify the 
originality and sound training to which 
we adverted in our remarks last month. 

Mr. R. A. Wilson has lately executed a 
series of water-colours of the courts and 
corners of the Fleet Street neighbourhood, 
two of which we reproduce on page 275. 
He has made the most of both his medium 
and his subjects, avoiding the excessive 
dryness which is the bane of artists 
attempting the rendering of architectural 
subjects. Mr. Wilson’s work steadily 
improves. Pees f J a r7] 

The colour plate, The Jugglers, by Mr. 
John Armstrong is an amusing composi- 
tion, ingenious in arrangement and lively 
in effect, a a v-] a a 

We learn that a new group of Celtic 
artists has been formed to cultivate 
Celtic art and form a social organisation 
for sympathizers. Particulars of member- 
ship may be had from Mr. R. Mullen, 
14, Whitehead’s Grove, London, S.W.3. 
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BOYD MEMORIAL WINDOW, INVER CHURCH, 
LARNE, Co. ANTRIM. DESIGNED AND EXE- 
CUTED BY WILHELMINA M. GEDDES. 
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JUG. BY T. R. PARSONS 
EMBROIDERED GLOVES 
SHARMAN 

(L.C.C, Central School Exhibition.) 
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LONDON 
“ COMMERCIAL ART” ANNUAL, eal 
1927 

“Posters and Publicity ”’ for the present 
year (just published) constitutes the 
Annual of the magazine “‘ Commercial 
Art.”” Subscribers to THE Stupio Maga- 
zine and three Special Numbers are asked 
to note that “ Posters’ is not included 
in this subscription, and must be ordered 
separately. The publishers are confident 
that the present issue more than maintains 
the high standard of their earlier volumes 
on the subject. It is indispensable to the 
artist and the progressive advertiser ; and 
the general public will find it full of 
interest, with its 4oo illustrations, many 
of which are in colour. It is literally 
true that the world’s publicity output has 
been ransacked in the effort to provide a 
conspectus of the year’s best work. And 
of course it is well known that a great 
deal of the liveliest and most original 
designing of to-day is applied to the ser- 
vice of commerce. -The price in wrappers 
is 78. 6d., and in cloth 10os.6d. a a 


(Above) ‘ESSEX STAIRS.”’ 
(Below) ‘THE CLOISTERS, INNER TEMPLE bs 
WATER-COLOURS BY R. A. WILSON 
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DINBURGH.—“ The ever changeless 
hills ’’ has become almost proverbial 

as an apt expression utilized by various 
writers on Highland scenery. No doubt 
it is materially correct, but to the genuine 
lover of rugged landscape, “‘ The ever 
changing hills ’’ would appear to be more 
descriptively true. d r) y7] 
A friend whose artistic knowledge of 
the hills was to me ever a source of 
inspiration, told me he had attained 
it by spending days amongst them from 
early morn until dusk, studying their 
form, continually changing dress and 
capricious colour moods; not necessarily 
drawing them, but learning them by heart 
as one would some attractive song. To 
such there is no need to seek out the 


wonderful in their midst, especially during 


a day of wind-blown skies when almost 
each minute brings something new to 
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‘¢ NORTH BALLACHULISH ”” 
BY J. G. SPENCE SMITH 


marvel at by the most modern art enthusi- 
ast as well as by one of a more sentimental 
mentality. y) a v7] y] a 

Within the last one or two years 
“the ever changing hills’ have evi- 
dently lured the artistic impulse of 
Mr. J. G. Spence-Smith, whose painting, 
Peaks of Arran, in the Royal Scottish 
Academy, was one of the most dignified, 
as well as charming works he has recently 
shown. His North Ballachulish, here 
illustrated, was also not one of the least 
enticing canvases in the winter exhibition 
of the Society of Scottish Artists. a a 

Whether Mr. Spence-Smith is an 
artist who has added auto-suggestion to 
his mental outlook or not I do not 
know, but there is no doubt that every 
year and in every way his work gets better 
and better. a a v7] J v7) 

EAST 


EICESTER.—The difficulty of paint- 
ing one element of nature without 
making travesty of her many other con- 
tingencies accounts for many brain lesions, 
passing fashions and art storms. At 
different times the importance of atmos- 
phere or form or colour become exagger- 
ated in artistic consciousness, and only 
the strong retain a knowledge that these 
things all matter, and that art demands 
that, to the best of the painter’s ability, 
they shall all be rendered. William 
Knight, of Leicester, has retained his 
mental balance in art, and shows this 
by the long series of pictures, mostly 
landscapes, which have made his reputa- 
tion. Ja v7] a J i] v7] 
Mr. Knight was born in Leicester 
and studied at the local art school and 


at Heatherley’s School in London. His 
first pictures of importance were figure 
subjects in water-colour, exhibited at. 
the R.I. and at Liverpool, about 1903. 
These were followed by oil paintings 
which have steadily increased in power, 
many of them having been exhibited at 
the Royal Academy and other leading 
exhibitions throughout the country. The 
city art gallery of Leicester possesses two 
of his landscapes, and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum has acquired sheets by 
him of designs for printing. His designs 
have been exhibited at most European 
capitals and in America (U.S.A. and 
Canada), Australia, South Africa, etc. 
Nature’s Sanctuary, in this year’s Royal 
Academy, was noticeable and uncommon 
in its power. JEW eS: 


“* NATURE’S SANCTUARY ”” 
BY WILLIAM KNIGHT 
(Royal Academy, 1927) 
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IVERPOOL.—That world of pathos, 

fierceness, tenderness and delight which 
we call the animal creation is the main 
concern of Dorothy Adamson in painting, 
and the power of her style seems to be 
natural. Her training has in no way 
spoilt this natural ability, as so many 
trainings do, and her youth suggests a 
future of small limitation. She is one 
of the few fine painters produced by 
Liverpool in the young generation, and 
there is in her work, especially her water 
colours, a sense of colour and light 
reminiscent, despite the contrast of style, 
of that earlier son of Liverpool, William 
Huggill. Miss Adamson left Liverpool 
for her training at Bushey, which is now 
her home. The intimacy of her know- 
ledge of animals, her faculty for gripping 
essentials and emphasising all the delicacy 
and grace in form and colour, of her 
subjects are outstanding, and she enters 
into the minds and characters of her 
sitters more thoroughly than many painters 
of human portraits. The heavy bovine 


character or the irresistible puppy soul 
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speaks from her work in a way which 
tempts one to hope that some day she will 
be engaged on a book immortalising 


London’s Zoological celebrities. a a 
JoWio: 


OUTHPORT.—The Southport exhibi- 
tion is always one of the best in 
Northern England, and this year was 
increased in size by the addition of a fine 
new gallery to those already existing. 
If only one picture in an exhibition can 
be reproduced and the show contains an 
example of Sir William Orpen’s work, 
selection becomes easy. The Artist’s 
Daughter is a masterpiece in colour, as 
in all other essentials. Among the oil 
paintings were many other works of 
distinction, notably Mr. Campbell Taylor’s 
Lancashire interior The State Dining Room 
and Mr.E. L. Lawrenson’s The Cornfield. 
The exhibition was excellently hung, and 
the graphic section was, as usual, of quite 


outstanding quality. a a d a 
Ji Ws»: 
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“* THE EDGE OF THE WOOD ”” 
WATER-COLOUR BY 
DOROTHY ADAMSON 


: 


“THE ARTIST SSDAUGH TIER 
BY SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 


(Southport Exhibition--By 
courtesy of A. Jowett, Esq.) 
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“DR. MAX LIEBERMANN” 
ETCHING BY ERICH HEERMANN 
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ENGRAVING BY MARTIN SCHONGAUER 
FROM ‘(KULTUR DES HANDWERKS”’ 
THE MAGAZINE OF THE BAVARIAN 
HANDICRAFTS EXHIBITION, MUNICH 


ERLIN.—For the eightieth birthday of 

Dr. Max Liebermann, Mr. Erich 
Heerman has etched the accompanying 
portrait of the master. A limited number 
have been printed and signed by Dr. 
Liebermann. The incisive draughtsman- 
ship and sensitive line portray the subject 
with great fidelity. This portrait is a 
worthy birthday tribute. y] v7] 


UNICH.—The great Exhibition held 

this summer at Munich, capital of 
Bavaria, is devoted to German handicrafts 
and shows not only about 70 up-to-date 
workshops fully at work but also an 
immense historical section full of rare and 
precious treasures belonging to the 
museums, churches and town halls of the 
old imperial cities, Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
Ratisbon, or to the princely residences of 
Munich and Wiirzburg and to numerous 
private collections. All in all this section 
comprehends 22 rooms laid out according 
to the model of medieval town grounds 
in the so-called ‘‘ Golden Town.” A 
special magazine of the Exhibition, called 
“Kultur des Handwerks ’ (Handicraft 
Culture, Editor: Dr. Freund, printed by 
the Deukula-Druckerei, Munich 2 N.W.9), 
of which seven numbers have already been 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


published, deals especially (besides sub- 
jects of universal interest) with chapters of 
the history of Bavarian handicrafts. We 
find there, for instance, the oldest work- 
men illustrations of the fifteenth century, 
taken from the “* Mendelschen Stiftungs- 
biicher ’’ (Mendel’s Endowment Books), 
the names of workmen, Han Sachs as poet 
and mastersinger, the brass-ware trade and 
coppersmith’s forge of Nuremberg, toy 
tin-figures, medieval potter’s work, the 
ornamentical engravings of Augsburg, the 
Bavarian Yuletide cribs, the Tuirolese 
harness-makers and goldsmiths, notable 
inventions and old technical documents. 
The numerous illustrations reproduced 
from old manuscripts, prints and pictures, 
unpublished hitherto, are of important 
value as material for the history of the old 
handicraft, little investigated till now. The 
magazine ‘‘ Kultur des Handwerks ” will 
be of greatest interest to everybody who is 
fond of the history of arts and handicraft. 
Dr. PELTZER. 


Born in the year 1878, of German parent- 
age, Otto Pippel is a native of the Russian- 
Polish village of Lodz, where he spent the 


VIEW IN THE ‘GOLDEN 


CITY ’’: EXHIBITION HALL 
AT THE BAVARIAN HANDI- 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION, MUNICH 
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first eighteen years of his life. It is not 
surprising to find, therefore, that his work, 
though really international in character, 
often reveals the strong influence of that 
Slav element with which he was sur- 
rounded during his youth. a a a 

He commenced his studies in Strasburg, 
and later went to Karlsruhe, but his 
independent spirit revolted against the 
forced atmosphere of the studio, and having 
perfected himself technically in his art, he 
finally settled down, after two years’ some- 
what unprofitable work in Dresden, in a 
little Bavarian village, where he was 
enabled at last (through a chance legacy) 
to follow out to his heart’s content his 
desire to become a landscape painter. In 
the beautiful Bavarian uplands he saw 
around him only the wonders of creation, 
the light and the colours and the bright- 
ness and beauty of the world, and his whole 
being was thenceforth concentrated in an 
effort to portray this splendour on his 
canvas. But, as Schwind has written in 
his diary : “‘ Only a man possessing very 
fine intellectual qualities and one of very 
modest character, can discover the secret 
of all the beauty and all the wonders of 


nature.’’ And so it is with Pippel: his 
landscapes reflect the purity of his soul— 
they radiate light and happiness. a a 

His art is not wholly confined to land- 
scape painting, and, indeed, he is a 
portraitist of no mean achievement ; his 
wide outlook and broad views (acquired 
during travels abroad in Italy and to 
Paris) have stamped him as a man of inter- 
national character, and we look forward 
in the future to even greater things from 
the brush of this talented master. a d 


ARIS.—The catalogue of works 
illustrated by Monsieur Georges 
Daragnés since 1917, dating from his 
first work (‘‘ Femmes,’’ by Paul Verlaine) 
now comprises forty-seven books. As a 
wood-engraver, etcher, engraver with the 
burin in black-and-white, M. Daragnés 
takes a high rank among our contemporary 
artists engaged in book-production. I 
purposely refrain from using the simple 
term “‘ illustrator,’ for he is much more 
than this: he is now the complete over- 
seer of the book he is turning out, planning 
out the whole scheme in detail, pictures and 
typography together, and, what is more, 
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“THE GENEALOGY OF HANDICRAFTS” 
MURAL PAINTINGS AT THE ENTRANCE 
TO THE ‘GOLDEN CITY,’’ BAVARIAN 
HANDICRAFTS EXHIBITION, MUNICH 
BY PROFESSOR NIDA RUMELIN 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR 
‘4 FAUST.’ ETCHING BY 
GEORGES DARAGNES 


carrying it out entirely by himself. For, 
very logically, he has become a printer so 
as to keep his independence to the end of 
the job, and preserve the responsibility 
and contro! of his editions. He has just 
installed at his place up in Montmartre a 
model workshop provided with printing 
presses, so that henceforth. both printing 
and engraving shall be directly under his 
charge. This solution of the infinitely 
delicate problem of material execution 
seems to be gaining ground nowadays 
in the world of artists who are realising 
that the finishing off of their efforts can 
hardly be separated from its more strictly 
intellectual development, to which hitherto 
most of them have confined themselves. 
Schmied also has his printing workshop ; 
Jou (whose works I hope to introduce to 
Stupio readers shortly) has just installed 
one: Sylvain Sauvage has only been 
prevented from doing so by local difficul- 
ties. Before long we shall have a group of 
artist-craftsmen of the book from whom we 
may expect the most excellent productions. 

Georges Daragnés was born at Guéthary, 
in the Basque country. He studied paint- 
ing under M. Luc Olivier Merson and 
M. Ferdinand Humbert. He worked 
with Bugatti at the Jardin des Plantes, 


PARIS 


and to earn a living was forced to under- 
take commercial tasks. Just before the 
war he illustrated a cheap edition of 
“Les Rencontres de M. de Bréot,” by 
Henri de Régnier. After serving for some 
time at the front as a machine-gunner, he 
fell seriously ill and was discharged. His 
first important task was the illustration 
of a little book by Verlaine, called 
“* Femmes,” for which he engraved thirty- 
one woodcuts. This work is rather free, 
and could only be circulated among a small 
body of bibliophiles; but shortly after- 
wards his engravings for the ‘‘ Ballad of 
Reading Gaol ” scored a brilliant success. 
In the short space at my disposal it is 
impossible to follow his development step 
by step. From that time forward he 
produced an uninterrupted series of 
works, testifying to enthusiastic study 
without any narrow bias. M. Daragnés 
has tried all kinds of engraving for the 
translation of his thoughts—wood cut 
with the penknife, the ‘ vélo”’ (a tool 
with small parallel teeth), and, in his 
“ Faust,”” etching. He has returned to 
the burin, the technique of which he 


a 


ILLUSTRATION FOR ‘A BORD DE 
L’ETOILE MATUTINE.”’ WASH 
DRAWING BY GEORGES DARAGNES 
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acquired at an early age. A whole volume 
could be written on the mind of this man, 
who is at once the possessor of a refined 
intellect and a high artistic talent. a a 


The representation of animals, in paint- 
ing or sculpture, can only be carried out 
successfully under certain rigorous con- 
ditions. It admits of neither approxi- 
mations nor conventions, and happy results 
are only obtainable as the result of deep 
and direct study. For many artists this 
is a drawback; but Monsieur Georges 
Guyot has not been frightened by it, and 
his career testifies to a determination which 
is both calm and fixed. a v_] J 

The son of working people, his early 
tastes led his parents to apprentice him to 
a wood-sculptor at the age of fourteen. 
But though his daily work gave him manual 
dexterity, he was made miserable by the 
necessities of the trade, the careful repro- 
duction of the same motive time after 
time. Happily his foreman, a worthy and 


far-seeing man, who saw that he had in 
him the stuff of which artists are made, 
advised him to experiment in designing on 
his ownaccount. He had always been fond 
of animals, and when the end of his 
apprenticeship permitted him to frequent 
the Jardin des Plantes and the menageries, 
he spent hours there, contemplating these 
new models which were a change from 
dogs, cats and the more familiar birds. At 
eighteen he was called up for military 
service, but nevertheless managed to fit 
in certain courses at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Rouen. At the request of the 
director, he modelled, in the barrack-room, 
a small bear, which was carried out in 
ceramic and admitted to the Salon. On 
his return to civil life, M. Guyot divided 
his time between his favourite studies and 
the hard necessities of earning a living. 
While continuing his painting, he sup- 
ported himself by becoming a cinema 
operator. After scoring a signal success, 
and winning a medal, at the Artistes 
Francais in 1910 with a large Dog, he was 
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“PANTHER.” BY 
GEORGES GUYOT 


“AIGLE ROYAL.” WATER- 
COLOUR BY GEORGES GUYOT 
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“ RONCIGLIONE NEL CIMINO.” ETCH- 
ING BY BENVENUTO DISERTORI 


(international Exhibition of Modern Engravings, Florence.) 
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still compelled to struggle hard. Sculpture 


is not a remunerative trade, and scarcely 
provides a living apart from official com- 
missions, and animals hardly provide a 
pretext for these. At last, in 1920, M. 
Guyot was made a Societaire of the 
Autumn Salon (as a painter), and thence- 
forth he worked with equal activity at oil 
painting, water-colour and sculpture in 
bronze, wood and pottery. His passion 
for the study of animals arises from the 
unexpected, but quite legitimate reason, 
that in them nature is to be found in purer 
form than in man. There are hardly any 
deformed animals, he says, especially wild 
animals. The lines, proportions and 
volume of muscles can be seen in their 
permanent truth, permitting of an attempt 
by the artist to translate the feeling of 
instinctive life. . MARCEL VALOTAIRE. 


PARIS—FLORENCE 


LORENCE,.—Although Italy may be 

called the’ birthplace of the art of 
etching, since it is to the Italians of the 
sixteenth century that credit is due for 
the creation of “‘type engraving’ by 
means of a mordant; and although it 
remained for over two centuries the 
cradle of this refined form of art, to this 
flourishing period has succeeded another 
which by contrast has been exceedingly 
poor. However, of late years a revival 
worthy of notice has taken place, which 
has been due less to the public than to a 
few enthusiasts like the art-critic Comm. 
Vittorio Pica and Comm. Lino Pesaro, of 
the gallery of that name, who have con- 
tinuously encotiraged this art both morally 
and materially. But to these two names 
of well-known art lovers one must now 
add the name of the young secretary of 


‘LA CHIESA DI S. NICCOLA.”’ ETCH- 


ING BY FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 
(International Exhibition of Modern 
Engravings, Florence) 
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the International Exhibition at Florence, 
Signor Del Massa, because never has 
Italy had a more complete and more 
interesting show of etchings than this. 
Examining the Italian section in order 
of merit, amongst the very first is 
Benvenuto Disertori who is still amongst 
the purest Italian etchers. His work 
may without hesitation be called classic. 
His etchings, technically speaking, are 
obtained just with the needle and mor- 
dant, the roulette so common with 
others is never perceptible in his prints. 
Next to this artist comes Antonio Car- 
bonati, also well known to the English 
public, who, in my view, has but one 
serious fault, namely, that he has com- 
mercialised his art too much. Amongst 
the drypointists, Anselmo Bucci da 
Fossombrone seems to be the only one 
who understands how this particular tech- 
nique ought to be treated. a a a 
Posthumous shows of artists like Con- 
coni, Mosé Bianchi, Faruffini, Pagliano 
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‘(THE MODEL.” 
“BY CARL LARSSON. (Inter- 
national Exhn. of Modern 
Engravings, Florence) 


ETCHING 


and Grubicy are also included in the 
Italian section. a v7) a a 

The next section is that devoted to 
British engravers, and lack of space and 
the familiarity of the English public with 
its artists permit of only a brief criticism 
of this section, which is by far the most 
complete and interesting in the whole 
show. Judging with the taste and views 
of an Italian critic, I find that the artists 
who rise above that superb level of general 
excellence which is justly a cause for pride 
in this section are Frank Brangwyn with 
his dynamic vision, James MacBey, whose 
peaceful interpretation of Venice appeals 
to us, Sir Frank Short, whose technique 
is surprising, and Sir D. Y. Cameron, 
who exhibits only two works, but exceed- 
ingly interesting ones; but, above all, 
Whistler is always the etcher that appeals 
to us more than any other. a a a 

France is represented marvellously by 
an abundant collection of the works of 
Meryon and Daumier, both of whom are 


«“ SHADOW.” ETCHING 
BY LUIGI CONCON{? 


(International Exhibition of Modern 


Engravings, Florence) 
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presented in their full value, and so 
copiously as it seldom occurs to find an 
artist represented in ordinary shows. To 
these two masters may be added such 
others as Besnard, Delatre, Denis, Forain, 
Guérin and Matisse. a J d v7] 
Germany has also sent her best engravers, 
amongst whom Otto Greiner and Max 
Klinger have posthumous shows; but 
the artist that interests most in this 
section is Max Liebermann, to whom may 
be added as a curiosity Oskar Kokoscka. 
Without going through each section 
(twenty-four in all), but selecting the best 
artists in each section, we find for America, 
Joseph Pennell, with good etchings ; for 
Hungary, Jules Rudnay, who recalls in 
some works the manner of Rembrandt ; 
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“THE FACTORY OF POMA.” 


ING BY C. CELESTINI. 
Exhn. of Modern Engravings, Florence) 


ETCH- 
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for Spain, one of the most interesting 
sections, Mariano Fortuny and Francisco 
Goya, whose posthumous shows are par- 
ticularly interesting. a a v7] v7] 

Belgium is represented by Delaunois, 
Opsomer, Rassenfosse, and Michel Danse. 
We then find Boberg, Larsson, Zorn, and 
Bergstrom for Sweden. Of course, Anders 
Zorn is by far the most interesting to our 
public, which has heard so much of this 
king of etchers and has seldom had 
opportunities of seeing his works. a d 

Sections are also devoted to Russia, 
China, Norway, Switzerland (with exam- 
ples of Hodler’s works), Austria, Poland, 


- Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, Rou- 


mania and Latvia. a 7) 7) a 
N. G. Frum. 


UDAPEST.—Lajos Szlanyi (born in 
1869) is one of the prominent 
representatives of the present generation 
of Hungarian landscape painters who 
began by exploring everything most typical 
in Hungarian scenery. Most of his pre- 
decessors used to seek suggestive motives 
outside the frontiers of their own land: 
K4roly Marké in Italy, Antal Ligeti in 
Palestine, Laszlé of Paal at Fontainebleau ; 
and for long the only Hungarian landscape 
painter who remained attached to his 
native soil was Geza Mészoly, Szlanyi’s 
senior, who lived on the shores of 
Lake Balaton. Szlinyi is more exclu- 
sively a landscapist than these older 
painters ; the human figure does not enter 
into his work. He is the painter of the 
soil, the vegetation and the atmosphere of 
Hungary. v7] v7] a v7] a 


His effort is to discover the most typical 
aspects, and among other things to evoke 
the Hungarian “ puszta.”” As a member 
of the artists’ colony at Szolnok, he 
devoted himself for many years to the 
artistic exploration of the very picturesque 
country and the vast plains which stretch 
out from the banks of the River Tisza, 
where it is joined by its tributary, the 
capricious Zagyva. a d d a 

He then made himself the portraitist 
of the little towns in the mountainous 
parts of Hungary. Subsequently the war 
and its consequences forced him to 
reside permanently in Budapest, and his 
latest efforts have depicted the charms 
of the scenery around the capital. He 
is) a, master. oi landscape, anda) very 
expert and subtle colourist. a a a 


A. E. 


“* HUNGARIAN MARKET 
TOWN IN WINTER”’ 
BY LAJOS SZLANYI 
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ARSAW.—M. Stanislas Jackowski 
was born in Warsaw in 1887 and 
studied philosophy and the history of the 
fine arts at the Cracow University. Soon 
after he took up exclusively the study of 
sculpture and was early the recipient of 
academic honours. Subsequently, he 
became one of the leading Polish sculptors 
of the younger generation, having executed 
a large number of portraits and statues 
for private collectors in Poland and abroad 
as well as for the Polish National Museum. 
It would be difficult to qualify M. 
Jackowski as belonging to any particular 
modern school of sculptors, or to trace in 
his works any Egyptian, Assyrian or other 
more or less artificial influences so pre- 
valent in Paris at the present time among 
the younger set of sculptors. He fearlessly 
avoids all rigid schemes of expression. 
E,. DE KLECZKOWSKI. 


As a representative of an older genera- 
tion, Stanislaw Maslowski (1853-1926) 
was very prominent among the painters 
living in Warsaw. He had studied in 
Warsaw, later on at Munich, but a strong 
artistic individuality helped him in the 
last days of his life to develop his own 
method of painting. a gd o a 

He was a colourist above everything 
else, and his principal means of expression 
was the patch of colour, often to the 
neglect of sfumato and chiaroscuro. He 
mainly used water-colours, though he left 


quite a number of oil paintings and was 


appreciated as a skilful draughtsman ; his 
subtle pencil studies of trees, for instance, 
are of very high quality indeed. a a 

In the selection of his subjects the 
literary anecdote had no part at all. He 
would paint the simplest things, wooden 
Polish inns, huts, churches, interiors of 
peasant huts, types of people from all 
parts of Poland. The characteristic, the 
typical, the peculiar and decided expres- 
sion—these were the things of most 
interest to him. Starting from a purely 
realistic technique, he later adoptéd some 
peculiarities of impressionism, and, in 
some of his water-colours, did not disdain 
the help of pointillism. a v7) a 

He had deep insight into the colour 
effects of sun and atmosphere, into the 
details of national popular crostume, and 
a profound knowledge of the Polish peasant. 
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Maslowski was by no means a virtuoso 
of technique in his painting or drawing. 
In both he committed various faults, and 
was unequal and capricious in his work. 
With the inborn temperament and artistic 
passion of a painter he would concentrate 
on some single detail of a picture, almost 
to the complete disregard for all its 
remaining parts. v7] v7] a r] 

Despite minor and major faults which 
analysis will easily detect in his works, 
Poland considers Maslowski to have been 
one of those painters, Polish to the core, 
whose achievements most faithfully reveal 
the national temperament. a v7] a 


MIECZYSLAW TRETER. 
(Translated by Max Gorynski.) 


“PORTRAIT OF-A GIRL” 
(ENGLISH CEMENT) 
BY STANISLAS JACKOWSKI 


“PEASANT HUT.” WATER-COLOUR 
BY STANISLAS MASLOWSKI 


“PEASANT WEAVING.” WATER- 
COLOUR BY STANISLAS MASLOWSKI 
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RAZ.—The appreciative criticisms of 

the work of the Austrian colour gravers 
on wood at a recent exhibition in London, 
warrant a second notice of the proofs of 
Carl Rotky. Since the publication of the 
first article this artist has advanced con- 
siderably in his art. Though, as in his 
earlier work, he seeks his motifs in the ever- 
varying landscape of his native land, 
Styria, he sees it with a broader mind, in 
his compositions with a sweep, as it were, 
he takes in what he thinks of importance 
in its build-up, leaving aside such elements 
as would to his artistic eye disturb the peace 
and loveliness of harmony and colouring 
which is so distinct a feature of Styrian 
scenery. Rotky depicts tenderness or 
ruggedness as the moment may tell, turning 
it to his will till it assumes that final form 
he has determined to set down. For what 
he gives us are no mere imaginative con- 
ceptions of more or less originality, but 
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revelations of that scenery, the spirit of 
its spirit. One is struck by the virility 
and, at the same time, its delicacy. He 
makes apparently no effort ; yet observa- 
tion reveals the infinite thought and care 
underlying every separate part of his work 
as in the whole composition. His draughts- 
manship is astonishing, yet it never savours 
of virtuosity, nor does he seek by devices 
to conceal faulty lines for such he would 
not tolerate. Indeed, there is an entire 
absence of tricks and subterfuges in his 
art as in his technique. For Rotky does 
not claim new methods of expression, 
either in his engravings themselves, in his 
cutting of their blocks or in their printing. 
His is perfection of craftsmanship. a a 

From what has been said it hardly seems 
necessary to say that Rotky performs every 
single operation himself before his proofs 
appear ready for the public. He isa severe 
self-critic, and this speaks volumes. A.S.L. 
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“IN THE HIGH MOUNTAINS” 
COLOUR WOODCUT BY CARL ROTKY 


COLOUR 


WOODCUT BY CARL ROTKY. 


“FOG, (OLD GRAZ).” 


COLOUR 


WOODCUT BY CARD RO kx 


“CHURCH OF PILGRIMAGE.” 
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HILADELPHIA.— Pressure on our 

space prevented any illustration of the 
work of Mr. R. Tait MacKenzie at the 
time of his recent exhibition in London. 
We are now able to give an example of 
his work which is marked by high qualities 
of imagination and command of plastic 
form. a d J J v7] a 


EW YORK.—Gordon Grant is of 
Scotch ancestry, and was born in 

San Francisco. His father was closely 
connected with the sea, and with seafaring 
men; and Sunday dinner usually meant 
one or more sea-captains as guests. When 
the elder Grant decided that his son should 
be educated in Scotland, Gordon made 
the voyage around the Horn in one of the 
famous clipper ships. r] J v7] 
Since then Gordon Grant has faithfully 
followed the sea. He has cruised almost 
everywhere, the Indian Ocean alone still 
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remaining for him unvisited. A pro- 
jected voyage to Java, however, is ex- 
pected to supply this deficiency. 

Mr. Grant is a competent ship’s officer, 
and the details of all his paintings are 
technically accurate. They do not, how- 
ever, thereby lose aught of beauty or 
romance. Mr, Grant has become an 
excellent sailor without becoming less of 
an artist. His scientific knowledge has 
not deprived him of his gift for poetry. 
His ships, it may be said, are always 
argosies, freighted with an even more 
precious gold than came in and out of 
Ragusa, the gold of romance, and of a 
romance that knows no disenchantment. 


Twenty-six countries were represented 
in the New Primitives’ Exhibition, with a 
total of 177 paintings. Bulgaria, Georgia, 
Iceland, and Poland sent their contribu- 
tions, as well as those countries one may 
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“INTO THE WEST” 
BY GORDON GRANT 
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‘MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER ”’ 
Bi Yeu ],Om DiArvateDiS-OsN 


have more frequently in mind. The 
greatest number of pictures were sub- 
mitted by American artists, with France 
and Germany close seconds. There can 
be no doubt as to the effort of the Société 
Anonyme to make the exhibit compre- 
hensive and representative ; and, whether 
or not it genuinely succeeded in the fulfil- 
ment of this ambition, it assembled a 
highly interesting show. a v7] v7] 
The pictures which seem to have gone 
the furthest toward rendering new methods 
articulate, and perhaps eloquent, are Hein- 
rich Campendonk’s (Germany) Pierrot; 
Gutfreund’s (Czechoslovakia) Industry ; 
Suzanne Phocas’ (France) Girl with a 
Parrot; and John Storrs’ New York. 
Marguerite Zorach’s (American) A Family 
Supper, painted to represent embroidery, 
is interesting without carrying the convic- 
tion of any great importance, although it 
continues to haunt the memory in a 
rather pleasing manner; and Dottori’s 
(Italy) Mystic Landscape succeeds in being 
mystical without being an imitation of 
William Blake. a v7] v7] a 
There is one man, Mondrian (The 
Netherlands), praised very highly by the 
Société Anonyme, whose work frankly 
exasperates even my open mind. ‘Two 
straight, black lines, intersecting at right 
angles, cannot, by any stretch of my 
302 


imagination, be conceived as art, and 
certainly cannot be conceived as experi- 
ment. (I seem to recall the same thing’s 
having been done before). But if one 
excepts “‘ Mondrian From Holland With 
His International Group Standing For 
Clarification,” as he is enthusiastically 
described in the catalogue, one feels that 
here is an exhibit which presents modern 
art in the light of unusual promise. It 
definitely feels after an expression of 
important realities in forms familiar to 
our contemporary consciousness; and, 
at times, it definitely lays hold on them 
NELSON JUNIUS SPRINGER. 


Jo Davidson, whose recent bust of 
John D. Rockefeller is here reproduced, 
is one of the group of American artists 
working mainly in Paris. Starting to 
earn his living at fourteen, in turn as 
messenger boy, travelling salesman, and 
cleaner, he joined. the Art Students’ 


“INDUSTRY.” BY 
GUTFREUND 


League in New York at fifteen. Later he 
went to Yale University where McNeill 
was instructor in sculpture. He cleaned 
his studio by day, earning $4 a week, and 
went to evening classes. Then he started 
doing burnt wood portraits, which soon 
became a vogue, so that he was able to 
earn enough to attend day classes. He 
received a scholarship for a sculptured 
group and came to Paris. For a few weeks 
Davidson attended the Beaux-Arts, but not 
finding what he needed, left and worked 
principally on his own. He still advocates 
a return to the Renaissance custom of 
students being apprenticed in some 
master’s studio rather than going to 
academic art schools. v7] v] d 
His early sculpture includes peasant 
figures, nudes, and groups. In 1918 he 
started that series of busts of military, 
naval and political heads of the War and 
the Peace which has made him famous. 
Many literary notabilities, philosophers 
and artists have sat to him, among them 
Joseph Conrad, Georg Brandes, Anatole 
France, Tagore, Chaliapin and Charlie 
Chaplin. Just before the War Davidson 
had an exhibition at the Leicester Gal- 
leries, and did busts in London of Lord 
Northcliffe, Lord French, and J. L. Garvin. 
Latterly he has been doing extra- 
.ordinarily understanding busts of the 
great business and industrial heads of 
America. He is expressing in them our 
age as surely as the later painters of the 
Middle Ages expressed the idea of the 
Church, The Rockefeller has been done 
in double life-size in a warm pinkish 
stone that gives remarkably well the 
illusion of flesh; it is set up in the 
Standard Oil Building of New York. 
At present the artist is at work on a 
memorial figure of Walt Whitman to be 
put up in New York by the Authors’ 
Club of America and a nine-foot seated 
statue of the late Senator La Follette 
intended for the Hall of Fame at Washing- 
ton. ELLA WINTER. 


REVIEWS 


The Development of the Theatre: A 
Study of Theatrical Art from the Beginnings 
to the Present Day. By ALLARDYCE 
Nicott. (Harrap.) 42s.net. The publi- 
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cation of this delightful book is one of the 
rare occasions when a reviewer can indulge 
in unqualified praise. Professor Nicoll 
is, firstly, a writer of literary distinction, 
secondly an original thinker, and thirdly 
a scholar with the ability to make his 
researches interesting. He has chosen 
for his book two hundred and seventy-one 
illustrations which in themselves form an 
illuminating history of the theatre. The 
Greek Masks, the Callot Drawings in the 
Commedia Dell’ Arte chapter and the 
designs by Bibiena, Juvarra and Piranesi 
in Theatres of France and Italy (Eighteenth 
Century) should be of particular interest 
to readers of THE STUDIO. v7] r) 

Spanish Art. Burlington Magazine 
Monograph—II. (Published for the Bur- 
lington Magazine by B. T. Batsford.) 
42s. net. a y] y7] 77] 77] 

The idea of these monographs is to 
provide an introductory review to the 
various aspects of a country’s art. There 
are sections on Architecture, Painting, 
Sculpture, Textiles, Ceramics, Woodwork 
and Metalwork, and the introduction to 
each section is written by an authority of 
high standing. If the method makes it 
difficult to see the subject steadily and as 
a whole it ensures an accurate and illumin- 
ating account ofits component parts. And 
we are far from saying that the method as 
applied here does prevent a comprehensive 
understanding. On the contrary, the 
volume is very consistent, and forms a 
worthy and valuable successor to Chinese 
Art which successfully charted and defined 
what to many of us was an exceedingly 
vague field. Spanish Art, too, outside of 
the paintings of three masters, Velasquez, 
El Greco and Goya, is, to the average 
person interested in art, not well enough 
known. A vague idea of the “ florid 
intricacy’ and ‘ decorative splendour,”’ 
to which Sir Charles Holmes refers in his 
chapter on Spanish Painting, is all the 
average person’s equipment ; but a close 
study of foreign invasions and influences 
such as that which Mr. Royall Taylor 
provides in his study of Spanish architec- 
ture places one’s conception on a quite 
different plane. Indeed, it shows it would 
be a mistake to be too single in opinion 
about an art which is not at all homoge- 
neous: in which the Visigothic, Moham- 
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medan and French influences have all 
played a part in preventing an artistic 
unity. The absence of steady progression, 
Sir Charles Holmes notes, when remark- 
ing on the fact that Spanish painting, so 
unequal in quality, almost, outside a few 
individuals, negligible, has yet, in its great 
realistic phase, laid the foundations of 
modern painting. a v7) a a 

The other sections are all good, and 
there is a magnificent series of plates, nine 
of which are in colour. A feature we par- 
ticularly appreciate is the size of the plates. 
They are all on as large a scale as possible, 
which adds enormouslyto their value for the 
student and to the general impressiveness 
of the book. It is, in fact, conceived on 
a rich and magnificent scale, and such 
features as its scholarly articles, an exhaus- 
tive bibliography and a map make it also 
of great practical use. r7] a a 
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SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 


In addition to “ Posters and Publicity ’” 
(of which particulars appear on page 275), 
THE StTupiIo has just issued Sir Paul 
Lambotte’s book on “Flemish Painting 
before the Eighteenth Century,’ which 
constitutes a rapid, but scholarly and well- 
illustrated review of the great period ot 
Flemishart. g g g g g 

A volume for the connoisseur and 
the bibliophile is Mr. J. B. Manscn’s 
“ Life and Work of Degas,”” which fulfils 
the real need of an authoritative guide to 
the production and biography of this 
prolific artist. On October 18 a third book 
of great interest will appear: “ Design in 
the Theatre,”” by George Sheringham and 
James Laver, with contributions from 
Gordon Craig, Nigel Playfair and Charles 


B. Cochran. a a a gd a 
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«-* ** CABASSET 3; TOLEDO, ABOUT 
1600-10.”’ (In the Wallace 
collection. Reproduced from 
the Burlington Magazine 
Monograph: “Spanish Art ’’) 
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THE GROSVENOR SCHOOL ee 
of MODERN ART 


Principal: IAIN MACNAB, A.R.E. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO ARTISTS WISHING | CYRIL..E. POWER, F.R.Hist.S., A-RIB.A., A.R.B.A., 


Architectural Construction and Ornament. 


TO WORK FROM LIFE WITHOUT FRANK RUTTER, B.A., Lectures on Modern Painters. 


CLAUDE FLIGHT, R.B.A., Lino Cuts. 


MISS C. M. STOCKDALE, Fi d Ani } ing. 
TUITION. S. DAWSON TAYLOR, Einbecapkyi Sage wie 
DRAWING — PAINTING — MODELLING — ILLUSTRATION 


ETCHING—AQUATINT—BLOCK PRINTING—LITHOGRAPHY, &c. Day and Evening Classes 
Residential accommodation arranged for Students. 


vicroRta 72 339 WARWICK SQUARE, Wvictoris'Sation) LONDON, S.W.1 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


CAMBERWELL SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 


PECKHAM ROAD, S.E.5 


Principal ... .... STANLEY THOROGOOD, A.R.C.A. 
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Subjects of Instruction: 

DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM LIFE 

FIGURE MODELLING FOR POTTERY 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
The school has well-equipped workshops for Pottery (including gas and electric furnaces) Enamelling, Jewellery and Silversmithing; also 

Trade Classes in Bookbinding, Cabinet Making, Plastering and Typography. 

In connection with costume Design, practical classes are held in dressmaking, cutting and modelling. 
Further information may be obtained on application to the Secretary at the School. 


MONTAGU H. COX 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


The POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL of ART, Regent St. 
HeapMaster: G. P. GASKELL, R.B.A., R.E. 


Life Classes—H. WATSON, R.W.S. Design—H. G. THEAKER, R.B.A., A.R.C.A. 
Landscape & Still Life—G. H. LENFESTEY, R.B.A.,A.R.C.A. Modelling—H. BROWNSWORD, ARBS, ARCA’ 


Full courses of training for students intending to become 
Painters, Sculptors, Book Illustrators, Designers or Art Teachers 
LIFE CLASSES (Figure and Costume), for Men and Women, are held every day and every evening (except Saturday) 
MODELLING LIFE CLASSES, six times weekly. Classes in DESIGN, FIGURE COMPOSITION, DRAWING FOR 
REPRODUCTION, etc., every day and every evening. A Special Section of the School is devoted to the study of 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
Prospectus on Application to the Director of Education, The Polytechnic, 307-311 Regent Street, W. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ARI 


STRATFORD STUDIOS, STRATFORD ROAD, KENSINGTON, W. 8. 
Directors: JOHN HASSALL, R.I. FRANK EASTMAN, Gold Medallist. 


DIAG eG. Assists 


Portrait Painting: RICHARD JACK, R.A. Poster and Commercial Design: JOHN HASSALL, R.I. ble 
Drawing and Painting from the Figure and Still Life: FRANK EASTMAN. Miniature Painting : M. EASTMAN ees 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY TELEPHONE: WESTERN 306! 


+> SCHOOL of MODERN PICTORIAL $i" 
“CYPENLOVE?” ino tannscare art 2" > 


Principal: FRANK SPENLOVE-SPENLOVE, R.L., R.O.1., R.C.A. Gold Medallist, 

Paris Salon, and International Honours. Pagina’ 

Painter of Works:—‘ Funerailles dans les Pays-Bas’’ (1901) and ‘‘ Trop Tard” (1905), bought by the Frenc 

Government for the Musee du Luxembourg and also “Le Dernier Voyage,” purchased by yirance (1906) for the City of Paris. 
Demonstration Instruction.—The process of painting from the Sketch” to the “Finished Picture. 
The School provides first-class Modern Instruction in all Branches of Drawing and Painting. Elementary and Advance Classes 

Special Private Instruction and Demonstration Classes in Landscape and Costume Figure, etc. 
ey 1)" STUDIOS 


WU 


Owing to the demand for the instruction, names should 116.118 Victorin Street 
be entered eariy—to avoid disappointment. LONDON, S.W.1 = 
THE NEXT SESSION will begin September 27th. Near Victoria Station = 
nwa 
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Caucational 
SIMIAN 


oT. JOHN’S WOOD ART SGCHO@@is 


29 ELM TREE ROAD, N.W38. 


Principal: FREDERICK D. WALENN. Assistant Teacher: LEONARD FULLER, AnpD STAFF 


Under the Patronage of Members of the Royal Academy and other eminent artists. 


UIT 


THE SCHOOLS PROVIDE A COMPLETE COURSE OF TRAINING IN ART, INCLUDING ELEMENTARY, ANTIQUE, 
STILL LIFE, LIFE (FIGURE AND COSTUME), ILLUSTRATION, POSTER, ANATOMY AND COMPOSITION 


Students specially prepared for the free studentships at the Royal Academy Schools. Since March, five students have 
been sent in and four of these admitted on probation. 


SPECIAL CLASSES ror DRAwinG FoR REPRODUCTION, DESIGN AND LETTERING AND FAsHION DRAWING. STUDENTS MAY 
ENTER AT ANY TIME AND THEIR TERM COUNTS FROM THE DAY OF ENTRANCE. ALL APPLICATIONS TO BE MADE TO THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


GOLDSMITHS’. COLLEGE SCHOOL G@Ray ass 


AMOR FENN, Headmaster 


HAROLD SPEED, R.P., P. it Painti d Fi Composition PERCY BUCKMAN, R.M.LS., Life, Drawing and Painting ; Landscape 
VC PLATT ARE. ARG Dae Hee ee ALFRED TAYLOR, Commercial Art [Painting 
STANLEY ANDERSON, R.E., Etching, Aquatint and Mezzotint CLIVE GARDINER, Life Drawing, Drapery Study, Antique and Still Life 
HARRY NAPPER, Design and Architectural Drawing FREDERICK HALNON, R.S.B.S., Modelling (Life and Antique) [Painting 


An addition to the subjects already dealt with will be a class for Wood Engraving a3 a means of artistic expression, under the direction of 


Mr. J. G. Platt, A. R. E., A.R.C.A 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES FOR MEN AND WOMEN. NEXT SESSION BEGINS 26rx SEPTEMBER, 1927 
Full particulars of the School will be sent on application to THE WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 14 


(The College is of easy access from all parts. Frequent Trams and Buses from Victoria 3 30 minutes’ journey.) 


[Desee the winter months Mrs. TAYLOR of “Cuirr Houses,” Lamorna, 
CorNWALL, would give special winter terms for 10 or 12 students. Mr. S. J. 
LAMORNA BIRCH, assisted by Mr. S. H. GARDINER, would give criticism and 


lessons occasionally. Room being limited an early application is necessary, 


fess Administrative County of London 
Civundicnal as Bh Londen inte L.C.C. Westminster Technical Institute 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL OF ART 
=~; SOUTH LONDON Tel. : Victoria 5755 Vincent Square, S.W.1 


TECHNICAL ART SCHOOL Session 1927-1928 


122-124, Kennington Park Road, S.E. DAY AND EVENING CLASSES in Drawing 
and Painting from life and still life, Modelling, Stone- 
7 carving and other practical applications of plastic art, 
Classes nm Narrative Design on a cubic basis, Formal Design with 
special reference to its use in advertising and the theatre. 


STAFF: WALTER Bayes (Head Master), Mervyn Lawrence, 
Malcolm Drummond, Aubrey Hammond, Rupert Lee, 
Bernard Meninsky, Frank Medworth, Randolph Schwabe. 


< DRA \ \ } [ N G Apply for prospectus to the Principal 


Montacu H. Cox 
Clerk of the London County Council 
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* Staff : ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 
THOMAS TYRRELL, INNES FRIPP, EpGaR S. FRITH 


aes HACKNEY INSTITUTE 


CHARLES HARTWELL, R.A. PHILIP CONNARD R.A. 
dé Dalston Lane, E.8. 


A Studentship of £50 per annum for two years in Principal: Percy Kirk, m.a. (Cantab.), A.M.1.C.E., A.M.I.M F. 


each of the above c'asses is offered to students attend- 


ing the Schoo!, In addition, two Travelling Student. 
ships, cach of thd value of £300 will ke offered pectly SCHOOL OF ART 


to students of very exceptional merit. Competitors for 


the Scu'pture Studentship must be under thirty-two Headmaster of the School of Art: 

years uh age and ioe te hess Ses Pees Cuas. E. Eva, A.R.¢.A. (Lond.) 

twenty-five years. e schoo! i; open dai y and every : 

evening with the exception of Saturday:. (ay and DAY AND EVENING CLASSES IN Drawing and 
Evening Life Classe>. Nominal fees. Students may Painting, Design, Illustration, Life and Costume, Poster 
enter at any time. Prospectus can be obtained from the Design, Fashion Drawing, Embroidery, Metalwork, 
Secretary, City and Guilds of London Institute, : ; , 


Gresham Co'lege, Basingha'l Street, E.C.2, and the ) Jewellery, Enamelling, Modelling, Ete. 
Clerk at the above School. 


Further particulars on application to the Secretary at the School 


| eee MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council 
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OSTA] THE WOODSTOCK ART COURSES 


THE COURSES WITH A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


Individual Work and Individual Attention throushout. 
Under the direction of J. W. T. VINALL, A.R.C.A., F.R.S.A. 


1. CHALK (Infant). 
6. MODEL PERSPECTIVE SKETCHING. 


10. MANUSCRIPT. 11. POSTER. 


Preparation for all Examinations 
Fee per Subject 
Oo PASTEL. 32 PENCIL, “4. PEN, 5. WATER-COLOUR: 


7. IELUSTRAEION. 8. DESIGN. 9. LETTERING, 
12. BLACKBOARD. 


Apply for Syllabus of subject selected enclosing stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to: 
THE DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, 2 Woodstock Studios, (ST) Woodstock Road, Bedford Park, London, W.4 


IN Choose from the following: 


: 2 Guineas. 


BRITISH ACADEMY OF ARTS 
ROME 53, Via Margutta 
Open from October to June 
Daily Classes in Painting, Sculpture and Drawing 
from the Nude and Costumed Model. 


Special terms for Students registering for the whole 
course. 


For further information please apply to the Secretary. 


SCHOOL OF WOOD-CARVING 


See REOE PLACE, S.W. 7 


CLASSES DAILY, 9-5 (South Kensington) 
EVENING CLASS: MONDAYS & FRIDAYS, 7-9 


‘Instruction in Wood-carving, modelling, design, drawing, etc. 
Full particulars of the Registrar 
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MINIATURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING 
IN OILS, WATER COLOURS, Etc. 


Pie er REO PRAGA, R.B.A. 


(President, The Society of Ministre) 
Private Lessons only 
Address: 3, ROLAND GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
(Close to Gloucester Road and South Kensington Stations 
Telephone: Kensington 7689 


Mr. S. Arthur Lindsey, e's 


resumes his classes in Oil, Water-Colour and 
Miniature Painting in October at 
THE STUDIO, 12 RepciirFE Roap, SouTH 
KENSINGTON, S.W.10. 


Private and Correspondence lessons by arrangement 


SKETCHING ING E12 


(LANDSCAPE) 


The easiest and best medium for the amateur 
SPECIAL OFFER OF THREE MONTHS’ POSTAL 
TUITION (INDOOR WORK) AND COMPLETE OUT- 
FIT OF MATERIALS FOR §55s. Sent to any part of the world. 


PAUL BRINSON, R.B.A., WEST WOODLANDS, READING 


FASHIONS of TO-DAY 


|e Se given by experienced Fashion Artist in Wash, 
Line, and Colour; also Show Cards and Cover Designs. 
Personal Tuition or by Correspondence. Terms on applica- 


ee Lie era DW Leaks 


(Author of Fashion Drawing and Design) 
Tue STUDIO, 124 HAMPSTEAD Way, GARDEN SUBURB, N.W.11 | 


CHELSEA Lady Artist Exhibitor) 


Receives pupils at her 
own Studio or at pupils’ house. Perspective, 
Still Life, Lite Drawing and Painting. For 
terms, apply to Mrs. John McKirdy Duncan, 

8, Fernshaw Road, Chelsea, S.W.10. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


SGH OOO ie 1hes 


A Prospectus of Courses of Study, Scholarships, 
Halls of Residence, Fees, etc., may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 


OUTDOOR SKETCHING IN 


LONDON ALFRED BILLINGHURST, 


. R.B.A., will take a few pupils in 
painting (Oil and Water-Colours), Landscape, Figure, 


Portraits. 
THE STUDIO, 15a Cromwell Place, S.W.7 


(Opposite South Kensington Station) 


W. EGGINTON, RI. 


is conducting Sketching Classes in 
Water-Colours criticised by post 
For particulars apply § DEVON TERRACE, TEIGNMOUTH 


THE FROBISHER SCHOOL 
See ING foe Pas 


(one hour from London) 
Human and Animal Models. Classes for Out- 
door Sketching. For Prospectus apply MISS 
FROBISHER, 24 Rudolph Road, Bushey, Herts. 


Newlyn School of Painting 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. STANHOPE FORBES, R.A. 


Drawing and Painting from the Life, Landscape Painting, etc. 
Summer and Winter Classes are held. 
For full particulars apply to Mr. STANHOPE FoRBES, 
igher Faugan, Newlyn, Penzance 


The 


CLIFFORD MILBURN & CO. 


Original pe e 
reser POSTER COLOUR 
Colour Eyet 
Makers Write for Colour Chart 
: SMA {WINN 
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JEFFREY & Co., L™ 


NEW WALL PAPERS 


and 
Schemes of Decoration 


NOW ON VIEW 


At the West End Showrooms 
JEFFREY GALLERY, 53 Berners Street, W.1 


Factory, Offices & Showroom— 
64 ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON, N.1 


Highest Awards, including Nine Gold Medals 


SANOHdaTSL 


0190 ASOYNWIYd 
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ETCHING GROUNDS 


USED BY MOST EMINENT ETCHERS 


COPPER & ZINC PLATES OF BEST QUALITY, COATED OR 

UNCOATED. MANUFACTURER OF ETCHING AND WOOD 

ENGRAVING MATERIALS AND TOOLS, ALL OF THE 
BEST ENGLISH MAKE. 


W. Y. RHIND 


69 GLOUCESTER ROAD, REGENT'S PARK 
LONDON, N.W. 
Nearest Tube Stations; Chalk Farm and Camden Town 


BR AES oie 

RSE ARTS 

whose particular forte 

is Ornamental Letterina 

and Writing is welf 

acquainted with the steef pens 
made expressly for this class of 
work by the masters of Steef 
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DECORATIVE 
LEATHER WORK 


Our new catalogue sent post free illus- 
trates the complete range of tools. 
Modelling, Pointing and Dresden tools, 
knives, hammers and wheels, ring, dot, 
Start, nailhead and fancy punches 
brass rulers, etc. 


EN THOUSAND new books are 

i published every year, some 
rood, some bad—each one 
oosted by someone. You read 
o many book reviews and re- 
eive so many tips from friends 
hat you are only confused. How 
an you know what’s what? 

Buying and reading books al- 
vays has been too much of a 
ottery. No concise, intelligent 
ittempt has ever been made to 
ort books effectually for read- 
‘rs. For the first time in the 
uistory of book publishing that 
ittempt is now being made by 
he Literary Guild of America. 
This is how it is being done: 

1. Distinction: The Guild has 
1 distinguished Board of Editors 
-onsisting of Carl Van Doren, 
Editor-in-Chief; Glenn Frank, 
Lona Gale, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
“linor Wylie. This board, long 
vefore the publication dates of 
he books, reads in manuscript 
orm the latest novels, biogra- 
»hies, essays, etc. From these 
nanuscripts the Guild Board se- 
ects what its editors believe to 
ve the outstanding book for a 
-ertain month. 

2. First Copies: This book is 
hen issued ina special edition 
or the Guild members and is 
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sent to them postage prepaid. 
It reaches them on the very pub- 
lication date of that book—the 
same day on which the book- 
seller gets his regular edition. 
You get the book when it is ab- 
solutely new and fresh. 

3. Half Price: Through the 
Literary Guild and only through 
the Guild, by subscribing for a 
year, you secure these books at 
about one-half the price which 
they would retail for in book 
stores. So that the Guild service 
costs you nothing—it actually 
saves you about one-half. This 
half price is not offered by any 
organization except the Literary 
Guild of America. 

Evidence that this plan works 
admirably is given by scores of 
letters that arrive daily from 
enthusiastic subscribers and by 
the long list of distinguished 
people all over the country who 
belong tothe Guild. Convenience, 
economy, better books—that is 
the Guild plan. 

Send the coupon for our book- 
let. See if this service isn’t the 
correct one for your needs. This 
booklet will tell you more of 
this absolute innovation in book 
buying, of its decided advantages 
in price, of its assured rendering 
of a real literary service. 


j Literary Guild of America, Inc. 


Dept. 14-C.A. 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 
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GALLERY NOTES 
By MARYA MANNES 


eee Ecthaps the loudest 
alarm for the winter season sounds 
at the Kraushaar Galleries. If these 
French moderns and _ semi-moderns 
were always as well represented as they 
are in this exhibition, there would be 
less doubt as to their worth. Matisse, 
Braque, Derain, de Segonzac, Manet, 
Daumier—all of them have superb in- 
stances of their work to champion 
them. Matisse is at his purest in de- 
sign, his most vibrant in color; Bra- 
que’s one painting, a still-life, is beauti- 
fully mellow, fluent. The two Derain 
heads are Derain with all his rich solid- 
ity, and none of his heaviness, his fre- 
quent stiff muddiness. De Segonzac is 
harsh and dramatic. ‘There is one fine 
Van Gogh of the hospital corridor at 
Arles; and one, very puzzling to the 
writer, of a sunset. It seems oily, has 
none of the fierce brittleness so charac- 
teristic of the painter. Berthe Morisot’s 
canvas seems a little sweet; Picasso’s 
big white figure of a woman a little 
bloodless. And Radon, in these partic- 
ular canvases, seems more the mystic 
than the painter. Daumier, Guys, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec and Forain also delight 
the Kraushaar walls with drawings and 
watercolors. ‘Ihe choice displayed in 
this groun of familiar Frenchmen is 
certainly far above the average. 


ILCH—The decorative embroider- 

ies of Georgiana Brown Harbe- 
son shown in October at the Milch 
Galleries fall between two fires: the 
fire of real artistic perception and the 
fire of fine workmanship. In other 
words, they are not good enough in 
color or design to rank as sheer decora- 
tion, and not executed with enough 
skill to be valued as embroidery alone. 
Mrs. Harbeson uses quaint Victorian 
themes of lovers under drooping trees. 
and miniature bridges; and _ stitches 
them in with a rather coarse woolen 
thread in banal colors. The writer ap- 
proves heartily of the intention; be- 
lieves in fact that half of those now 
painting easel-pictures would do far 
better wielding an awl or a_ needle. 
But craft, if it stands alone, must be 1m- 
peccable. 
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UDENSING Galleries, Inc., are 

out-Dudensing Dudensing in the 
modernity of their new home at 5 
East 57th Street. But even silvered 
walls, silvered lattices and blue-glazed 
rhinoceri on pedestals cannot daunt or 
outshine the Young Americans there 
shown. A decorative panel by Buk hits 
one first, Vigorous if not subtle, and 
well-planned. After that, some delicate 
clear translucent paintings of sea and 
ships and snow by A. Wiltz; a strong 
and attractive landscape by R. E. John- 
ston; two canvases by William Schul- 
hoff—an acrobat and a still-life—good 
in color and energetic, if not too origi- 
nal; and some virile watercolors by 
Vukovic. Nura’s soft paintings are 
good decoration in a decadent way. 
There are many others, of lessening in- 
terest, but on the whole the work was 
encouraging. The Young Americans 
have a flavor of their own. 


ONTROSS—Last month Montross 
showed the paintings of Bradley 
Walker Tomlin. All Mr. Tomlin’s can- 
vases are warm and rich, besides being 
simple. The smaller the space allotted 
him, however, the better he paints. 
Three small studies — an eggplant, a 
squash, a pear—are luscious and lumin- 
ous to the eating point, fairly voluptu- 
ous. One of his heads, a young girl's, 
is fine in a more decorative, less tactile 
way. But the moment he tackles a 
large space—more objects—he lapses 
into a sort of triteness. “[able, table- 
cloth and apples spilling. Devitalized 
whiffs of Cezanne. But there is one ex- 
ception—a painting of a negro holding 
in one hand a sun-flower, in the other a 
Bible. There is a strange passion in the 
sun-flower, an archaic sincerity in the 
whole. Mr. Tomlin has guts. 

Also at the Montross is a group of 
water-colors by Harrison Stevens; as 
small in vision as theyeare on paper, 
pleasant in a tiny, brainless way. 


Montross followed Mr. Tomlin’s 
work with 79 paintings and watercolors 
and etchings of Harold Weston, a young 
American living in the Pyrenees. ‘This 
fecundity implies no flipness. On the 
contrary, Mr. Weston is extremely sin- 
cere, vigorous and complete. He lays 
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The November issue, now out, contains, among other items of delight and instruction: 


Vox Populi in Art by A. B. Simkins 


This is an amusing and enlightening account of the personal experiences of a painter 
with ideals, who attempted to paint to the popular taste. This article also throws, obliquely, an 
interesting light upon the human traits and the problem of the artist. 


Nellie Bloom by Marcery LATIMER 


We believe that this is one of the most powerful studies of heartbreak and jealousy that 
has ever been published in English. Always on the look-out for the rise of new talent, we are 
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she has had but a few things published. 
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Florentine Journal by ARNOLD BENNETT 
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ested in Bennett’s comments upon the art in the museums of Florence. 


There are many other articles, stories and sketches including: “The Undying Glimmer”, an 
analysis of the tender emotions, by Davin Cort; “Theatrical Press-Agentry”, an engaging study of a 
peculiarly gifted, if maligned, literary fauna, by BERNARD SOBEL; “Putting the Shocks into Shockers”, a 
revelation of some of the secrets of the craft of writing mystery stories, by VALENTINE WILLIAMS 


Also, Ropert C. BeNcHLEy, the famous humorist and dramatic critic, begins a department in 
criticism of the theatres, burlesque shows, vaudeville, night clubs, skating rinks and other features 
of metropolitan nocturnal entertainment. 
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his paint on with a dry force. His color 
is usually rich, although in a fairly re- 
strained key; his arrangements immov- 
able in their calm rightness. His habit 
of stippling—of breaking up masses 
with a very short, brusque stroke—is 
not always as successful as his more le- 
gato style. It distracts, disseminates. Of 
all his works perhaps the nude bending 
over a cat is the finest. It is hot, solid 
and beautiful in tone. For sheer decora- 
tion, his view from the studio window 
takes the prize, an un-angular study of 
angles, in rich color. And for splendid 
composition, the “‘Cats by the Stove.” 

Mr. Weston’s etchings seemed more 
interesting than his watercolors of hills 
and hill-towns, made monotonous by 
the aforesaid broken treatment. He is 
undeniably happiest in the use of oils: 
and capable of growth, which is a good 
sign. 


ERARGIL—At the Ferargil galleries 
are the works of George Hill. They 
are agreeable, in good taste, a little an- 
aemic. Sometimes Mr. Hill achieves con- 
siderable charm in a sort of quiet 
balancing of space — notable in his 
“Workman and Maid’ and ‘‘Choir 
Boys and Workmen.”’ 
The etchings of Polly Knipp Hill 


are also shown, sincere and orthodox ° 


work. 


EUMANN-—I dropped in to see the 

tail end of the summer show at 
Neumann’s Art Circle. A painting by 
Paul Burlin stood out from the rest— 
a large room with three women vari- 
ously placed in its walls. Although the 
three women seem too integral, too self- 
sufficient to pull the canvas into a hot 
cancentration, the color is warm and 
easy, the painting full-bodied and far 
more fluent and gracious than in earlier 
Burlins. No more this artist’s corrod- 
ing antagonism to charm. 

Isabel Howland had a pleasing opal- 
escent nude trying on a hat; and painted 
with a fleshiness, a frank but gentle 
sensuousness rare in Women artists. 


Weber was there, of course, forceful 
in a contained way—but a little cold. 
Except, perhaps, for a small and som- 
bre painting of a girl’s head, more 
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art. 673 illustrations. $15.00 
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dramatic than he usually permits him- 
self to be. 


One of the most intriguing canvases 
in the show is a small one by Doris 
Rosenthal—dealing with a slanting 
raftered ceiling that plunges down into 
a dormer window and a little nude. The 
arrangement is more arresting than the 
paint; but the paint has a vitality, par- 
ticularly in a minute reproduction of 
one of Cezanne’s huge ‘‘Bathers’’ hang- 
ing under the rafters. Perhaps this re- 
flects on Cezanne. 


There is a good small Karfiol of 
interwoven bodies, and a bad big Kar- 
fiol of a pretty nude, faintly prostituent. 


The New Art Circle is now having a 
centenary exhibition of the works of 
Thomas Rowlandson, the English cari- 
caturist. 


EYHE—Besides an exquisite 

Picasso etching, recently done 
and in his purest manner, Weyhe has 
a liberal scattering of works discovered 
in a summer’s snooping abroad. Per- 
haps the most sympathetic among these 
are the paintings of Lahner, a Hungar- 
ian. His color is charming, his line 
gracious; and the whole refreshingly 
un-forced. 


Ganso is represented by his clever but 
middle-class peep-show nudes in water- 
color. 


Weyhe has been showing the water- 
colors of Mr. George Biddle. Mr. 
Biddle is blessed with a sense of humor 
and great decorative finesse. His deli- 
cately brilliant scenes of Haiti hills and 
animals and bodies are painted with 
a sure hand and an incisive sense of 
form. He leaves much of his white 
paper in its pristine state, spacing his 
color here and there upon it; and frames 
the whole in mats of dull Japanese 
silver. All of which gives his work a 
quality of airiness and movement. This 
decorative lightness is, in fact, Mr. 
Biddle’s contribution. His is not a pro- 
found art. 


EPPEL has an exhibition of Con- 

temporary Etchings. Etching—in 
the sense of inciston—seems at a low 
ebb. ‘The technique is there; but how 
blunt the needle of passion! 
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The Letters of 
Baudelaire 


Translated by 
ARTHUR SYMONS 


“To understand Baude- 
laire, we must read every- 
thing he has written. He 
confesses more of himself in 
these letters than in_ his 
verse; he speaks of his need 
of bizarre excitement which 
requires for its fruition that 
magic world of shadows and 
of realities which is Paris; 
its crowds, its music, even 
its street lamps. And _ all 
Paris is there, and himself, 
and his visions, laughter, 
cynicism, invention of incred- 
ible and fabulous sensations, 
adventures of the soul and of 
the‘ senses.” —Arthur Symons. 

This volume will be unti- 
form with the complete 
poems and prose of Baude- 
laire, also translated by Mr. 
Symons. 
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BY 
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“Deals with the fundamen- 
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and international relations. 
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tion of the federal government under 
the Constitution. Through the burn- 
ing glare of its spot light stalk, amble 
or drift all the distinguished personal- 
ities of the age, from George Wash- 
ington to Fisher Ames. 


“Descending frequently from high 
matters of state, Maclay made note in 
his Journal on every kind of topic that 
interested his contemporaries, foreign 
affairs, ills, 
menus at state dinners, family affairs, 
in a word, everything in the pageant 
of life received a shrewd, and some- 
in Ma- 


Anyone who wants to 


rheumatism, cures of 


times cutting, memorandum 
clay’s pages. 
discover the spirit that lay behind Jef- 
fersonian democracy simply must read. 
nay, study, this Journal; and anyone 
who loves rich old lore, like wine in 
dusty bottles, must make it a familiar 


companion.” 


From the introduction by 
PROFESSOR BEARD. 


$4.00 


LOVE IN CHARTRES 
BY 
NATHAN ASCH 


“As St. Peter’s of Rome over- 
shadows more than half of Christen- 
dom, so Chartres has given color to 
the faith of, all true France, and I 
know of few other books that so well 
render the spirit of any place.’—Ford 
Madox Ford. $2.50 


ALBERT & CHAR EES ZBONT 


Madrigal and 
Minstrelsy 


JuLieET RAPHAEL 


In the ancient 


Greece 


days of 
poetry and music 
were so closely intertwined 


that one should scarcely be 


said to exist without the 
other. For some of the most 
famous poems of Shakes- 


peare, Yeats, Rosetti, Steph- 
ens, and others, the author 
has supplied musical compo- 
the 


imagination and emotion of 


sitions which heighten 
the poetry. Each poem is also 
beautifully illustrated so that 
the combination of the verse, 
music and picture make a 
book of great interest to any 
lover of the three arts. 


Illustrated, $3.50 


Ideals 


BY 


EVELYN Scott 


Here is a world full of 
people who are too amusing 
to cry about and too pathetic 
to be laughed at. Reading of 
them brings an involuntary 
smile to the lips, a sheepish 
sort of tightening to the 
throat, and a reverence for 
existence itself. $2.50 
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Ree Galleries are showing John 
Carroll this month, reviewed else- 
where in this issue. Their early fall 
show seemed to have about the highest 
average in pictures, the prize of which 
was an exquisite head of a woman by 
John Carroll. 

George Luks has an effective land- 
scape of red-steepled town against dark 
blue-grey hills, which almost makes up 
for his painful picture of Tunney. It 
is, as least, attractive. 

There is one small Dasburg canvas 
of hills and clouds, quite vigorous and 
complete. 

In the watercolor room Matulka 
stands out with a very decorative tree 
and cow, humorous and solid. Luks 
has a rich deep landscape, strong in 
mood. And Hopper, Tucker, Hart, 
Holzhauer and Chapin are well, if not 
excitingly, represented. 


BOURGEOIS—Flatness seemed to 
prevail in the Bourgeois Galleries, in 
the painting of Arnold Friedman and 
Emile Branchard. Friedman’s flatness 
seems childish and without good reason. 
His portraits of women are colored 
paper on colored paper, unstudied. 
Poster treatment without poster dash. 
Whereas the flatness of Branchard has 
behind it a definite sense of form, better 
feeling for color. His small landscapes 
are more successful than his big nude, 
especially one of trees, a brook and a 
fence—and one of polo in action. 

Besides these two were several able 
Sterne charcoals, a small Derain fine and 
warm in tone, and a pleasing oil by 
Hirsch—a delicate liquescent landscape, 
well composed. 


NEW—The New Gallery has some 
old Bentons and some new and appall- 
ing Clivettes which can be best described 
as drools. Clivette seems to strike bot- 
tom, by the grace of God, once in fifteen 
times, and these were the other four- 
teen. 


B ABCOCK Galleries, beginning with 
October 17, are showing the paint- 
ings of the well-known Eugene Hig- 
gins. They concern the people and land 
of Ireland, and are all darkly dramatic. 
They smell of dank peat. The most 
impressive of them all is a large painting 
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(fs) SOUTHWARD FROM THE [pea 
STRAIT OF MAGELLAN [a 


BY ROCKWELL KE 


This beautiful book is the record of one of 
Kent's wild adventures into bleak and forgotten 
Iands in search of the kind of beauty which is 
dearest to him. 

“If the moon were only accessible, one could be 
sure that Rockwell Kent would someday go there 
and return, bearing black and white drawings of 
its desolate peaks.’”—-New York Times. 

Standard Edition >= = = = = $7.50 

Limited De Luxe Edition - = - $25.00 

Signed by Mr. Kent. 


Also 


WILDERNESS 


A Journal of Quiet Adventure in Alaska - $6.00 


at all booksellers, or 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York 


AMERICAN 
WaADER-COLOURISIS 
By Al Ea GALLATIN 


Limited to 950 Copies. 
Published Price $15.00 Special $6.00 


WALDERV GAY 
Paintings of French Interiors 
Limited to 950 Copies 
Published Price $25.00 Special $7.50 


Format and Decorations by Bruce Rogers 
Printed by William Edwin Rudge. 


AbACE* GUIDE TOR 
MAKE RSS COULEEGIORS 


By GERTRUDE WHITING 
Published Price $25.00 Special $7.50 
a 
M. M. BRESLOW 


1 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
4th Ave. and 9th St. 
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THE DIAL 


An International Journal of Art and Letters 


Editor: MARIANNE Moore 
Publisher: J. S. Watson, Jr. Adviser: SCOFIELD THAYER 


Theatre: GILBERT SELDES Art: Henry McBripr Music: KENNETH BURKE 


FOREIGN © COR RE oe O Ni hoe ee 


English: Raymond Mortimer French: Paul Morand German: Thomas Mann 
Irish: John Eglinton Italian: Raffaelo Piccoli Russian: Maxim Gorki 
Austrian: Hugo von Hofmannsthal Spanish: José Ortega y Gasset 


When you have been intellectually trifled with—when you have been reading 
articles on fiction by authors whose novels you do net enjoy, and discussions of 
rhythm in sentences you cannot bear to read, you would welcome authority. 
THE DIAL is that fastidious, unaverage instance of substantial judgement you 
have wished for 


an esthetic Gibraltar manifesting love for art and an expert- 
ness to present it. The elsewhere defrauded reader finds here a fearlessness which 
both assails and saves him 


a sympathy with unacknowledged excellence and 


‘ 


unsympathy with carelessness, confusion, and insensibility paraded as “con- 


sistency.” 


THE DIAL is generous, agile, unencased, and open to conviction. It has a 
fondness for learning, not for a leaning towards learning. Its unique im- 
portance as a journal of art and letters is attested each month by the poems, essays, 
articles, and reproductions which appear in it. 


CA-11-27 
‘ THE DIAL for one year and one of the fol- 
THE DWVAL : lowing significant books at the regular 
4 : ° 
152:West Paths Sincct New York City | annual rate for THE DIAL alone, $5.00: 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to THe Drar : Personae, by Ezra Pound 
for one year, and send me also : Variety, by Paul Valery 
: Orient Express, by John Dos Passos 
@ CODY, (OL 255 Se cnet oe rare eee ee ee : Autobiographies: Reveries over Childhood 
or : and Youth, and The Trembling of the Veil, 
complete list of MODERN LIBRARY titles, from : by Willam Butler Yeats 
yhict 7o book ay | hosen. : : s 
which two books may be chosen i . The American Carayas/ieedieein ane 
I enclose $5.00. . i Wyck Brooks, Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis 
: Mumford, and Paul Rosenfeld 
NINE adosce vere los ees vig pede ee : OR 
AGOreSS. Bigcctecs Seo ee if Any two titles from the MODERN LI- 
(Foreign postage 60 cents additional; BRARY, complete list of which may be 
Canadian, 30 cents.) c had upon application to THE DIAL. 
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of a group of small black women hud- 
dled against an enormous weathered 
white wall of a cottage. In the back- 
ground are the sombre peaks of other 
roofs against a hopeless and glowering 
sky. ‘Ihe mood is as finely consistent 
as the composition. Very Daumiesque 
are his ‘Galway Types,”’ trudging Irish 
man and woman, bent with the poor- 
ness of the land. Frequently Mr. Hig- 
gins loses the sharp edge of his dram- 
atic sense and lapses into a sentimental 
softness of form and color. He becomes 
slightly muzzy. But there is a romantic 
sweep in much of his painting; perhaps 
because he isn’t afraid of telling to 
others a story that means much to him. 


At the same gallery are the pastels of 
Margery Ryerson. They concern, prin- 
cipally, babies. 


INSLEE Galleries are showing 

crayon portraits by Lotty May, 
French Alpine scenes by Hildegarde 
Hamilton, and a group of Modern 
French Paintings. Miss May’s portraits 
are slightly tinted and very ugly. Miss 
Hamilton’s paintings are for the most 
part saccharine and without artistry. 
‘There are two, however, of old houses 
pleasingly arranged. The French Mod- 
erns consist of such artists as Picart- 
Ledoux, Moret, Charlot, Giraud, Chal- 
lin, Communal. It is difficult to per- 
ceive their modernity. Almost all the 
paintings are purely pictorial, sentimen- 
tal, tight, devoid of originality or pow- 
er. Iwo exceptions were a landscape 
by Pomerat, because it was simple, dry 
and good in color—and a study of 
cypresses by Picart-Ledoux, because it 
had a certain freedom and dash. 


XAVIER ).BARILE 


special Classes :— 
Saturday, Por- 
trait, 2-5 P.M. 


PRIVATE "T SCHOOL Sunday, Figure 
DRAWING-PAINTING:COMPOSITION 10 A.M.-1 P.M. 
Monday, Sketch- 


FIGURE -LANDSCAPE & ETCHING 


ing 8-10 P.M. 
Mr. Barile will also take a few private students. 
For folder, address: 


7 West 147u Street, N. Y. 


WHAT IS MODERN ART? 


ME. RALPH M. PEARSON announces classes in 
the analysis of pictures based on the knowl- 
edge of pictorial design that has grown out of 
the modern movement. Course three months, one 
session a week, afternoons or evenings. 
SARA PARSONS, Manager 


10 East 53RD St. Phone Plaza 7168 New York 
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bookbinding 


we have vebound 
precious books in 
the libraries of 
mony famouse 
collectors 


jullian hulling 
687 


6th avenue 
mew york city 


With the publi- 
cation two years 


ago of 


EL 
CABALA 


THORNTON WILDER 


Thornton Wilder was at once recog- 
nized as a writer of unusual distinction 
throughout the literary world. 


Here The New York Times claimed 
his work equal to that of Pater, Cabell 
and Saltus, while in England The Ob- 
server ranked him with Anatole France 
and George Moore. 


saleire Bridge of 
San Luis Rey 


is Thornton Wilder’s second novel. It 
will make secure his high place in Amer- 
ican letters, Publication November 11th. 


Illustrated, $2.50. 
>D™_’E————— eee 


Incomparably ine Greatest 
Love Story 


“Theirs is incomparably the great- 
est love story in the world. Beside 
their tempestuous passion and their 
suffering, even the love of Romeo 
and Juliet shrinks to the proportions 
of a summer idyl, and Trojan Helen 
becomes merely the symbol of un- 
attainable perfection, a disembodied 
ideal.” —Lewis Galantiere. 


ei Pavel Is eult 


by JOSEPH BEDIER 
Translated by Hilaire Belloc 
Illustrated $2.00. 
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ART CALENDAR 


The Montross Galleries will have 
watercolors by John E. Hutchins from 
October 31st to November 12th. And 
pictures by Charles Coiner and Rose 
Shattuck from November 14th to 26th. 

The Rehn Galleries are showing the 
paintings of John Carroll during 
November, and later those of James 
Chapin. Mr. Rehn also plans to show 
the drawings of Elizabeth Olds, a for- 
mer pupil of George Luks. 


The Whitney Studio Club will have, 
during the season, one-man shows by 
Glenn Coleman, Edith Glackens, and 
Caroline Gibbons Granger. The Club 
also plans to send a traveling exhibition 
cof young American painters to various 
museums and art associations through- 
out the country. Alexander Brook, 
Preston Dickinson, Elsie Driggs, Niles 
Spencer, John Sloan and many equally 
well-known artists will be included. 


The Young Americans at the Duden- 
sing Galleries Inc., will be followed on 
October 29th by the drawings and 


- paintings of Philip Evergood. 


The Daniel Gallery will probably 
soon hang forth new works by old 
favorites, Kuniyoshi, Dickinson, Spen- 
cer, etc. 


The New Gallery expects to show 
the works of Eugene Zak, the young 
Pole, recently deceased. 


Weyhe is planning a show of draw- 
ings and paintings by the Mexican 
Diego Rivera. 

The next Babcock exhibition will be 
of paintings by Thomas Eakins and 
George Waller Parker—from October 
31st to November 12th. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 
A Magazine for Collectors 
18 nos. — Feb. 1926 - July 1927 
Regular Price $13.50 


Our price $5.00 for the 18 nos. 


A final opportunity to secure these recent 
numbers of the CONNOISSEUR in America. 


Dauber & Pine Bookshops 


Incorporated 
" 66 Fifth Avenue 
AT 12TH STREET 


O-P EN WON ers 1 0 Pe. M. 
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PAINTING BY JOHN CARROLL 
(COURTESY REHN GALLERY) 
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Bee AT embarrassed by the 
name ‘‘Creative Art’’ we are led to 
justify it by such an interpretation as 
may make it properly descriptive of 
our field of interest. 


However art may be defined, it is 
about and with us as if it were an ele- 
ment of the conditions of human life. 
It is perhaps the name we give to the 
occasional subtle perfection of human 
achievement, a quality. 


‘The arts are manifold. They are of 
peace and war, of life and death; they 
are constructive or critical, creative or 
destructive. [hey differ not only in 
purpose but in motivating spirit; they 
are of love and hate. So in the measure 
that they spring from love are they, we 
shall assume, creative. And by the 
measure of our love for any art we'll 
call it beautiful. 

Our whole concern is with the gra- 


phic and the plastic arts as of the most 
enduring achievements of the creative 


“ LANDSCAPE.”’ OIL PAINTING 
DEN GENT CANADE. 
(Weyhe Gallery) 


impulse of man’s spirit, and with con- 
temporary art for that is of us all today. 


Contemporary art is a record of man’s 
reaction to the environment of con- 
temporary life, an expression of the 
human imagination as affected by the 
material and spiritual conditions of its 
day; it is at once a comment upon con- 
temporary life and civilization, and a 
reconstruction of beauty against the 
ever present forces of disintegration. 
Art is less for artists than for everyone; 
and to those who have not themselves 
the power of expression it offers oc- 
casionally the deep pleasure of recog- 
nizing in its utterance their own. 

The knowledge of aesthetics has no 
more to do with the appreciation of art 
than knowledge of physiology has with 
talent for friendship. “The critic who 
concerns himself with the dissection of 
art is as far removed from the artist as 
a vivisector is from God. No one shall 
care how art is made; how it may move 
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“TWO FIGURES.”’ OIL PAINTING 
BY “BER NAR Dilek A Reo 4 


(Awarded Honorable Mention at the International 
Exhibition of the Carnegie Institute) 
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“ STIEL LIFES” OIL. 
PRN IN Gua BY 
HENRI MATISSE. 


us is the point. Men have only common 
human emotions; and unless art stirs us 
as does life itself—call it good art or 
bad or what you will—it’s nothing to 
us, 

To communicate our love of art, to 
make it realized that everyone may find 
somewhere in art a thrill or an endur- 
ing pleasure, to leave men free to seek in 
art what's theirs as they would seek 
their friends: that is the substance of 
our policy. Thus we may hope if 
people will know little about art to 
show that neither we nor anyone knows 
much, that none of us know anything 
as surely as we know our heart's res- 
ponse to what is moving. 

And if, as we propose, this section 
be devoted exclusively to the presenta- 
tion and consideration of American art, 
it will be found, we trust, rather a poli- 
cy of fairness than of provincialism, 


EDITORIAL 
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(Awarded First Prize at 
the International Exhibition 
of the Carnegie Institute) 


an act of justice to a distinguished 
nationality in art too much neglected 
by our publications. 

Politically too we have our feelings 
and our principles. We respect too 
deeply the right of all art to make and 
hold its friends not to include as one 
impersonal object of our comprehensive 
dislike the individual purveyor of crit- 
ical prejudice and all professional cliques 
of artist log-rollers or schools of 
bigotry. 

If, for instance, it should in the inter- 
est of freedom for art be deemed im- 
portant to criticize our National Acad- 
emy of Design or the management of 
our Metropolitan Museum, both candor 
and experience would compel us to be- 
little the professional achievement of 
the one and the professional intelligence 
of the other. We are intolerant of au- 
thority. 
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SSHEADS7 
BY BRADLEY WALKER 


OIL PAINTING 
TOMLIN. 


We believe above all in the great 
simplicity of the language of art. It is 
less dependent upon convention, more 
direct, than human speech. Words 
may suggest an image; plastic art creates 
it. Nor does art crave interpretation; 
it is of itself the only and complete ex- 
pression of those felt beauties which 
were its cause for being. 


Only because it is less convenient for’ 


every-day utterance are we not all of us 
practiced in the language of art: but for 
us all to understand that language is not 
dificult. Indeed the understanding of 
it is natural, and confusion in our minds 
can only have resulted from that aura 
of mystery in which the interpreters of 
art have cloaked it. 


We speak now with the authority of 
an artist, of a creator, of one thereby 
intimately familiar with the mental and 
physical processes by which art is born: 
and that the great simplicity of the in- 
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(Montross Gallery) __ 


tent of art may be made clear we tell 
this story: 


THE STORY OF THE TREE OP 
KNOWLEDGE 


In the Garden of Eden, as we know, 
lived Eve and Adam. We cannot be- 
lieve that they had any common lan- 
guage or even the power of speech. 
They could laugh and cry their happi- 
ness, and make queer guttural sounds, 
but that was all. Now it is quite pos- 
sible that it was on some lonely ramble 
that Eve discovered the forbidden tree 
of apples and, too, that the fruit hung 
so far above her reach that she despaired 
of getting it. That would account for 
her having readily shared it with Adam, 
to whom, presumably, she returned 
with her mind filled with her first de- 
sire. In vain must she have attempted 
to describe that luscious fruit; she 
croaked and barked and maybe whistled. 
He could make nothing of it. At last 
in desperation she plucked a charred 
stick from the embers of their fire and, 
running to the great birch tree that 
stood near by, drew a circle on the white 
bark. Still Adam was at a loss to un- 
derstand. So she put a stem on it and 
drew a leaf attached to the stem; and 
then, carried on by her enthusiasm, 
smeared the circle of the apple with the 
juice of a wild berry. 


Now if Adam had been a man of 
culture or even of education there 
might suddenly have come to his con- 
sciousness that whole vast fund of 
learning with which the store rooms 
of his mind were crammed; thought 
would have supplanted his emotion. He 
might in the best critical manner have 
cocked his head, looked bored and 
solemn, and pronounced: 

“Here I discern an intellectualization 
of the infinite achieved in the primitive 
manner through the repetitive disson- 
ance of contrapuntal rhythms and 
synchronated tones.”’ 

He would have barked all this—but 
that comes to exactly the same thing. 
And Eve would have understood it just 
as well. 


But Adam knew nothing. He was 
an entirely simple and unlearned person. 
He looked straight at that picture of a 
luscious apple, and it pleased him. And 
as he looked his mouth watered and a 
great hunger for it possessed him. He 
opened his mouth and said, ‘‘Ah!”’ 
And then he snapped it shut so greedily 
that it bounced open a little. And that 
made a sound like “‘pple.’’ And there- 
by he established the great principle 
that the true name for a picture is what 
it looks like. Eve smiled with a pro- 
found new happiness: she had been un- 
derstood. 


And of course what happened after- 
wards, although its consequences were 
momentous, is beyond the scope of this 
narrative except: that by translating in- 
to action that emotion which the picture 
had stirred, Adam established another 


‘* POPPIES.”’? OIL PAINTING 
BY ANDREW DASBURG. 
(Awarded Third Prize at 
the International Exhibition 
of the Carnegie Institute) 
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great principle and one that stands for- 
ever as a rebuke to idle sentimentalists. 


We can no longer be as simple as 
Adam; we can only attain to a kind of 
simplicity by keeping our integrity of 
understanding. We must approach the 
bewilderment of art with unbewildered 
minds, caring not at all whether it be 
great or little, modern or ancient, true 
or false, but only how that most direct 
and simple picture-speech may move us. 
The problems of art are for the artist, 
and they are as involved as the expres- 
sion of new discovered values is difficult. 
Technique is but the means and manner 
of utterance, and that is best which is 
most clear. 


We can at this moment think of 
nothing more to say of art than is con- 
tained in the true story of Adam and 
Eve that may here for the first time have 
been told. Life through the thousand 
centuries has grown complex. The 
whole world of things has been dis- 
covered and delighted in, and we no 
longer find new fruits for our astonish- 
ment. Who now would tempt us must 
have found some deeper or more subtle 
beauty in the things we know. It is the 
expression of such new-found values 
that confuses us; yet, through all seem- 
ing strangeness of its form, art will re- 
main either a simple picturing of life 
as men may know it, or, in the measure | 
of ‘man’s own divinity, a recreation 
ofit 


It is the season of museum shows. 
Pittsburgh’s great International bi- 
ennial ison. Its group system is at once 
a triumph in showmanship and a men- 
ace to the democracy of art. On an 
abandoned mountain in Vermont, in an 
old pasture long ago returned to wilder- 
ness stands a granite monument; “‘Here, 
on this spot,” it tells us, ““Daniel Web- 
ster addressed a whig convention.’ So, 
soon, on the acropolis of the great Pitts- 
burgh wilderness of steel and smoke will 
stand the Institute, a hollow monument 
again, to read ‘‘For a brief season here, 
in this wilderness, was art.” 
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BeYO HIN SCAR RO le 
(CREHN GALLERY) 
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BY JOHN CARROLL. (Rehn Gallery) 


JOHN CARROLL: PASSIONATE 
YOUNG MODERN. BY EGMONT 


ARENS. 


pg John Carroll was a gob in 
the navy, he drew portraits of 
his sailor maties as a pastime. ‘There 
was such persistent demand for his art, 
that, in sheer self-defense, he tried the 
dodge of charging a quarter a head for 
his sketches. But that only increased 
the demand, and even after he had 
raised the price to a dollar, to five dol- 
lars, he had more eager models than 
he had inclination to draw. Picture 
that scene in the fo’c’sle—this artist 
tar the center of a dozen boyishly eager 


JOHN CARROLE 


faces. When his “‘lightning sketch” 
was finished it was handed around the 
circle. Sometimes the drawing was sly- 
ly revealing of the sitter’s foibles. “That 
pleased the audience immensely. “The 
comments were always humorous and 
sometimes penetrating. John Carroll 
was very proud to have won the friend- 
ship of the gobs. 

“I was surprised and delighted that 
those fellows should take to an artist. 
My particular ‘buddy’ was a hard- 
boiled guy, if there ever was one—a 
prize-fighter — who has since opened 
a speak-easy in Chicago’s toughest dis- 
trict. 
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JOHN CARROLL 


“T learned a lot from that boy!” 
says John Carroll with conviction and 
gratitude. 


Here then is a phenomenon — an 
artist with whom sailors could chum. 
A “regular” fellow who was handy 
with his ‘“‘mits’’—a boon companion 
of primitive, elemental men, standing 
by in work and play—as good as the 
best in a carousal or a brawl. Here's 
a man who, from his earliest youth, has 
been embroiled in a constantly dramatic 
existence, who loves the color of life 
because he has lived it, whose knowl- 
edge of substance and texture, of the 
conformation and complexion of things 
is part of his deep experience. His art 
is not a compensation, an escape from 
that experience, but an intensification 
and extension of it. Whatever this 
painter may have to say, one suspects 
that he knows what he is talking about; 
that he depends very little on the other 
man’s sayso. 

His history bears this out. He was 
never a good pupil. But it is important 
to note that he tutored in mathematics 
in the University of California. The 
story of his art training is tersely sum- 
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** LILITH II.” OIL PAINTING BY 


JOHN CARROLL. (Rehn Gallery) 


med up in his own words: ‘Mostly I 
quarrelled with my teachers!’’ He 
would not conform. He studied in “‘art 


-schools’’ in California, then for a brief 


period—until the inevitable falling out 
—with Duveneck in Cincinnati. “‘Later 
we became good friends again—over 
a glass of beer!’’ He says of Duveneck. 


Among other duties of those two 
years he spent in the navy, he was com- 
missioned to make lithographic draw- 
ings of the fleets in action. Those litho- 
graphs lie buried in the departmental 
archives in Washington. After the 
war, Carroll's penchant for unusual ex- 
perience landed him in an _ insane 
asylum, where he was given the job of 
making studies of the inmates. (In psy- 
chological analysis science acknowl- 
edges the artist to be truer than the 
camera.) Those portraits by Carroll 
(now hanging at the Rehn Galleries, 
New York) are startling evidence of the 
skill he acquired in that uncanny school 
to graph the hidden things of the mind 
on the surface of his drawing. 

“The most eerie experience I had 
there,’’ Carroll tells me eagerly, “‘was 
looking down one day into an enclosure 
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crowded with negro women. ‘They 
were all nude. It was an outdoor court 
surrounded by a high wall. The hos- 
pital was down South, and in this par- 
ticular ‘ward ‘were segregated colored 
girls whose madness took the weird 
form of a return to primitivism. What- 
ever clothes they had been given were 
torn to shreds. It was like a scene in 
some jungle inferno. The sun shone 
down in there like a yellow fluid. Try 
to imagine those glistening, naked, 
brown bodies — fifty or sixty —- most 
of them young and beautiful—in every 
canceivable posture. Some cried, some 
sang, some danced abandonedly, some 
moaned and rocked in anguish. ‘There 
was one girl who would stand trans- 
fixed for hours in a strange twisted pos- 
ture still as a statue. Narcissism, I sup- 
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pose. I'll never get that picture out 
of my mind!”’ 

His eyes glisten when he tells me 
that story. Then he tugs at his enor- 
mous black mustache. He languidly 
stretches his huge, athletic body like a 
great cat. His muscular, beautifully 
coordinated movements are very feline. 
He is feline in his moods too—subtle, 
sensitive and sometimes, I imagine, 
dangerous. He can be emotional, in- 
tense, passionate but those fires are deep 
down. On the surface he seems gentle 
and easy-going. But I would hate to 
go up against that athletic body of his 
on the wrong side of his anger. 

An elementalist and a modernist— 
whose passionate experience is dis- 
ciplined in his paintings by the pre- 
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cision of geometry. It is a clear, keen, 
mathematical mind which produces 
that illusion of subterranean fires glow- 
ing in his canvases. How about that 
woman with the beads around her 
neck? It is a woman, terrible, alluring, 
sinister. And his ‘‘Lilith’’ was so real 
that she was actually stolen, cut out of 
her frame, in the Sesqui-Centennial Ex- 
position by an Italian who wanted her 
for his woman. What a story! To com- 
mit a crime to own a picture. ‘Brother!’ 
John Carroll might have said to that 
ardent thief. 

Carroll seems to have passed on his 
penchant for adventure to his paintings. 
There was the nude ““A Young Woman” 
in the Philadelphia show—so warm 
the flesh that the committee hesitated 
to hang it for the opening tea. A prom- 
inent bishop had been invited and St. 
Anthony was remembered as an awful 
example. Carroll consented to have the 
picture down for the tea, provided it 
Was put up again for the balance of the 
exhibition. But the story got about and 
the bishop, it’s whispered, went back 


the next day to see what he had missed. — 


Look at “‘Lilith II’’, painted as a sub- 
stitute for his ravished canvas. “‘Simp- 
lification tending toward a realization 
of texture and essential idea.’’ “The hair 
is almost transparent, as though the 
hands could run through it as through 
running water. ‘The soft flesh of the 
woman is contrasted against the sur- 
face upon which she lies—an unyield- 
ing hard plane, relieved only by a faint 
suggestion of texture. ‘The scalloped 
edge of the coverlet is another slight 
concession from extreme severity. But 
the exquisite lace has been painted with 
utmost delicacy to accentuate Lilith’s 
essential femininity. 


In ‘“The Siamese Cat’’ Carroll has 
painted a sophisticated, alluring female 
with unexpected tenderness. His mood 
is even gentler, almost compassionate, 
in his portrait of a young girl. She 
holds an unfolding flower in her hand. 
Under the placid, clear innocence lurks 
the potentiality of consuming fires. 
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John Carroll is still a very young man. 
In view of the maturity of his achieve- 
ments it is almost impossible to believe 
that he is only thirty-six years old. 
With the exception of a few months in 
Paris all his important work has been 
done quietly in Woodstock. There he 
has built himself—with his own hands 
—a fine studio house. (He is a skilled 
carpenter. He helped to build George 
Bellows’ house in Woodstock). There 
is very little more to tell about him, 
except that his favorite sports are horse- 
back riding, tennis and boxing, and that 
he keeps a string of game cocks. At 
the Art Students’ League he is acknowl- 
edged as a better teacher than he ever 
was a pupil. He is determined that, 
whatever else his pupils become, they 
shall not be a flock of little John 
Carrolls. His students love him both 
for his strength and his generosity. 

Carroll is represented by three pic- 
tures in public museums. He won a first 
prize in the Pan-American Exposition 
in Los Angeles. He received Honorable 
Mention in Pittsburg, and is represented 
in several collections. 

With the opening of the present show 
at Rehn Galleries, John Carroll sud- 
denly takes his place as one of the most 
important of the younger American 
painters. Hitherto rather reluctant to 
exhibit, his first full showing is a sur- 
prise to many of us—and a delight! 
Now we discover that this charming 
fellow has become a personality — a 
force to be reckoned with—vigorous, 
mature, prolific. John Carroll's days 
of struggle and non-recognition are 
over. He has arrived. But the excite- 
ment I get from this show is not alone 
in the pictures on the walls, but in the 
promise of pictures to come. This suc- 
cess does not depend upon a trick which 
can be endlessly reproduced. This crea- 
tive force will not be satisfied to become 
the living death so popular with our 
fashionable portrait painters. The 
keen, probing, curious, passionate intel- 
ligence which guided these brush 
strokes must by its very nature go on 
searching. 
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THE YOUNG PAINTERS 


THE YOUNG PAINTERS AND 
“PROSPERITY * BY@ERNESIINGE 
EVANS. 


le is room for two quite op- 
posite points of view about the 
benefits the young artist may expect to 
reap in this unprecedented era of Amer- 
ican prosperity. It may be that in their 
lavish outlay for all and sundry, those 
who have the money will buy more and 
more works of art but I think their 
demand will be for purely decorative 
art, not for pictures that add to their 
merit as pure form, social or spiritual 
significance. Walk, any day, down 
Madison Avenue, and observe how 
from the ends of the earth, have been 
sucked in the treasures of the ages. Bond 
Street was never more a symbol of im- 
perial triumph than the display in the 
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New York of 1927 of the heirlooms 
of the French countryside, the finest 
glass and linen from Italy, jewels from 
India and Egypt... . not in the moder- 
ate amount of give and take trade, or 
art exchange, but quite plainly brought 
here, like loot, by the little soldiers we 
have so many of, the surplus dollars. 
For the consumers of objets dart, 
here is a bazaar past any the orient has 
to offer. But does it follow that all this 
imported beauty will be stimulating to 
our native craftsmen, or create a demand 
for the work of cur own young painters 
and decorators? | 
Young painters are human. They 
must live, marry, have families. And 
to be really good painters they must 
have time to work, opportunity to 
mature slowly, and to please them- 
selves. What they need is not the 
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“SELF DESTRUCTION YOR BWilz? 
LITHOGRAPH BY LEWIS C. DANIEL. 
(Weyhe Gallery) 


promise of great and ultimate rewards 
for their painting, not even security in 
their formative years, but merely, not 
too much insecurity, and some temper 
in the rest of us which remembers that, 
if we concentrate too wholly on the fin- 
ished products of other civilizations, 
and do not turn from time to time to 
our own sensitive guides and creators 
for their living and pertinent comment 
on the realities around us, we shall be 
the losers. 

I have sometimes thought that the 
problem of the young artist might be 
solved if public and commercial gal- 
leries would charge admission for 
views, of modern work. In bitterness I 
have been answered that the great and 
often unrewarded labor is to get people 
into the galleries for a free show. I 
have countered that, so curiously do our 
minds work, perhaps the slight obstacle 
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Selected as one of the Fifty 
Prints of the Year—American 


Institute of Graphic Arts. 


of ticket and tax is what we need to 
draw us thither. I am replied to, that 
half the concerts of modern music, and 
by young artists, are to papered houses, 
and that picture dealers would not dare 
to be less than hospitable to the public. 
There was a time, not so very long ago, 
when few indeed were the galleries that 
would show the work of young modern 
artists at all, and it was to meet this lack 
of speculative enthusiasm on the part of 
the commercial dealers that the Whit- 
ney Studio Club was founded, where 
the work of young moderns was beauti- 
fully displayed. One by one those who 
were youngsters at the close of the war 
have found small publics and a dealer. 
There is even competition between 
dealers for certain of the younger paint- 
ers. The opening of a shop by the 
Whitney Studio Club last year where 
portfolios of the work of thirty or 


forty of the younger members were 
available was a cooperative venture that 
in idea was excellent; in practice I doubt 
if it netted much as stabilizing income 
for those who contributed their work. 
What the artists need is not so much an- 
other shop, but some organization of 
consumers which shall, perhaps, do no 
more than observe the economic diffi- 
culties that beset young artists. There 
is enormous waste in the business of 
marketing illustrations, for instance. 
True, certain artists have commercial 
agents who go through the drab busi- 
ness of hawking from place to place— 
but with a little success, the agent soon 
becomes a factor in the promotion of a 
particular artist, and generally uninter- 
ested in or hostile to the rise of others. 
There is no central depot where the 
editors can see examples of the work of 
all the younger aspirants, no central 
depot where the various book, textile, 
pottery, building trades can at moder- 
ate rates, hope to get in touch with 
young painters who might experiment 
on craft jobs. There is no central bureau 
which might serve as middleman be- 
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tween those who build these enormous 
new apartment hotels, which should, 
with their vast wall spaces, support a 
hundred young experimenters in fresco, 
and the youngsters who itch to try 
their hands at the ancient surfaces in 
place of canvas. I believe that one 
determined press agent, employed by a 
group of artists, a trade union of artists, 
if you like, could persuade or hack a 
way into the public schools. Why 
should all the engaging maps be on the 
walls of a Long Island country house, 
or a few exceptional city high schools, 
when acres of public school walls are 
dull and bare? True, a good deal of 
bad work would come of such energetic 
enterprise, but good work too, would 
have the chance to be born. Artists, 
at clerks’ wages even, would be better 
off than so many of them now are, har- 
rassed. by the business of selling, looking 
for occasional big jobs, when all a good 
painter needs is . . again not too 
much insecurity, and constant areas of 
wall or canvas to be covered. Madison 
Avenue has nothing to offer in competi- 
tion with frescoes of the modern world. 
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That small public, or rather those 
few individuals who care enough for 
pictures to want to possess them, to 
whom the actual companionship of 
what they love is necessary, should 
know that years before the recognition 
of public museums reveals the value of 
an artist's work and lifts his name to 
prominence, long before even the dis- 
cerning dealer may proclaim an artist 
promising, unknown men and women 
are creating works of art that posterity 
will honor, and that they offer now for 
sale for almost nothing. 

Summer is past; the galleries of Pro- 
vincetown and Woodstock, of the 
‘colonies,’ are closed; their swarms 
are scattered for another year. Yet of 
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their work the most of what remains 
of what is best will reappear, still little 
known, still in the reach of almost 
everyone. It is right that much of this 
work will be displayed with all the 
pomp and ceremony of a dealer's spon- 
sorship—and all the cost of it; and it 
is fortunate for those who, knowing 
what they like, dispense with being sure 
it's good, that the really magnificent 
three-ring circus of American art, The 
Independents, must come along as 
surely as the bracing air of January. 
There on the Waldorf roof is one true 
ground-floor entrance to contemporary 
art. Smaller and more select but not less 
true a gateway is the Whitney Club. 
Great art is always young; young art is 
often very great. Rew 
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BERNARD BOUTET DE MONVEL 
BY MARCEL VALOTAIRE. a J 


[° there any need to introduce M. 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel to our 
readers at length? Some may remember 
the article devoted to him in this magazine 
about twenty-five years ago, when he was 
only at the beginning of his career, an 
article he still remembers gratefully for 
its sympathetic encouragement now that 
he has attained fame and maturity. But 
most certainly his name must recall to 
everyone that of his talented father, 
CREATIVE ART—November 1927 
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‘*IN MOROCCO.’”’ BY 
BERNARD BOUTET 
DE MONVEL 


Maurice Boutet de Monvel, whose draw- 
ings for the life of Joan of Arc would alone 
have sufficed to make him famous. v7] 

Maurice Boutet de Monvel was an 
exacting draughtsman where his own work 
was concerned, quietly pursuing a per- 
fection which should be the result of long 
consideration, and seeking to combine 
decorative effect with delicate harmony of 
the whole, as well in his calm as in his 
animated compositions. He left nothing 
to the happy chance of thought or hand. 
On his son he must have exercised a 
decisive influence, but more by example 
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than by precept: and Bernard very 
naturally took his artistic training in his 
father’s studio. His tendencies manifested 
themselves at an early age, and he remem- 
bers being seized by a passion for drawing 
at the age of about eleven. He was advised 
at home not to take a course at a school of 
art’; but he worked for a while with Luc 
Olivier Merson, and Dampt guided him 
in his first attempts at sculpture. Sculp- 
ture, in point of fact, attracted him greatly, 
and at one time he thought of devoting 
himself to it exclusively, which is not sur- 
prising when the nature of his talent and 
technique are fully understood. He has 
taken it up again of late years. a a 

At an early age also he took up en- 
graving. He made several: woodcuts, but 
preferred colour etching, the nature of 
which he well understood, making his 
designs expressly to be carried out by 
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himself. The design is always made by 
the etched line, fat and deeply bitten, so 
that the ink stands out perceptibly from 
the paper. Colour is then used generally 
in a limited scale, in large flat masses of 
several values, obtained by aquatint. One 
such plate, showing large trees by a canal, 
which is without doubt one of the artist’s 
best, bears only the etched line and one 
blue tint. Nothing could be simpler than 
the means, and nothing more finished than 
the result. M. Boutet de Monvel’s decora- 
tive qualities are strongly in evidence in 
his prints, which have, even in their 
reduced format, the grandeur of vast com- 
positions. These qualities add to the 
charm of his simple everyday subjects, 
which escape banality because they are 
understandingly observed and carried out 
with technical knowledge and taste. It is 
much to be regretted that for a long time 
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DECORATIVE PANEL 
BY BERNARD 
BOUTET DE MONVEL 


the artist has done no _ water-colours, 
circumstances having led him to practise 
almost exclusively in oils. There is yet 
one more sphere in which M. Boutet de 
Monvel has for some time won success, 
namely, that of fashion-designing, having 
devoted his precise and lively draughts- 
manship to the production of elegant 
masculine modes. a v7) a v7) 

It was to the Nationale that he sent his 
first portrait, at the age of twenty, and he 
has remained faithful to that Society, even 
though he. also participates in the Salon 
des Tuileries and the Salon d’Automne. 
After serving his time in the Army he went 
to Florence, where he closely studied the 
primitives— Giotto and his followers. 
Though there is a world of difference 
between the mystical poetry of these 
pictures and the healthy clarity of M. 
Boutet de Monvel’s art, what particularly 
attracted and held him in these works was 
their individual power of drawing. They 


confirmed him in tendencies which he had 
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already been working out. Very philo- 
sophically M. Boutet de Monvel holds 
that we are each of us born with a “‘natural 
bent,’”’ good or bad, which sooner or 
later comes to light, though its develop- 
ment may be hastened or retarded by 
circumstances. Thus he considers that the 
time spent in Italy was time well spent in 
fixing the definite orientation of his efforts. 
What, then, is this orientation? Swayed 
by decorative feeling, M. Boutet de Monvel 
aims especially at depiction in outline, 
and in this regard his most recent portraits 
are at one with his earliest prints. 
This ‘ natural bent,’’ to use his own 
expression, has only been confirmed by 
the passage of time. It may be appraised 
with great exactitude by the study of his 
most important portraits in order of date, 
up to the latest one, which forms our 
frontispiece, M. George Marie Haardt, 
leader of the Citroén expedition across 
Africa. a J a a a a 
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M. Boutet de Monvel is gifted with an 
exceptional visual memory, and he says 
that his best work has been done far from 
the model which, once the necessary notes 
have been taken, nearly always becomes a 
restraint. Without it the artist is able to 
work with greater liberty in his search after 
style. a J d a d a 

In his portraits M. Boutet de Monvel 
still remains a decorator, through the way 
in which he places his figures on the canvas, 
and by the general arrangement of the 
frame in which he fixes his personages 
according to their particular character. The 
“background,” if one must use the 
familiar term, seems to have in his eyes 
an importance almost equal to that of the 
sitter. Yet the latter thereby loses nothing, 
but on the contrary thus lives in his own 
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environment : beyond the apparent forms 
come animated drawing, characterisation 
and psychological truth, which last the 
artist affirms that he does not directly seek. 
Even if we grant his statement that he 
does not lay claim to this insight, he 
attains it to a great depth in his portraiture. 
To this must be added a witty charm and 
a real distinction which are not to be ex- 
plained by theories and which spring 
solely from M. Boutet de Monvel’s 
temperament—from the slow formative 
process which has made him what he is, 
and in a word from that rare quality 
which can only be expressed by saying 
that he is a born artist, thoroughly 
French in his clearness of conception, 
taste in composition and feeling for 
harmony. v7) a r7] v7) a 
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M. Boutet de Monvel was in the War, 
serving first in the infantry and then, after 
being wounded, in the Air Force. He was 
sent to Macedonia and then to Morocco, 
where he was so attracted by the beauty 
of the country that he prolonged his stay 
after the Armistice. The works he brought 
back from Morocco were exhibited at the 
Galerie Barbazanges in 1920, and revealed 
his decorative preoccupations perhaps more 
clearly than anything else had done. His 
colour remained quiet, and his studies 
once more drove home the reflection that 
light and colour must be distinguished 
from one another, and that sun-bathed 
Africa does not provide the extremes 
of tone so often employed by fantastic 
orientalists. r) v7] v7] J 

A very important exhibition of the 
artist’s works, comprising 160 canvases, 
has just been held in New York and 
brought him great success. It is to be 
hoped that we may see a similar display 
in Europe in the not too distant future, 
for such a show would do honour not 
only to M, Boutet de Monvel but also 
to French art, to whose fine traditions 
his simple and noble talent is so closely 
bound. v7) a a a a 
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JAPANESE TOBACCO-BOXES. BY 
LIEUT.-COL. E. F. STRANGE, C.B.E. 


HE late Mr. Charles Holme, the 

founder of THE STUDIO, was one of the 
pioneers of the study of Japanese arts 
and crafts in this country, and a collector of 
singular acumen and originality—always 
with an eye to practical values and 
especially to the appropriate use and 
decoration of material. Among the many 
subjects he studied from this point of view 
is one which, so far, has received hardly 
the attention it deserves; and it is most — 
fitting that the collection of Japanese 
tobacco-boxes made by him should have 
been generously handed over intact by 
the members of his family to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, where it is exhibited 
(in Room 42) as a memorial of one who 
was for so many years particularly identi- 
fied with the elucidation of the principles 
on which an intelligent appreciation of 
Japanese arts must always be based. a 

Japanese national costume did not 
develop the use of pockets. Such objects 
as the people of the Western nations 
carried in these receptacles were suspen- 
ded from the girdle, which formed an 
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SHELL, IVORY AND HORN 
ON WOOD. SIGNED IKKO® 


(Victoria and Albert Museum) 
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TOBACCO-BOX: FISH BASKET 
AND TORTOISES, WITH GOLD 
AND BLACK LACQUER DECORA~ 
TION. SIGNED GEKKO 


indispensable item of Japanese dress; and 
among the things so hung (sagemono) were 
not only the well-known inro, or medicine 
box, but the purse, seal-box and tobacco- 
box with its pipe, each having, as a rule, 
its separate netsuké, or toggle, on cords 
passed between the girdle and the body so 
that nothing could slip away. In the case 
of tobacco-boxes, the pipe case itself some- 
times played the part of the netsuké. 2 
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TOBACCO-BOX : DRIED MELON 
IN CARVED WOOD, WITH 
FRUITS IN LACQUER AND 
PEWTER. NETSUKE, PUPPIES 


It is interesting to note that the intro- 
duction of tobacco into Japan took place 
at just about the same time as the first 
recorded use of inro; though there its. 
no apparent connection between the two 
circumstances. The date generally given 
for the former is the year A.D. 1605. 
The practice of smoking seems to have 
been favourably received; and, in spite of 
the disapproval of the Shogun, expressed 
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by a formal prohibition in 1612, it rapidly 
became general among both sexes and all 
classes of the community. The Japanese 
have never been addicted to the opium 
habit, and even now it may be worth while 
to correct a still prevalent idea that their 
exquisite little pipes were used for that 
drug. They smoked tobacco, but in 
finely powdered form, the bowl holding 
enough only for three or four whiffs. 
Some netsuké attached to tobacco-boxes 
take the form of receptacles for ash—a 
necessity in view of the constant filling 
and clearing of the pipe which is insepar- 
able from the Japanese method of smoking. 

Although, as we have remarked, the 
use of tobacco so nearly corresponded with 
the invention of the inro, it does not seem 
to have happened for a considerable time, 
that the tobacco-box found a place on 
the girdle—probably not until the second 
half of the eighteenth century. Smokers’ 
portable cabinets, often exquisitely 
lacquered and containing all things neces- 
sary, certainly go back much earlier; 
and so, of course, does the pipe—some- 
times made on so large a scale as to be a 
by no means negligible weapon of attack 
or defence. The elaboration of the hang- 
. ing tobacco-box has been attributed to the 
growing wealth and ostentation of the 
merchant classes of Yedo and Osaka in the 
later years of the Tokugawa régime, and, in 
fact, it corresponds with that remarkable 
development of popular art which mani- 
fested itself generally throughout Japan 
during that period — a new tendency 
towards realism, expressed in many ways, 
a reaction against the old classical Chinese 
formule and the stern tenets of the older 
Japanese schools. This tendency is shown 
in the later metalwork, netsuké, ivories, 
and other handicrafts, as well as in the 
new naturalistic schools of painting. a 

The material chiefly used by makers 
of tobacco-boxes was wood, and it was 
worked with that intense appreciation of 
its intrinsic beauties and qualities gener- 
ally which is characteristic especially of 
Japanese craftsmen. Whether the subject 
be realistic or not, the material in their 
hands is always given full play, and in 
the case of the lifelike animals and plants 
in which their fancy so often indulged, 
this factor is largely responsible for a 
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decorative feeling which is never altogether 
wanting. The wood is sometimes left in 
its natural state, sometimes polished ; old 
and odd-shaped pieces are cleverly adapted 
to the design, and knots and flaws brought 
into service with fertile imagination. Dried 
fungus or gourd affords variety, and 
haliotis and tortoiseshell are also used, 
as well as lacquer, mother-of-pearl, ebony, 
ivory, metalwork and enamel for enrich- 
ment. a 7) 7] a 7] 77] 

Among the subjects of decoration are, 
of course, good examples of those favourite 
animals of Japanese folk-lore, the monkey, 
the toad, and the tortoise. A delightful 
example of the first named is illustrated in 
figure—a group of four on a mass of lotus 
leaves, carved with amazing truth and 
vigour, and yet with extreme simplicity, 
by an artist signing Hemmin, who was also 
responsible for a netsuké and ojime (the 
sliding bead which tightens the cords— 
the latter consisting of a peach in which 
is a moving maggot of ivory). The fish- 
basket, by Gekko, over which swarms a 
family of little tortoises, is also remarkably 
clever, and in this case also the set is 
complete (page 315); while the toad is 
probably seen at his best on page 317, which 
affords a good instance of the pipe-case 
performing the function of the netsuké— 
shaped in the form of a snake coiled about 
a smaller toad. No set of examples of 
Japanese craftsmanship is complete with- 
out representations of some at least of 
those popular deities who are treated in so 
light-hearted and friendly fashion by the 
artists of that country ; and here we have 
Hotei looking out of his lucky bag, while 
flowers and plants, birds and insects also 
come into the story, always charmingly 
done, conveying an absolutely truthful 
idea of nature, and yet inevitably good in 
design and almost inconceivably simple 
and unlaboured in detailed treatment. a 

The subject is one that should appeal to 
collectors, for these little boxes are, as a 
rule, not more than 3in. or qin. in 
their greatest dimensions. But to crafts- 
men they have a more practical value 
as examples of the wide range of imagina- 
tion, perfect and suitable technique, and 
variety of material and subject that can 
be applied to the decoration of objects for 
personal use. a a a a a 
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ROI PARTRIDGE’S ETCHINGS, BY 
MALCOLM C, SALAMAN.) a a 


R, ROI PARTRIDGE is one of the 

most distinctive of American etchers, 
devoting his clean line, drawn always direct 
on the copper in the face of nature, to the 
interpretation of his homeland in its 
wilder aspects. Born of English forbears, 
Mr. Partridge went to Paris for his art- 
training, and led there the life of the long- 
haired, devil-may-care, café-haunting stu- 
dent, for which his heart occasionally yet 
yearns when, as director of Mills College, 
California, he has to remember his aca- 
demic dignity and responsibilities. From 
Paris he drifted to Germany and Italy, living 
always on fifty-one dollars a month, but 
now that, at thirty-eight years of age, he is 
well-established at the head of an im- 
portant art school and his reputation stands 
high among the etchers of his native 
country, himself being decorated with many 
medals from societies and exhibitions, and 
his prints having been collected both 
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publicly and privately, he can afford to loll 
back in his car and dream of those happy, 
hard-up, student days in Paris or Munich, 
when much water flowed under the Pont 
Neuf, and he was eager to etch its dancing 
gaiety. That was long ago, at least fifteen or 
sixteen years: he was a newcomer among 
the American students, but already he was 
attracting attention, already he seemed to 
have something of his own to say. That 
individuality of utterance, with a dis- 
tinctiveness of manner, he has never lost, 
though the manner has grown with the 
years, but in the wilds of the Sierra 
Nevada he has found space to possess his 
own soul, while among the willows, the 
spruce and the aspen he has seen beauty in 
the sheer sunlight, with no subtle ministra- 
tions of the atmosphere to make it pic- 
torial. For instance in Willow Group, 
which was the Associate Print of the Print 
Makers Society of California for 1925, we 
see the willows drawn as if they were 
actually growing, rooted in the ground, the 
houses of a farmstead peeping through the 


““ WEBS OF COMMERCE.”’ ETCH= 
ING BY ROI PARTRIDGE 


trees, some mountains indicated beyond, 
and the whole in so clear an atmosphere that 
the etcher’s lines assert themselves in the 
very prose of landscape art, yet a prose 
that dictates the truth. Wéillowland is a 
careful study of willows happening in 
charming design ; across the sunny sward 
between us and the farm-buildings some 
strange-looking fowl are passing, while 
down on the right a group of children 1s 
seated, telling mayhap wondrous tales of 
Indians long ago. In Aspen and Spruce a 
spruce tree grows dominant among a 
group of aspens on a kind of roadway. 
There is a shanty in the centre, and beyond 
in the distance a quivering row of aspens, 
but this is just a characteristic scene in those 
regions. Mr. Partridge sets a great value 
on his line, feeling that etching is a graphic 
method in which the line counts before 
everything; so in Webs of Commerce he 
has set himself the problem of making an 
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44 WILLOWLAND.”’ ETCHING 
BY ROI PARTRIDGE 


interesting design out of a tangle of tele- 
graph wires and posts, with the shapes of 
commercial buildings, lightly bitten,making 
a definite sky-line, and the lines of the 
near posts being strongly bitten. This is 
a tour-de-force, and the line is supreme. 
Some of his renderings of mountains are 
characteristically effective, very spacious, 
and with the delineation of the forms made 
clear with a linear convention of his own, 
which shows the glaciers and the per- 
manent rocky structures equally defined. 
The Marvellous Mountain, snow-clad to its 
highest alp, is a fine thing. Writing of 
another print, Out West, Mr. Partridge, 
distinguishing between the approach to 
Sierra Nevada from the West, which 1S 
made over foothills, says: ‘ But on the 
Eastern side—the desert side—of the 
Sierra, a quite different condition prevails. 
Between parts of the Owens River Valley 
and the top of the highest mountain in 
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ROI PARTRIDGE 


the United States, there are no foothills. 
It is pure mountain from bottom to top— 
nearly two miles of it! And the air is so 
free from moisture that the cool grey 
granite on the farthest peak has an edge 
as sharp asa knife. A few lodge-pole pines 
hang on the lower slopes, but they seem 
to be mere dark dots scattered over the 
grey, and the range has the beauty of clean- 
cutanatomy. . . . Wherever water touches 
the desert, up spring trees, trees of much 
character and intense colours.’’ Among 
the numerous subjects which have en- 
gaged the needle of Mr. Partridge, subjects 
for the most part in which trees grow wild, 
in the park, on the hill-side, in the quarry, 
we may cite for particular mention Milly 
Hall, in which the branches of a great tree 
spread themselves decoratively in front 
of the sunny buildings, Pollard Willows, 
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a study of great care, with the distant 
mountain treated conventionally Buena 
Vista, Willows by the Spring, Architectural 
Study, and Desert Souvenir, a skeleton relic 
of ancient life set in a fine design. Mr. 
Partridge, always working direct from 
nature, has even done this in a heavy 
snowstorm at an altitude of 7,000ft. 
Snow was the result, and to get the 
character of that heavily-laden pine, with 
its dark trunk, in that queer light, seemed 
to the etcher worth the enterprise, though 
an inch of snow had settled on his 
shoulders: but Mr. Partridge has en- 
joyed many hazards in pursuit of subjects 
in the wilds. ao a a a a 

Every print he takes himself, on a 
Kimber press, and the adventure of every 
etching is a fresh joy. v7] v7] a 

MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR “ THE FOUR 
.” BY VERA WILLOUGHBY 


GOSPELS 


Ltd.) 


(Peter Davies 
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VERA WILLOUGHBY 


ILLUS- 
SWANN. 


VERA WILLOUGHBY: 
TRATOR. BY ROBERT 


had better explain that I use the 

title “ Illustrator” of Véra Willoughby 
not in the parlance of contemporary criti- 
cism as a term of abuse, nor even in mild 
disparagement of her claims as artist. An 
illustrator I understand to mean one who 
expresses in pictures the ideas of his or 
her own conception as well as the ideas of 
other people’s. At the moment it is 
unfashionable for an artist to express 


“(LA FLEUR’S LEAVE-TAKING.””’ ILLUSTRA- 
TION FOR STERNE’S ‘‘ SENTIMENTAL 


JOURNEY.” BY VERA WILLOUGHBY 
(Peter Davies, Ltd.) 


ideas at all. It matters not whether the 
idea is worth expressing; it matters not 
whether it cannot be expressed anyhow 
else; anyone engaged in this form of 
artistic activity is written down as a ‘* mere 
illustrator ’? and must give place to those 
who pin their faith on “significance 
of form.” J v7) d a a 

It is of course all a matter of reaction. 
Under Victoria practically all art was 
illustrative. To Beardsley as to Lady 
Butler, to Millais as to Watts, meaning 
was as important as manner. The leading 
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VERA WILLOUGHBY 


artists painted because they had some- 
thing to say, and led because that some- 
thing was worth saying; and the lesser 
artists came along like sheep, as lesser 
artists will, and told stories on their 
canvases that were generally sentimental 
and almost always inane. Therefore did 
illustrators fall into disrepute; but the 
true objection to the illustrator’s pictures 
is not that they illustrate something, but 
that they illustrate nothing. a a 

Now it happened that two years ago I 
was doing work for a publisher which 
brought me into contact with this type of 
illustrator. My boss believed in realistic 
book jackets, and I, with little belief in 
him, had to order crude, academic realism 
by the square yard. It was all very dis- 
heartening, and I was thoroughly dis- 
heartened, till one day I found the line 
drawings for ‘‘A Vision of Greece” 
lying on my desk. a a a a 

That was the first sight I had of Véra 
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Willoughby’s work. To my mind “A 
Vision of Greece ”’ for all its faults—faults 
in the typography and general production 
of the book which it was not in Mrs. 
Willoughby’s power to remove—is more 
interesting, if less remarkable from a 
strictly esthetic point of view, than any- 
thing she has done since. The text is 
hers, and the decorations and illustrations 
are hers; the book bears on its every 
page the stamp of the author’s personality 
—just as “ Trilby ”’ does, and ‘* The Rose 
and the Ring.”” But these are bad paral- 
lels. Thackeray was no great draughts- 
man, and du Maurier’s story sags badly 
in places. In its complete harmony of 
text and illustrations, worked by one 
hand, “‘ A Vision of Greece ’” reminds me 
rather of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s volume of 
Wessex Poems with its “ rough sketches 
in illustration,’ or still rather, of the 
vigour and courage, in line and creed, of 
William Blake. a a a a 


WRAPPER DESIGN FOR DISRAELI’S 
‘*POPANILLA AND OTHER TALES”’ 


BY VERA WILLOUGHBY 
(Peter Davies, Ltd.) 


ILLUSTRA LONG EO 
“THE FOUR GOSPELS” 
BY VERA WILLOUGHBY 


(Peter Davies, Ltd.) 
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VERA WILLOUGHBY 


C 


Since “A Vision of Greece” Véra 
Willoughby has worked for no one but 


herself and Mr. Peter Davies. I do not 
know who is the more to be congratulated 
—the artist on having found a publisher 
who lets her do what she likes, or the 
publisher on having found an artist who 
likes to do nothing that is not original and 
entertaining. In addition to a taste for 
vivid statement, as obvious in the delicate 
“Memoirs of a Lady of Quality ’” as in 
the boisterous ‘‘ Recruiting Officer,’’ Véra 
Willoughby possesses the two qualities 
essential to an illustrator of the first rank— 
the power to think for herself and the 
instinct born of the rare union of intelli- 
gence with intellectuality—the histrionic 
instinct. Watching her pass from heroic 
Greece to frivolous England, from Disraeli 
back to Horace, I can only compare her 
conquests of period and mood to those of 
an actress capable of interpreting with the 
same surety Euripides, Shakespeare and 
Ibsen. Véra Willoughby, again like a 
great actress, has created parts for her- 
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DESIGN FOR AN ADVERTISEMENT 
OF UNGUENTS AND PERFUMES 


BY VERA WILLOUGHBY 
(London Press Exchange) 


self, and now that she has found in Mr. 
Davies a genius among managers we may 
confidently expect that others will be 
given her as often as she has time to take 
them up. ROBERT SWANN. 


ILLUSTRATION FOR THE 
“ ODES’” OF HORACE. BY 


VERA WILLOUGHBY 
(Peter Davies, Ltd.) 


Seb VelE MINE RA WATER-COLOUR 
ON WOOD BY VERA WILLOUGHBY. 


VILLAGE CHURCH AT LAREN 
ARCHITECT, WOUTER HAMDORFF 
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(Above) PAINTER’S HOUSE, KORTENHOEF 
(Below) DOCTOR’S HOUSE, KORTENHOEF 
ARCHITECT, WOUTER HAMDORFF 
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DOCTOR’S HOUSE AT KORTENHOEF 

ARCHITECT, WOUTER HAMDORFF 
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WOUTER HAMDORFF 


WOUTER HAMDORFF: ARCHI- 
TEC I: a a ga a a 


MONG the rising architects of to- 

day, Wouter Hamdorff, of Laren, 
Holland, stands out as one of the most 
promising. He has a happy gift of com- 
bining modern art with the more pleasing 
requirements of the home. The farmhouse 
style is the one which appeals to him the 
most. Because of his great love for nature 
he looks upon the home merely as a pro- 
tection from the storm, etc. This always 
causes him to place the windows where 
the most beautiful views of the surround- 
ing country may be obtained. Nature 
being the first consideration he tries to 
build the house to be in tune with the 
landscape. In one summer home built 
amid the lakes with the glittering light of 
the water all round, he made the roof low 
and overhanging to catch the dazzling 
glitter and so throw a reflected light into 
the rooms. In this same house verandas 
were built on all sides so that it served, 
as it were, for an outlook post on the 
surrounding country. In this instance 
he was consulted about the interior 
decoration, and because he had planned 
each window to serve as a natural picture 
in itself, no pictures were hung on the 
walls—they served as the spaces of rest in 
between nature’s changing landscape. a 
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‘SUMMER HOUSE, LOOSDRECHT ’”’ 
ARCHITECT, WOUTER HAMDORFF 


It is interesting to note that his educa- 
tion began on the practical side, by work- 
ing daily when a lad in a carpenter’s shop 
at Bussem. There he learned by actually 
handling materials, a sense of construction 
and a feeling for the materials he used, 
which has been invaluable. In the train- 
ing of Dutch architects it is necessary to 
go through every stage of actual building, 
and this accounts, no doubt, for the 
masterful handling of materials when the 
man has ripened into an architect—and 
the well-earned mastership of his complex 
craft is attained. There is, however, one 
transitional stage when an able workman 
is chosen for ‘‘ opzichter ’” or overseer, 
one who works directly under the archi- 
tect and remains on the spot overseeing 
the workmen until the completion of that 
particular building, whereas the architect 
travels from one building to another as 
general director. In this position of 
overseer his knowledge of the various crafts 
is blended in one perfect whole, and he is 
thus practically fitted to take the next 
step as designer, or architect of the whole 
building. a d J d a 

And so Wouter Hamdorff worked his 
way up, overcoming all difficulties which 
arose and tried to bar his path of pro- 
gress. He conquered each one as it came 
until he was master of every situation. 
This was not easy, but he was a keen 


worker, and although times in Holland 
were bad for artists and architects, he has 
won his way through, and now has 
on hand so much work that it is 
impossible to take any more for the 
present. 7) v7) a v7) a 

In his interesting home in Laren, which 
is in the bungalow style, there is one large 
living-room which has corners for various 
occupations. One contains a desk and 
all writing materials, etc.; another a 
rocking horse and children’s toys ;_ whilst 
another is the reading lounge, and yet 
another has the side-board and dining- 
room requisites, a J v7] J 

Some of the furniture he has designed 
and made to be in keeping with the style 
of the house. In the bedroom, the double 
bed is quite an architectural feature, also 
the child’s cot, built into the wall, and 
the dressing-table. All the hangings 
strike a modern note of just the right 
colour to blend with oa other pe eae 
of the room. a a v7] 

The whole cance has a bette 
roof, which gives the appearance of 


WOUTER HAMDORFF 


sweeping, undulating lines with a ridge 
tiling of red tiles adding a pleasing definite 
note of colour as a finishing touch. The 
garden fence is of wood, in the natural 
curves of a tree trunk. a a a 

One little incident though trivial shows 
that Wouter Hamdorff is never without 
resource. His latest building—now in the 
course of erection—a large house in 
grounds belonging to Jonkheer van Loon, 
stands on sandy soil. From one direction 
the workmen were troubled with gusts of 
sand being blown on to the house. He 
had this side immediately planted with 
grass seed in order to avoid any further 
inconvenience to the house. a v7] 

This house displays more of the modern 
spirit than any other work of his design. 
It is interesting to notice this and the 
fact that one of the oldest Dutch families 
has decided to make their home in such 
a modern style of house and so dared to 
break through past tradition in employing 
an architect who is certainly a living 
factor in this present age. a J d 

Dora E. HEDGES. 


THE ARCHITECT’S OWN HOUSE 
ARCHITECT, WOUTER HAMDORFF 
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HEAL AND SON. 


HE resolution with which, in spite of 

discouraging conditions, Messrs. Heal 
and Son have continued, over a long 
period, to produce beautiful and original 
modern furniture, and to fill their show- 
rooms with admirable modern textiles, 
carpets, pottery and glass, must be con- 
sidered in many ways a_ remarkable 
achievement during a period when original 
ideas have been at a discount, and faith 
in the creative abilities of our native 
designers unfashionable. The success of 
this notable enterprise is due to the in- 
spiration and the tireless energy of Mr. 
Ambrose Heal, whose abilities have long 
since established him in the front rank 
of our designers. a v7] J v7] 

Of the able group of pioneers whose 
work dominated the earlier exhibitions of 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
two personalities, Mr. Heal and the late 
Ernest W. Gimson, are still active forces 
in modern design. Mr. Gimson’s in- 
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fluence is clearly apparent in the work of 
some of our ablest artist-craftsmen, and 
the volume devoted to his work which 
was published some time ago, has finally 
established his place among the great 
English designers of furniture. Mr. Heal 
fortunately is still with us, and is by no 
means a spent force. He has constantly 
proved himself to be a man of sound ideas, 
with a vigorous and progressive outlook, 
and a versatility which few other designers 
of our time have equalled. v7) v7] 

In the early days of. his career Mr. 
Heal’s productions represented to the 
average citizen, such a startling and em- 
phatic departure from prevailing conven- 
tions that respectable but unimaginative 
members of the community greeted them 
with derisive guffaws akin to those which 
at one time saluted the music of Wagner 
or the paintings of Cézanne. That his 


designs and those of his associates no 
longer stimulate such emotions is an 
indication of a change in the taste of the 
community and of a definite improvement 
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WRITING TABLE IN MACASSAR EBONY 
WITH IVORY KNOBS AND INLAY ; JADE 
GREEN MOROCCO TOP. DESIGNED FOR 
HEAL AND SON, LTD., BY J. F. JOHNSON 


GLASS TREE. DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
FOR HEAL & SON, LTD., BY ANNE PETTIGREW 
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CARPET DESIGNED FOR HEAL & 
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in the general standard of trade produc- 
tions. It is true that certain shining 
lights in the Curtain Road still regard 
him as something of a crank, while Hanley 
and Burslem, in their smug complacency 
scoff at his taste in china and glass, but 
such manifestations merely reflect the 
scarcity of trained intelligence and the 
general lack of contact with progressive 
ideas which are typical of some of our 
industries, and need not be taken seriously. 
Among responsible critics the soundness 
of his work is appreciated, and though his 
designs may at times be marred by man- 
nerisms which are not altogether con- 
vincing, his claims to recognition as a 
creative artist of unusual range and 


efficiency can hardly be disputed. Few 


have done so much to combat the in- 
dolent appropriation of lifeless motifs 
and the tedious, uninspired correlation 
of parts which are so characteristic of the 
work of trade designers. With the 


HEAL AND SON 


co-operation of other able artists he has, by 
brilliant and convincing example, exposed 
the fallacy of the contention, so often 
advanced by the incompetent, that the 
possibilities of inventing fresh treatments 
of decorative woodwork have been ex- 
hausted. By their convincing qualities 
and essential sanity Messrs. Heal’s pro- 
ductions satisfy the most critical scrutiny, 
and emphasise the fact that design, if it 
is to have any real value or significance, 
must express the inevitable changes which 
take place in our social habits and outlook. 

In the pleasant Mansard Gallery, at 
the top of Messrs. Heal and Son’s premises, 
a collection of modern decorative objects 
of special interest was recently shown in 
conjunction with some new and interesting 
pieces of furniture which represent a 
departure from the firm’s usual type of 
design, and exhibit a close affinity with 
certain modern continental work. Like 
all Messrs. Heal’s productions they are 
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SIDEBOARD IN MACASSAR EBONY, WITH IVORY 
KNOBS AND INLAY, SHAGREEN TOP. DESIGNED FOR 
HEAL AND SON, LTD. BY JACQUES VIENOT. TABLE AND 
CHAIRS IN MACASSAR EBONY BY HEAL AND SON 
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distinguished by subtle proportions com- 
bined with original and pleasantly con- 
ceived decorative interest. The writing 
table illustrated on page 334 is a most 
attractive piece, the plan and general 
treatment being well conceived, har- 
monious and refined. Delightful also are 
the dignity and restraint of the group of 
dining room furniture on page 337. All 
these pieces are made of Macassar ebony, 
a wood which has hitherto been more 
in favour abroad than in this country, 
where the conservatism of the public makes 
experimenting with the lesser known woods 
a hazardous adventure. Macassar ebony 
has bold handsome markings and a rich 
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CARPET DESIGNED FOR HEAL AND 

SON, LTD., BY F. C. GARFORTH 

colour which provides a promising keynote 
for many interesting schemes of decoration. | 
The present tendency, among the more 
enterprising makers of furniture, to use 
unfamiliar timbers is one to be welcomed, 
as it encourages a break away from the 
conventional treatments associated by 
tradition with oak, walnut and mahogany. 
The facilities afforded by the new forms 
of laminated wood which are now being 
used so freely by cabinetmakers, may also 
be expected to influence design, and there 
is some hope that designers will succeed 
in escaping from enervating ruts and 
indulge in some serious thinking, a a 

SHIRLEY B. WAINWRIGHT. 


TO YOUNG WEAVERS 


COVER DESIGN BY CHARLESSPAINE 
FOR THE BOOKLET: org YOUNG 
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«ST, CHRISTOPHER.’” STAINED GLASS DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS 
WINDOW IN GIRVAN UNITED FREE WINDOW BY ROLAND MORRIS 
CHURCH. DESIGNED BY CHARLES 
PAINE FOR MESSRS. GUTHRIE AND 
WELLS LTD. GLASGOW 
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LONDON 


Wer Fal aloe | 
BEANS AND PNY &: . 


POSTER DESIGN BY H. PERRY 


(L.C.C. Central School. By 
courtesy of the Underground 
Rlys.) 


ONDON.—As an example of well- 

contrived conventional design, effec- 
tive in treatment and amusing in manner, 
the book cover by Mr. Charles Paine, of 
which a reproduction is given in colour, 
has definite claims to attention. It was 
prepared for the book, “To Young 
Weavers,” in which Mr. James Morton 
summed up what he called ‘ some practical 
dreams on the future of textiles,” which 
he had previously set forth in a talk to 
young workers in the weaver’s craft, and 
it has a decorative quality that fits it 
excellently for its particular purpose. A 
design for stained glass by the same artist 
is also given, testifying to his capacity in 
other spheres than that of commercial art, 
in which he is so well known. The 
etching, Bush House by Night, by Mr. 
William M, Larkins, which is also repro- 
duced, is interesting, not only because it is 
technically sound, well drawn and assured 
in handling, but, as well, because it repre- 
sents a type of subject which offers to 
artists a wide range of opportunities. 
There is in London plenty of good material 
for the etcher which, if it has not acquired 
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the picturesqueness of antiquity, lends 
itself admirably to vigorous expression 
and allows scope for dignified pictorial 
design. In this instance the possibilities of 
the motive have been fully appreciated and 
the subtlety of the tone effect has been 
skilfully suggested. a v7] v7] v7) 

The marble torso by Mr, Allan Howes, 
which was exhibited recently in the Im- 
perial Gallery of Art at South Kensington, 
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TEXTILE BY JOAN BAILY. 


HARDING. CABINET BY J. H. MEHAN 
(L.C.C. Central School) 


LONDON 


GRACE L. GOLDEN 


MOLLY BATEMAN 


PRISCILLA ELLINGFORD 


END-PAPERS BY STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 


can be commended as a piece of able 
naturalistic sculpture in which serious 
attention has been given to correctness of 
anatomical construction and to the right 
rendering of surface modellings. As a 
study of form it is sound in method and 
sensitive in feeling, and it is agreeably free 
from that exaggerated conventionality of 
manner which is affected by some of the 
younger sculptors of to-day. The only 
objection that can be brought forward 
against it as an artistic exercise is the one 
which applies to all such fragmentary 


studies—that by the omission of the head 
and arms there has been an evasion of 
certain difficulties which have to be over- 
come when a complete figure is being 
dealt with—a mutilated torso does not 
present nearly so complicated a problem. 
in line composition as a half or three- 
quarter-length statue with its proper 
complement of limbs. The pot also 
illustrated—the work of Miss Frances E. 
Richards—has a simplicity of treatment 
which can be heartily welcomed; both 
in its general form and in its applied 
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decoration it shows that quality of restraint 
which is one of the best characteristics 
of the production of our modern potters, 
and in its quiet way it is not without 
distinction. a a v7) v7] a 

Mr. Roland Morris’s design for a 
stained glass window is a welcome depar- 
ture from the beaten track: the arrange- 
ment of diamonds and circles is well con- 
trived and greatly assists in binding the 
composition together. We also give some 
more examples of work by students at the 
Royal College of Art and the L.C.C, 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, which 
furnish some idea of the varied and useful 
activities of those institutions. a a 

The story of how the wood engraver’s 
individual art was superseded by the mass 
producing “* process,’’ of how many sup- 
posed the supersession was for ever, and of 
how the individual art has returned, 
triumphing in no great number of years 
over its cheaper, mass-production-made 
rival is a parable of our age. We hail the 
machine, but in time we grow weary of its 
reiterative exactnesses. Marjorie Firth is a 
wood engraver of distinction, one of those 
whose human fingers make a better thing 
_ than the most perfect process engraving 
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can achieve. Miss Firth studied at 
Richmond School of Art and at the Slade 
School. As a painter she has exhibited 
at the Royal Academy and the New English 
Art Club, and as a wood engraver at the 
Wood Engravers’ Society and the English 
Wood Engraving Society. a a a 

A print of her wood engraving Richmond 
Park has been bought by the Manchester 
Art Gallery. Her work is sensitive and 
charming, and has something of that 
quality of the unique which belongs to 
things individually created for the love of 
creation. a a a a a 

The absence of exhibitions provides an 
opportunity of referring to the report of 
the Fine Arts Provident Institution for 
1926, This is the only friendly society 
connected with the fine art trade which is 
open to principals and assistants, and its 
invested funds now amount to more than 
£20,000. The benefits paid out have 
risen from £718 2s. 9d. in 1925 to £1,010 
18s, 11d. in 1926. On December 31st 
last the number of members was 481. 
Particulars may be had from Mr, J. 
Yockney, Hon. Secretary, 15, Orange 
Street, London, W.C. 2, or any member 
of the committee. a a a v7) 


‘(THE TERRACE, RICHMOND” 
WOODCUT BY MARJORIE FIRTH 


‘¢ THE BACKWATER.’ WOOD- 
CUT BY MARJORIE FIRTH 


«¢ RICHMOND BRIDGE.’’ WOOD- 
CUT BY MARJORIE FIRTH 
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“TORSO ’’ (MARBLE) 
BY ALLAN HOWES 


AUTUMN 


As the seasons roll by with disconcerting 
speed, and autumn tints the leaves again, 
the average man, consciously or sub- 
consciously, embarks on a period of mental 
stocktaking. There is something in the 
quiet golden days of autumn which con- 
duces to reflection, to the summing up of 
the past year’s work and pleasure, and the 
making of plans for the dreary winter 
which is approaching. To the bookman 
in particular autumn is a season of vivid 
anticipation of joys to come: it is then 
that he savours the exquisite pleasure of 
running through the publishers’ announce- 
ments, pencilling all the books he would 
like to buy. In the face of the embarras de 
richesse with which he is confronted each 
year discrimination is absolutely essential : 
and it is to the discriminating that we 
would here address a few words. How, 
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for example, can any discerning theatre- 
goer afford to miss ‘ Design in the 
Theatre,” by George Sheringham and 
James Laver? A book like this, which 
includes overahundred photogravure plates 
by the world’s best theatrical designers: 
(not to mention the eight colour plates and 
contributions from Gordon Craig, Nigel 
Playfair and Charles B. Cochran), is not an 
event of every day, or every year. Nor for 
the student of modern art could anything 
more attractive be imagined than Mr. 
J. B. Manson’s “ Life and Work of 
Degas,’” in some sort a pioneer work, 
biographically and on its illustrative side. 
For the lover of Old Master painting 
(and his name is Legion) there is Sir Paul 
Lambotte’s survey of ‘‘ Flemish Painting 
before the Eighteenth Century,” ranging 
from the incomparable work of the Van 
Eycks to the magnificent genius of Rubens. 
These are three of the autumn publica- 
tions of THE Stup10, which also include a 
new issue of ‘ Posters and Publicity,’ 
monographs on Walcot and Goya in the 
“‘ Masters of Etching ” Series, a study of 
Emile Verpilleux in ‘ Masters of the 
Colour Print,’’ and some fine Coaching 
Prints in the ‘‘ Famous Sporting Prints ” 
Series. Particulars of these books appear 
in our advertisement pages. If you 
put a pencil mark against the one that 
interests you now, it will help you to 
remember, a a a a a 

The publishers will be pleased to supply 
illustrated prospectuses of these and other 
works on request a a r) a 


POT BY FRANCES 
E. RICHARDS 


““BUSH HOUSE BY NIGHT.” ETCH- 
ING BY WILLIAM M.: LARKINS 


(St. George's Gallery.) 
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“THE PALACE, MYSORE.” PHOTO- 
GRAPH BY SIR WILLIAM BEARDSELL 
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S7: MARGARETS-AT-CLIFFE 
(Kent)—The accompanying photo- 
graph, The Palace, Mysore, by Sir William 
Beardsell, shows once more what pleasing 
results may be obtained from straight- 
forward photography if the manipulator 
displays taste in composition and technical 
skill. Sir William Beardsell found India 
rich in material for photographic studies, 
and in his opinion the country offers more 
opportunity in genre than in pure land- 
scape. A particular advantage lies in the 
facilities for combining suitable figures 
with architectural subjects. Especially at 
centres frequented by sanyasis and pilgrims, 
and on the roads by which they wander 
from place to place, it is usually possible 
without prearrangement, at an expenditure 
of a few coppers, to find willing models. In 
these studies the complete absence of self- 
consciousness in the Indian is a great asset. 


ST. MARGARETS—REDMIRE 


“OLD HOUSE, PARIS.’” WATER- 
COLOUR BY FRED LAWSON 


Pree (Yorks) —Mr. Fred Lawson 
began his training at Leeds School of 
Art, an institution that seems to have been 
in his time, and is still, very active and 
able. He spent a number of years in the 
life class there, years which he has never 
regretted, and which have borne fruit 
in the excellent drawing of the figures in 
his pictures. Very few landscapists can 
avoid the use of the figure at some time 
or other, and it is well that study should 
make such figures other than the some- 
what grotesque objects that they appear 
in some, even, of the greatest landscapes 
of earlier years. Indeed it sometimes seems 
as if certain of the masters of landscape 
enjoyed making their figures as bad as 
possible, to show the unimportant nature 
of man when contrasted with the earth 
he inhabits. But to man no figure is un- 
important, and in a landscape it forms a 
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focus of interest. Mr. Lawson need never 
avoid figures, for he gives to them, not 
only sound drawing, but character, as to 
the eminently French gentleman in Old 
House, Paris, 2 a 7) a i) 

On leaving his training ground Mr. 
Lawson chose Redmire for his place of 
residence, and again chose wisely, since 
the place grows in charm for him from 
year to year, and he only leaves it for 
occasional incursions into places such as 
the old towns of France, where he finds 
the weather-beaten, old and_ battered 
things he loves, and which modernity 
cannot create though it daze itself with 
a thousand gables or other decorated 
triflings. French towns are also prone toa 


spectacle which Mr. Lawson can no more 
resist now than at the age of seven—the 
travelling show with its attendant ecstasies 
of caravan, roundabouts, smoke and colour. 

In Yorkshire Mr. Lawson works out 
of doors in all weather, prefering winter 
to summer, and the glory of bare branches 
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to the softer interest of foliage, and also 
being strongly alive to the colour which 
winter brings in Yorkshire. a v7] a 
Leeds, Bradford, Southport and Wake- 
field have work by this artist in their 
permanent collections, Last year he illus- 
trated a book of poems, “Jerry go Nimble,’” 
published by Messrs. John Lane. Mr. 
Lawson is one of those young water-colour 
painters who are carrying further and still 
further the nation’s prestige in this. 
medium. J. W.S. 


| Barer by Philip Naviasky, is a 
telling example of significant form, 
significant of something definite, given in 
the title. The girl, in all her slim young 
lines, signifies May. There is a desirable 
completeness, as of an end sought and 
attained in the whole movement of the 
composition. For this reason, if for no 
other, the picture is eminently successful, 
fulfilling all that any artist can ask of 
his picture. {We Ses 


“ HAWES.’” WATER-COLOUR 
BY FRED LAWSON 
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«“ MAY.” BY PHILIP 
NAVIASKY 
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RESDEN.—Owing to the stress of 
circumstances, the Deutsche Kiinstler- 
‘bund, Germany’s most important organisa- 
‘tion of artists, has been condemned to 
inactivity ever since the war. This year, 
at last, they have opened an exhibition, 
restricted, however, to black-and-white 
art, and forming a sub-division of the 
annual Dresden Show, which is devoted 
to ‘“ Paper ”’ in all its forms and branches, 
etchings, etc., being perhaps the noblest out- 
‘come of the uses to which paper hasbeen put. 
Revolutions in our ways of thinking 
and living, in our morals and art have 
during the last decade or so unsettled 
the whole: world, more or less, but no 
country has perhaps suffered as much 
as Germany. We have had to put up 
with an influx of an eastern semi-barbaric 
contingent, whose sole abilities lay in the 
‘direction of destruction, not of construc- 
tion, and who idly deemed that they were 
achieving a feat if they trampled on their 
predecessors and scorned all tradition. It 
is easy to gather a multitude of followers 
in hoc signo. For if you wilfully and 
pointedly neglect all discipline and every 
feeling for technical skill, in so far as it is 
involved out of an understanding for what 
can be achieved by getting the most out 
of your working materials, you are immedi- 
ately hailed as the Messiah by the host of 
lads who are too lazy to learn or to work 
hard. Our “ expressionists ”’ of various 
sorts have, all of them, brought to light 
“ great ’’ movements, in so far as they were 
for the time being fairly all-embracing ; 
but that is about all that can be said in 
their favour. Their sudden success ensued 
merely because they appealed to the large 
majority, who are at heart not at all in 
touch with the fine arts, but who, conse- 
quently, are all the more easily lured and 
captivated by catch words. Many of our 
““ expressionist ’ artists have argued in 
print almost more than they have exem- 
plified on canvas. Art which is the result 
of reflection instead of the ebullition of 
feeling is foredoomed, and it is a matter 
of course that all these wilfully constructed 
various forms of ‘‘ expressionism ’’ should 
have, without exception, been sd extremely 
shortlived. a a a a a 
The generality of artists have gradually 
returned to the point of view that this 
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extreme subjectiveness, this unshackled 
licence is, after all, good for nothing. 
They (including the students at the 
academies, by the way) are again trying 
to get into touch with nature, and no 
longer defying her outer aspect. Above 
all, they are once more imbued with a 
just sense of the importance of technique, 
and they once more are taking the trouble 
to learn their craft. a a a v) 

But no people has genius at its disposal 
at all times. Literature and art seem to 
come upon nations in great waves, where 
dale follows hill with a regularity which 
obtains in all phases of human activity, 
periods of exhaustion always alternating 
with stages of extraordinary activity. The 
art of “impressionism” throughout Europe 
certainly represents one of these caps, 
one of the most glorious periods of art 
the world has ever seen. We have perhaps 
just passed the hollow, the period of 
exhaustion indicated, in my opinion, by 
“expressionism ’’; but, if at all, we have 
only barely begun to rise. And about the 
new appearance art is going to take, we 
only know as yet that it will be altogether 
unlike “‘ expressionism.” The genius who 
is going to impress it with his stamp is not 
yet in evidence. v7) a a a 

The present black-and-white Kiinstler- 
bund Exhibition at Dresden, strange to 
say, displays nothing of the real state of 
affairs. One might call it retrospect, 
rather than anything else. The “ expres- 
sionists ”’ once more are wildly rampant : it 
looks like and probably will be their last 
general muster in Germany. Not a vestige 
of the new turn things are taking is to be 
seen. Exhibitions with us, as probably 
elsewhere, are what juries make of them. 
No doubt some one member in the jury 
of this present show, strongly biassed in 
favour of the late art of expressionism, 
gained preponderance over the rest, and 
so this exhibition has become one of the 
art of yesterday. a a a a 

Among the younger men Kanoldt com- 
mands most attention. He cultivates in 
his landscape lithographs an expressive 
outline, and evidently senses nature naively 
and with fascinating simplicity of feeling. 

Though the men of yesterday look down 
upon those of the day before yesterday, they 
cannot in a show like this do without them. 
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DRESDEN—MUNICH 


The oases in the present desert are formed 
by the contributions of the old masters 
of the art of impressionism, Liebermann, 
Count Kalchreuth, Slevogt, von Hof- 
mann, Barlach, the late Corinth, Kollwitz, 
H. Meid, Pankok and Orlik. H.W.S. 


UNICH.—The textile workshops 

founded by Luise Pollitzer were the 
direct outcome of the general revival of 
interest in all handicrafts which arose 
about the ‘nineties in Germany and 
Austria. Luise Pollitzer belonged to both 
of these countries—to Austria by birth 
(she was born in Vienna in 1875) and to 
Germany by reason of her artistic educa- 
tion and subsequent career. Painting was 
the art which first claimed her interest ; 
she studied under Franz Heim in Karls- 
ruhe, later under Angelo Jank, and finally 
took a finishing course with Schnoll von 
Eisenwerth in Munich. She exhibited 
every year at the Luitpold Group’s show 
and also with the Viennese Secession 
people. The art of the handicrafts then 
began to absorb her attention more and 


CHAIR UPHOLSTERED 
BY LUISE POLLITZER 


more, and especially was she interested in 
textile matters. The result of her activi- 
ties in this direction was the establishment 
about the year 1910 of her studio, since 
which time she has been constantly 
engaged in its development. She under- 
takes embroideries, tapestry weaving and 
a new kind of lace-making for the pro- 
duction of which she herself invented the 
loom. Luise Pollitzer also makes designs 
for manufactured textiles, both in hand- 
printing and machine-printing—in fact, 
her industry covers everything connected 
with textile art (with the exception of 
hand-made lace). The secret of Lutse 
Pollitzer’s success lies chiefly in her con- 
ception of a purely decorative piece of 
work, and another proof of her mastery 
in this art is her ability to utilise to the 
best advantage the characteristic quality 
of every kind of material. a J a 
Her line is strong, broad and flowing, 
and her colour gay and rich and varied, 
the whole forming a very harmonious 
scheme. One of the masterpieces of the 
studio is the Pilgrim’s Banner, carried 
out in the best traditional manner. A. D. 
a5) 


ST. PAUL IM LAVANT THALE 


T. PAUL wm LAVANT THALE 

(Germany).—Out of the beaten track, 
in St. Paul im Lavant Thale, lives a 
highly gifted and highly interesting artist, 
Pater and Professor Switbert-Lobisser. 
His medium is woodcut, and his prints, 
often ambitious both in size and subject, 
are undoubtedly some of the most personal 
efforts within this field of the arts. The 
Pater, who frequently deals with religious 
romantic or mystical motifs, is not only an 
admirable craftsman, but his complex 
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‘* MADONNA AND CHILD ” 
WOODCUT BY LEO 
SWITBERT - LOBISSER 


compositions betray the most vivid 
imagination, in the main subject as well 
as in a number of weird or quaint cleverly 
invented details, at times purposely hidden 
away amidst more important issues. These 
prints, like which I know of none, invite 
and always repay the closest scrutiny. 
The one we reproduce is of a much simpler 
conception than most of the learned 

Pater’s work, of which the British Museum 
has recently acquired a few additional 
examples, GEORG BRGCHNER. 


SAI , 
o POTTERY BY FELIX MASSOUL. 


GREEN VASE, WITH 
BLACKISH BLUE 
DECORATIONS. BY 
FELIX MASSOUL 


ARIS.—M. Massoul began his career 

as a painter, devoting himself to the 
search after fresh and luminous tones ; 
but he soon became disappointed with the 
results. Seeing that he was asking more 
of his palette than it could give, he looked 
around for another medium which should 
satisfy his feeling for colour and subtleties 
of tone. He hesitated between textiles and 
pottery ; and, carried along by the move- 
ment which led many fine decorators to 
the ceramic art at the end of last century, 
he at last decided, with a regretful 


COPPER-BLUE VASE, WITH 
COBALT BLUE AND 
GREEN DECORATIONS 
BY FELIX MASSOUL 


PARIS 


backward ‘glance at stained glass, to turn 
potter. a 17] 77] 77] a 77) 

But he did not follow any beaten track. 
His first desire was to learn this new and 
difficult medium thoroughly, to work in 
its various methods, and to study the work 
of his forerunners, in order to know what 
new method he might attempt. In this 
study of the past he went far. He first 
discovered the method employed in making 
the Spanish-Moorish faiences, with their 
metallic reflections. Assisted by his wife, 
who is his constant collaborator, he delved 
into archeological studies bearing on his 
work : and among books which have often 


COPPER-BLUE VASE, WITH 
COBALT BLUE AND 
GREEN DECORATIONS 
BY FELIX MASSOUL 


helped to put him on the right track he 1s 
especially grateful to the writings of 
Brongniart on ancient pottery. A notable 
endeavour was his successful attempt to 
re-discover the technique of Gallo-Roman 
pottery, Greek vases and the soft porce- 
lains of the eighteenth century. But his 
attention was fixed on a still more abstruse 
problem, which became a passion with 
him—namely, the pottery of Egypt, the 
blue and green enamels of which (and 
sometimes the violets) have a material and 
tonal quality equalling that of a precious 
stone. He set to work, succeeding in pro- 
ducing the sandy paste used by the Egyptian 
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potters, and evolved something very like 
their enamels ; and finally he succeeded in 
producing their “ male blue,’’ which is 
deep, as well as their lighter ‘‘ female 
blue.”” He also obtained their green, but 
instead of mixing a blue and a yellow as 
they did, he got the colour direct by 
means of an oxide unknown to the ancients. 
Massoul is by no means hidebound by 
archeology and does not disdain the 
resources of modern science, always pro- 
vided that they do not militate against the 
individuality of the craftsman’s work. For 
this reason he will not use a mechanical 
wheel, since he feels that only the wheel 
worked by the foot permits of “ sensitive ” 
work, And it is all the more necessary in 
view of the sandy paste he uses, which is 
very weak in plasticity and so confines the 
potter within narrow limits in his choice of 
shapes, which must always be very simple 
—but none the less attractive on this 
account when the design is good, as 
M. Massoul well knows how to make it. 
There is no need for astonishment at his 
submitting patiently to such restrictions. 
While for certain artists pottery constitutes 
(in Mr. Bernard Rackham’s excellent 
‘phrase, in his article on Reginald F. Wells 
in THE Stupio for December, 1925) 
“abstract sculpture,” in which solicitude 
for form predominates, it must not be 
forgotten that M. Massoul only took up 
ceramic work to indulge his joy in the 
production of richly coloured materials, 
With him everything else is secondary to 
this, and the elements of form and decor- 
ation are adapted to it with perfect logic. 
If the shape is a function of the material 
necessary to arrive at a certain colour, 
which js the main concern, the decoration 
is a function of the shape, which it clothes, 
so to speak. Many of M. Massoul’s vases 
are quite plain, and derive all their value 
from their essentially ceramic qualities ; 
but the decoration, where it exists, is 
developed in a very quiet and simple scale 
of dark blues, greens, blacks or golds, in 
designs which are always purely geomet- 
rical, and studied with great skill in their 
relation to the various places reserved for 
them. Of course M. Massoul does his 
own firing, which transforms the decor- 
ation painted on the crude clay into a 
sumptuous enamel, the quality of which is 
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further accentuated by the fact that the 
surface remains slightly rough, and 
preserves a kind of grain which makes the 
colour vibrate and makes it more 
vivid. a v7) a v7) J ) 

Amid the mass of modern production, 
in which may be perceived an inevitable 
tendency towards commercialization, M. 
Massoul’s work preserves its complete 
individuality a d gd v7] v7] 

MARCEL VALOTAIRE. 


RAGUE.—The Czech graphic artists 
whose most prominent association is 
called ‘“Hollar,” after their great com- 
patriot who became famous in England, 
are on the whole more conservative than 
their brother painters. The Czech 


painters have been since 1918 developing 
hyper-modern art with more impetus 
than skill, and even the most talented 
among them join with great reluctance 
the retrograde movement which also has 
regard for composition and drawing. The 
never have abandoned 


etchers their 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION 
BY CYRIL BOUDA 
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“ SUNSHINE.” COLOUR WOODCUT 
BY VALERIE M. PRASCHNIKER 
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craftsmanship to the extent to which the 
painters have done so. They have been 
schooled by Max Svabinsky who for 
decades has been at the head of the 
Prague Art Academy, and his iron hand 
has given so much of actual power to 
the students that they have not needed 
to seek the absurd in order to attract 
attention. a a d J J 

This year’s exhibition of some of the 
members of the “ Hollar’”’ at Topit’s 
Salon was small but remarkable. Jaromir 
Stretti-Zamponi in a number of land- 
scapes showed the technique of the 
colour engraving at its height. He has a 
very fine feeling for subtle values, and his 
work has always an extreme charm of 
colouring. J d a v7] J 

Cyril Bouda’s talent is a recent dis- 
covery, and his illustrations especially are 
very promising. He has the gift of im- 
provisation, so rare since the prevalence 
of impressionism. He not only copies 
nature but he invents with an abundance 
of broad humour, manipulating his copper- 
plate with a light hand and sure touch. 2 

A. J. Alex is a typical representative 
of those born too late, who, though em- 
inently gifted, refuse to be conspicuously 
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original, and therefore fall back behind 
others who are not equal to them. 
The public appreciation of his mastery 
of dynamic form and strength of dramatic 
feeling is merely a question of time. 
Vladimir Silovsky, one of the most vigorous 
members of the ‘ Hollar,’’ shows wood- 
cuts that display a masterful command 
of agitated multitudes. P. Dillinger, 
J. Rambousek, P. Vicenova-Rousova (with 
a thorough knowledge of technique) belong 
to the extreme left wing of the “* Hollar.” 
Finally there is Arno Naumann who, 
with a few illustrations, wafts us back to 
the fairy-land of childhood. Peal 


NNSBRUCK.—Dr. Paul Rittinger, a 

Tirolese, is a painter of note. His 1s 
a highly decorative expression of art, at 
the same time it reveals an immense 
capability for scenic effect, coupled with 
a rare fancy. His conceptions arouse 
admiration for their imaginative power ; 
they are individual in their treatment, 
remarkable for their vigour, also for their 
broad vision, their personal quality. So 
far for his decorative work. In his 
religious paintings Rittinger shows us 
another side of his art. It is imbued with 
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AWAKE TO LIFE” 
BY PAUL RITTINGER 
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that true feeling born of a belief in the 
teachings of Christ. It is distinctive, 
has instinctive refinement and sentiment ; 
_ his interpretations have that human appeal 
which arrests by its very humanity, its 
simplicity and devout delineation of the 
old, ever new, story. It is in these two 
sides of his art that one must judge of Dr. 
Rittinger’s performances. In both we 
recognise that he is an earnest worker, 
gifted with the sense of true artistic ex- 
pression and mastery of the brush, while 
his colouring is both striking and rich, 
but always held within right bounds. 
The artist handles the silhouette with 
astonishing strength and grace, and this 
is particularly observable in his decorative 
canvases. He has risen to the occasion 
which forced him to desert science for 
the brush. Astoak, 
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#6 NOVGOROD THE GREAT SAILS 
DOWN THE PETSCHORA” 
BY PAUL RITTINGER 


IENNA.—Valerie Praschniker is in 

the front line of Austrian colour 
wood engravers and revivers of this art. 
Her work gives striking evidence of her 
high capability as an artist and as a crafts- 
woman. There is remarkable vitality 
in her achievements, which likewise have 
the true flavour of Vienna. This speaks 
for refinement, beauty and harmony in 
colouring, strength of artistic purpose, 
directness and grace in composition, and 
a convincing sincerity. These are the 
stimuli which move her to her work. 
Besides these, however, there are individu- 
alities and characteristics due to her own 
personality and her inborn impetus to 
expression in art. The mechanical im- 
petus is also there, leading her to great 
power of expression in the cutting of her 
blocks, the printing of her proofs and the 
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VIENNA—FERRARA 


choice of them when printed. Her sub- 
jects are varied, snow-covered Alpine 
huts high on mountain sides, where the 
contrast between the white masses and the 
brown woods and tall firs are rendered 
with wondrous truth and always in 
harmonious colour tones, the lovely Arno, 
with its beautiful old bridge, set down 
with tender care for the ancient lights to 
the sunny south of Dalmatia, the Harbour 
of Spalato, with ships sailing in, lonely 
pines or autumn tints, each and all depicted 
with artistic soundness and that in- 
dividuality of treatment which has gained 
fame for this artist. Whatever may be 
the subject chosen by Valerie Praschniker 
for this or the other of her colour woodcuts, 
she is successful in bringing those qualities 


¢¢ CRISALIDE.”” BY 
ARRIGO MINERBI 


inherent in herself to outward expression. 
Her work appeals by its decorative 
effectiveness, its artistic expression, by 
its stimulus to thought, and by its 


fine technical qualities. 2 J d 
A.S.L. 


ERRARA.—The art of Arrigo Minerbi 

aims at expressing essentially the spirit 
of life, and the principal feature of this 
Italian artist is that his sculptured works 
in themselves embody life. They are not, 
so to speak, ornamental and have no need 
of architectural aids to incorporate and to 
assume their definite expression. They 
seem to possess an inner life of their own, 
the spirit of which emanates from within 
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FERRARA 


and which is propagated indefinitely into 
Space—‘ Permeation of Spirit in Matter ” 
-—Gabriel d’Annunzio has called them. 
One cannot say that the sculptor employs 
impressionist methods or undue pictorial 
effects to attain this, but he possesses, so 
to speak, ** the passion of form.” Actually, 
he moulds and reduces the matter with 
such delicate modelling and at the same 
time with such light and minute plan varia- 
tions that he obtains a blending and soft- 
ness that almost partake of the ethereal. 
Owing to this, the real beauty of his works 
is not revealed at the first glance (just as 
it is never wholly revealed to the eye of 
the camera) and his works must be studied 
and contemplated, and for the best effect 
in a quiet and radiant light whenever 
possible. The richness of the modelling 
and the vague mobility of the lines will 
then be shown to such advantage that 
they produce the effect of a subtle spiritual 
intoxication. a a v7] a a 

The artist is a recluse. He was born at 
Ferrara in 1881. If asked for details of 
his life, he answers that he ‘has always 
modelled and sculptured, and has scarcely 
any other recollections, so interested has 
he always been in his art. He was his own 
teacher, studying particularly the works 
of the Tuscan sculptors of the fourteenth 
century at Florence, and he may be truly 
called (especially in the expression of 
the female type) a spiritual disciple of 
Desiderio da Settignano or of Mino da 
Fiesole. Notwithstanding the great success 
he obtained when he unexpectedly showed 
his genius in an exhibition at the Pesaro 
Gallery at Milan, he has taken part in few 
exhibitions for, as he himself remarks, 
“It is not exhibiting, but work, which is 
necessary. Oa a a a a 

His works are numerous but we may 
mention only a few, such as A Summer 
Morning, an airy female torso in which 
one realises the awakening of youth; The 
Victory of the Piave, concentrated and 
quivering, and The Annunciation, where 
is shown in almost spirit-like art the 
divine throb of incipient motherhood. In 
all there is a continuous aspiration towards 
the highest sentiments and an incessant 
effort to reach the apex of spirituality, 
But still more remarkable is the monu- 
ment erected at Florence to the memory 
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“ST. FRANCIS PREACH- 
ING TO THE BIRDS’’ 
BY ARRIGO MINERBI 


of the Doctor Fallen in War. Here the 
martyr is indirectly honoured by the 
representation of his good works. At the 
sides of a stela, from which a rivulet 
signifying everlasting life gushes out, are 
seen the wounded. Two of them are 
standing wrapped up as if in a winding- 
sheet showing in almost spectral flesh- 
colouring all their agony and still bearing 
the marks of the suffering and thirst of 


the battle. The third is seated and 
through the winding-sheet appears to be 
in raptures. His eyes are scarcely showing 
as if he were awakening from a long and 
painful torpor but he already feels cured. 
The figures are very beautiful from every 
point of view. J J v7) v7] 

Before closing this brief notice, we 
must not forget the most recent work, 
Saint Francis Preaching to the Birds, in 
which Minerbi overcomes a most arduous 
and new difficulty in the art of sculpture, 
that of modelling in a circle the Saint as 
well as the birds around. He has been 
able to add to the beauty of the sentiment 
a plastic and architectural rhythm. Leav- 
ing softness aside, the modelling is here 


FERRARA 


DETAIL OF ‘‘ST. FRANCIS 
PREACHING TO THE BIRDS” 
BY ARRIGO MINERBI 


carried out more ruggedly and according 
to plan. The Saint is somewhat bent, 
enfeebled and worn-out. Through blind- 
ness, the eye is bloodshot and nearly 
opaque. He is talking to a flock of birds 
of every kind and in the most diverse 
attitudes gathered in a semi-circle at his 
feet. Every object is clear and distinct, 
nothing is pictorial or indefinite yet the 
whole scene is moving and full of poetry. 
This monument will stand in a cemetery 
in the open air where the pure rhythm of 
its lines will be felt, just like the beautiful 
words of the Saint: ‘‘ Tend my birds, 
be esteemed by God your Creator and 
let us everywhere praise him at all times.” 
PIERO TORRIANO, 
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[ikem (Poland)—Born at Lwow, in 
1879, Kasimir Sichulski first took 
part in an exhibition in 1903, that is to say 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. To-day 
his talent as a painter is in full develop- 
ment and nobody can foretell the future 
direction of his creative power nor the 
changes, maybe fundamental, it may yet 
experience, a a v7) a a 

In the first phase of his activity Sichulski 
became known mainly as the painter of 
scenes full of colour taken from the life of 
the Hutsuli, the peasantry of the Car- 
pathian mountains, winning recognition 
not only in Poland but also abroad, at the 
exhibitions of the “‘ Sezession ” and of the 
“ Hagenbund"’ of Vienna, at the inter- 
national art exhibitions of Venice, and 
other exhibitions organised abroad by 
“ Sztuka” (“ Art”), the Society of Polish 
Artists of Cracow. In 1907 his single 
exhibit at Venice, a canvas entitled 
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Orphans, called forth much attention from 
foreign critics, v7] a v7] a 

High gifts of artistic observation and of 
synthetic form treatment, combined with 
a passion for energetic expression of 
character, enabled Sichulski to become an 
excellent caricaturist, a a a 

The range of intentions, works and 
endeavours of this ruthless worker in art 
is very wide. Without neglecting the 
fields already mentioned, Sichulski has now 
principally taken up decorative painting 
in the great style, creating cartoons for 
glass-paintings, frescoes, mosaic work on 
religious subjects. These are compositions 
on a monumental scale, products of un- 
common artistic strivings, especially under 
post-war conditions in Poland. This work 
of Sichulski’s is full of his yearning for a 
Polish monumental style, for a peculiar 
religious expression quite of his own. a 
MIEcZyYsLAW TRETER. (Trans. M. Gorynski) 
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PAINTING BY KASIMIR 
SICHULSKI 
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LWOW—MOSCOW 


OSCOW.—The building quite en- 

veloped in scaffolding which is 
shown in the pen-and-ink drawing by 
Lev A. Epplée is that of the Central 
Telegraph and Wireless Office now in course 
of erection in the Tverskaya Street, and 
forms one of the greatest buildings recently 
begun in the Soviet capital, giving evidence 
of the considerable spreading and growth 
thereof. This Office is the work of 
Ivan Ivanovitch Rerberg, to whom Moscow 
is already indebted for a series of important 
buildings in the first rank, of which the 
Station of the Briansk Railway is to be 
noted. Indeed, the huge masses of the 
new Rerberg building, with its four 
fronts, constitute a very picturesque sight, 
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“PEASANT WOMAN 
WITH COCK.” BY 
KASIMIR SICHULSKI 


especially by night, and it must be said that 
L. Epplée has cleverly profited by this ex- 
cellent motive. J a a a 
Lev Arturovitch Epplée is a quite young 
Moscow artist who has not yet appeared 
in public exhibitions. As his name shows, 
he is of foreign origin, but his family has 
lived in Russia for several generations. 
He is a pupil of Dmitry N. Kardovsky 
who was formerly professor at the Lenin- 
grad Academy of Fine Arts and now stands 
at the head of a private art school of 
Moscow which enjoys a great vogue. The 
first designs of L. Epplée attest his taste 
and gift as a draughtsman and encourage 
us to await further development with 
interest. PE: 
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KAWABATA * GYOKUSHO 


(In the possession of the Tokyo School 
of Fine Arts. From the Exhibition of 
Masterpieces of the Meiji and Taisho 
Eras, Tokyo.) 
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OKYO.—One of the most important 

art exhibitions of recent times was 
held in Tokyo-fu Art Gallery in Uyeno 
Park, Tokyo. It was called the Exhibition 
of Masterpieces of Meiji and Taisho Eras, 
and was held under the auspices of the 
Tokyo Asahi Shimbun, one of the most 
influential newspapers in Nippon, in com- 
memoration of the completion of its 
new building in Tokyo. The exhibition 
proved to be very popular. Thousands of 
visitors streamed in and flooded the 
galleries daily during its run of a month. 
It comprised works produced during the 
last two eras, the Meiji beginning with the 
Restoration of 1868 and the Taisho ending 
with the demise of the late emperor 
towards the close of last year. It was 
comprehensive in that it contained some 
two hundred paintings in the Nippon 
style, almost as many in the European 
style, and over one hundred pieces of 
sculpture, all produced during the last 
sixty years by our artists, some of whom 
are now dead, while others are still living. 

The enterprise was most opportune. 
Our art world has long been struggling to 
produce something “ new,” something 
different from what others are producing. 
At last we have arrived at that stage 


“* PEACOCK.” 
KAMPO. (From the Imperial 


BY ARAKI’ 


Household Collection, Exhn. 
of Masterpieces of the Meiji 
and Taisho Eras, Tokyo 


where we needed to Icok back and see for 
comparison what has been achieved in 
that struggle, in order to equip ourselves 
better for the future. a v7] v7] 

The exhibition was most instructive. 
The display of masterpieces in a chrono- 
logical order enabled students to make a 
comprehensive survey and a critical com- 
parison of works of the last two genera- 
tions. It was interesting to review works 
of some years ago which made sensations 
at the time of their first appearance. In 
many instances, especially in paintings of 
Nippon style, they were disappointing. 2 

No other exhibition has dealt such a 
blow to certain of our painters in the 
traditional style. It gave a great object 
lesson to our artists in general. What 
has been done to get a certain “ effect,’’ to 
show something ‘‘ new,’”’ or something to 
startle the public with—all those things that 
were induced and tolerated by modern exhi- 
bitions, which are held one after another 
by different societies—was shown to be a 
lamentable failure. This was made plain 
especially in the technique of painting, in 
the mixing and application of certain 
mineral colours, in sizing the silk with 
dosa prepared with glue and alum, and in 
the use of silver, sumi (India ink), etc. 
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TOKYO—REVIEWS 


** LADY MARGARET BEAU- 
FORT.’’ (In the National 
Portrait Gallery. From 
Holmes’s ‘Old Masters 
and Modern Art,” vol. 3. 
—G. Bell and Sons) 


However, these may be taken as unavoid- 
able incidents in the transitional period of 
our art, for indeed the works displayed at the 
exhibition conclusively showed that we are 
just about to emerge from such a period. 

Among outstanding paintings in the 
Nippon style by deceased artists may be 
mentioned Kano*Hogai’s Kwannon and 
Eagle, Hashimoto*Gaho’s Autumnal Land- 
scape, Dragons and Tigers, and Jurojin, 
Kawabata’ Gyokusho’s After the Rain and 
Cock on Cherry Tree, Kikuchi Hobun’s 
Yoshino in Rain, Noguchi* Shohin’s Land- 
scape, Taki: Kwatei’s Aged Pines, Cranes 
and Deer, Nomura*Bunkyo’s River in 
Moonlight, Hishida + Shunso’s Fallen 
Leaves, Ikeda*Shoyen’s Dream, Imamura* 
Shiko’s Tropical Country, Terasaki* Kogyo’s 
Eight Views of Shosho, Araki‘Kampo’s 
Peacock, etc., some of which have already 
been reproduced in Tue Stupio at the 
time of their first appearance. a a 

A survey of the section of paintings in 
European style showed that the last two eras 
have been mainly a period of imitation— 
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an imitation of Western, especially French, 
painters. a a v7) a a 

The sculpture section, though not so 
brilliant as the other section, was none the 
less interesting. It showed the introduction 
of the European method of clay modelling 


which has almost revolutionised our 
sculpture. HARADA‘ JIRO. 
REVIEWS 


Old Masters and Modern Art: The 
National Gallery, France and England. 
By Sir Cuartes Homes. (G. Bell and 
Sons.) 25s. net. With this volume the 
Director of the National Gallery com- 
pletes his survey of painting as it can be 
studied in our national collections at 
Trafalgar Square and Millbank. He begins 
by a comparison between the character 
of the French and the Anglo-Saxon as it 
expresses itself in the pictorial arts— 
seeking to restore the balance which in one 
way or another (and to some extent by the 
propaganda of dealers) has become over- 
weighted in favour of France. He stresses 
the linear beauty, the specific character 
of English art. Fine colour also, on which 
point we find some difficulty in agreeing 
with him, as far as post-medizval products 
are concerned. The French on the other 
hand generalise and excel in plastic design 
and the “ organisation ’’ as they say now- 
adays “‘ of masses.’ This is largely true — 
and very well expressed, though perhaps the 
author might have given more considera- 
tion to the internationalism (as a good or 
bad sign) of modern France (or Paris), 
which makes us include as “ French,” 
Englishmen, Spaniards, Italians, Dutch- 
men, Poles, Russians and Americans. 
This is a formidable portent! a a 

A very interesting chapter is that on 
Oriental art—and one can very warmly 
agree with the author’s statement that the 
national collection will not be complete 
until examples of Chinese and Japanese 
art are included init. There are examples 
of course at the British Museum, but it is 
necessary to ask for the work of an indi- 
vidual artist—and how many laymen know 
the names and relative importance of 
Chinese artists ? On the whole, the author 
has written a book of living criticism, the 
three volumes forming a great contribu- 
tion to the study of art. W. G. 
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Alphabets. By Douctas C, McMurtriE. 
The Bodley Head.) 5s. Refined letter- 
ing, the most easily acquired and con- 
sistently ignored art, is shown in thirty- 
two alphabets of types rather for the use 


of printers than artists. Ne Suda y. 
Historic Ornament. By RICHARD 
GtazieR. (Batsford.) 4th Edition. 21s. 


A complete general survey of ornament in 
all periods and materials, achieved in less 
than 200 pages, including clearly drawn 
illustrations, concise but sensitive text 
giving the essentials of each style, and a 
full bibliography is, indeed, a triumph of 
selection. jhe Se ise 


The Study of Architectural Design, with 
special reference to the Program of the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. By JOHN 
F. HarpBeson, A.I.A. Foreword by LLoyp 
WarrEN. (Pencil Points Library: The 
Pencil Points Press Inc. ; New York, 1926.) 
$7.50. The system of the Beaux-Arts 
Institute of Design in America, imported 
whole, even to its vocabulary, from France, 
aims primarily at the development of design 
through draughtsmanship. This excellent 
and profusely illustrated work should 
therefore prove invaluable to the modern 
student, with whom, although great or 
even good architecture has never depended 
on it, draughtsmanship studied as the basis 
of the architects’ education is rather 
fashionable. The late Mr. Lloyd Warren, 
founder of the Beaux-Arts Institute in 
America, commends the author in a 
breezy but very sound foreword, on 
achieving the avowed purpose of the work 
‘to put into convenient form instructions 
in regard to the manner of studying archi- 
tectural design which would otherwise have 
to be repeated many times.” The title, 
the author’s preface and the foreword all 
seem to stress the study of architectural 
design, as a thing apart and leading up to 
the study of architecture. How many 
architects trained in this method reach the 
veritable realisation of this art? Evidently 
the very few only, otherwise America 
should by now have evolved an architec- 
ture of her own and not become a by-word 
for correct scholarly buildings based on 
every period of Old World style. 2 a 
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The Modern Movement in Art. By 
R. H. Wivensxi. (Faber and Gwyer.) 
12s. 6d. net. At the outset Mr. Wilenski 
exhorts his reader not to get mixed. The 
reader, who is not, as the author seems to 
feel, hostile to the subject, tries to obey, 
and is rewarded with a determined classi- 
fication of various schools, given so clearly 
that few nouns are left without a string of 
adjectives. He has learnt to respect the 
author very much, when that gentleman 
arrives at the point of deciding upon the 
person whose judgment of intrinsic worth 
in any work is final. a J v7] a 

After ruthlessly tearing this privilege 
from Mr. Clive Bell, Mr. Wilenski pre- 
sents it to the work’s creator, who is, or 
ought to be, an “ original, honest, com- 
petent artist-spectator.”” When this per- 
son decides that his work is right it is right. 

To others than Mr. Wilenski such 
judgment, arising from self-satisfaction in 
work well done, may appear rather a moral 
than an esthetic valuation, like a char- 
woman’s joy in a well-scrubbed floor. 4 

To the humble artist soul it will present 
embarrassment, but to those buoyed up 
with honest paternal love of their creation 
it is most satisfactory. v7) a a 

It may be asked how, when an artist 
praises his own work, the rest of the world 
is to know whether he is indeed an original, 
honest, etc. It need not know. The hero 
works only for himself, according to the 
author, scorning humanity at large, even 
Mr. Clive Bell, and, presumably, Mr. 
Wilenski. The artist is indeed a strange 
phenomenon, detached, alone, unserving 
and unserved. But is he ? J; W.S. 


The Enchanted Road. By DONALD 
MaxweEtt. (Methuen.) 21s. net. The 
author and the illustrator of this attractive 
volume are evidently on very good terms 
with and happily supplement each other ; 
that they are one and the same person 
may to some extent account for this. And 
when the person in question happens to 
be Mr. Donald Maxwell there is not much 
need to say more in praise of this delight- 
fully illustrated and charmingly written 
book. It opens with a comradely greeting 
“¢ To My Sketchbook,” which has certainly 
stood its maker in good place ; but so has 
his skilful and, at times, adventurous pen. 
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AN AUCTION CAUSERIE: THE 
UBIQUITOUS* SCOT" BY A (Ce 
CARTER. ga a v7] 7) a 


Ges of the great stories of the world con- 
cerns the meeting of that eighteenth 
century Scottish soldier of fortune, Field- 
Marshal Keith, with the Turkish Grand 
Vizier. During the pourparlers, conducted 
in diplomatic French, the Turk was dis- 
covered by Keith furtively taking snuff 
inacorner. The end of the story is simply 
that the Grand Vizier confessed in broad 
Scotch that his father was “ the bellman 
of Kirkcaldy.” a a a a 
Not being a Scot myself, I know how 
to admire the best specimens of that 
wonderful race, and the influence of the 
Scot in the art world is as powerful as that 
exercised by him in any other field. For 
the moment I am not thinking so much of 
Raeburn, or of Sir David Cameron, or 
of that brilliant self-taught master of 
etching, James McBey. One’s thoughts 
are preferably directed to the Scot as an 
art collector, and it will not be amiss to 
make a short retrospect of the remarkable 
series of sales this year, in which the 
collection of a former engine-driver in 
Aberdeen (translated to Canada to become 
a railway magnate) amassed £136,011. 
Now this James Ross collection num- 
bered only twenty-nine works, so that it 
eclipses the record of the collection formed 
by that other Scot, George McCulloch— 
£136,859 for 325 works, in TO13. v7] 
Ross’s pride was in giving 8,200 guineas 
for Turner’s vision of eternal sunshine, 
Venice, in the 1899 sale of the collection 
formed by the engineer of the Forth Bridge, 
Sir*‘John Fowler. For years afterwards 
this miracle of light used to illuminate the 
Ross dining-room at Montreal, and dealers 
used to go from England to tempt the old 
engine-driver with offers of 100 per cent. 
profit. Fourteen years after his death 
the price at Christie’s was 29,000 guineas. 
As for his Rembrandt portrait of a man 
holding sad communion with himself (like 
Scott’s Douglas or Irving in ““ The Dead 
Heart,” since Rembrandt painted for all 
time), the Agnews gave 30,000 guineas for 
it, as against about £5,000 paid by Ross 
in 1890, yet not every Ross picture showed 
a ha and the three large decorative 
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panels by Lord Leighton, illustrative of 
Music, for which £3,200 was given in the 
Henry Marquand sale, 1903, failed to go 
beyond 300 guineas. v7] v7] a 

Along with other celebrated Victorians, 
Leighton lived to see great sums paid for 
his pictures at auction, but contemporary 
artists no longer have these delights. I 
have written about art sales for forty years, 
and it seemed destined that I should, 
because on my first journey to London 
from Yorkshire in 1882 I read the account 
of a sale at Christie’s in which The Baby- 
lonian Marriage Market, by Edwin Long, 
R.A., who was then alive, realized as much 
as 6,300 guineas. This is the picture 
now in the Royal Holloway College 
for Women, at Virginia Water. a v7] 

With this long experience of art sales 
I find this past 1927 season to be of even 
greater importance than that annus mira- 
bilis in art chronicles, 1919, when 100 
pictures were sold for 1,400 guineas, or 
over that standard. Already in 1927 
118 works may be placed in this category, 
headed by the Ross Rembrandt and 
Turner. It may be recalled, too, that the 
success of 1919 was due largely to the 
£150,000 collection formed by another 
enterprising Scot, Sir George Drummond, 
of Montreal, and to the pictures sent from 
Hamilton Palace, including Romney’s 
Misses Beckford, for which Sir Joseph 
Duveen paid 52,000 guineas in one of his 
auction transports. a J a a 

On the day of the Ross sale other pictures 
from various sources brought the grand 
total to £192,000, thereby establishing a 
maximum for a single day’s work at 
Christie’s, the previous best being 
£168,000 for the Hamilton Palace sale 
in 1919, already mentioned, Romney’s 
glamour continued in 1927 with less ef- 
fulgence, although one finds that fifteen 
pictures by him (for not one of which 
he received £100) fetched 1,400 guineas 
or over, headed by the Ross Lady Sullivan 
at 17,000 guineas. a a a a 

And in this brief survey mention should 
not be omitted of the historic Dorchester 
House dispersal at which the Benson 
family nobly paid most of the 22,000 
guineas necessary to win the superb 
Lorenzo Lotto Lucretia for the National 
Gallery. a a a a a 
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LONDON.—AspBEy GALLERY, 2 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. Etchings, paintings and water-colours 
by Anthony Gross. Open till October 2g. 

AGNEW, THos. & Sons, 43 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Pictures by Old Masters. Open during 
October. 

ARLINGTON GALLERY, 22 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Egypt, Algiers and portraiture by Giuseppe 
Amisani. Open till October 28. Paintings by 
Mrs. Annie Style, B.W.S., and Mrs. Culme 
Seymour. Open November 2 to 11. Landscapes, 
etc. by William Cartledge. Open November 15 to 25. 

BaARBIZON House, 9 Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.1. Collection of new paintings by 
Nico Jungman. Open during November. 

BEAux ARTS GALLERY, 1 Bruton Place, W.1. 
Paintings and etchings by Comdr. Norman 
Wilkinson and Mrs. Evelyn Wilkinson. Open 
till November 5. Pottery and bronzes by Reginald 
F. Wells. Open November 9 to December 25 

BROOK STREET GALLERY, 14 Brook Street, W. 1. 
Water-colours, etchings and drawings by Isabel 
Hotchkis. Open November 1 to 14- Pencil 
drawings by C. W. Waddington. Open 
November 17 to 30. 

CotnaGHl, P. & D. & Co., 144-6 New Bond 
Street, W.1. Flower-paintings by George Thom- 
son. Present-day potters. Open during October 
and November. ' 

DoveR GALLERY, 7A Grafton Street, W.1. 
“Things; people; places,” by Doris Pusinelli 
and William Milner. Open till October 29% 

Fine Art Society, Lrp., 148 New Bond 
Street, W. 1. Drawings and Colour Woodcuts by 
Norbertine Bresslern-Roth. Open till October 29. 

GiEvEs GALLERY, 22 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Portraits by Alfred E. Orr, F.R.G.S. Open till 
November 11. Coloured cut-out wood figures and 
landscapes by Miss Balance; Black-and-white 
by Joan Ellis, Open November 15 to 25; 

GouPIL GALLERY, 5 Regent Street, S.W.1. 
Memorial Exhibition of Paintings, drawings and 
original etchings in aquatint by Théodore Roussel. 
Open during October. Goupil Gallery Salon. 
Open during November. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Green Street, W.C. 2. 
Drawings by Fantin-Latour ; Paintings of Tunisia 
by Baron Rodolphe d’Erlanger. Open till 
October 29. Works by Duncan Grant, Roger 
Fry, Vanessa Bell, F. J. Porter, Bernard Adeney, 
Paul Nash, K. Baynes, W. Roberts, Sydney 
Shepherd, Edward Wolfe and Frank Dobson, 
Open November 5 to 26. 

LITTLE Art Rooms, 8 Duke Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. Works by Dr. Paul Rittinger. Open 
towards end of October for three weeks. 

MacraE GALLERY, 16 Fulham Road, S.W. 3. 
Colour Woodcut Society. Open till October Bir 
Hand-weaving by Grace and Arthur Snow ; 
Painted Silks and velvets by Lena Pillico. Open 
November 1 to December 23. 

NEw BuRLINGTON GALLERIES, Burlington Gar- 
dens, W.1. New English Art Club Autumn 
Exhibition. Open October 25 to November IQ. 
Army Officers’ Art Society. Third Annual 
Exhibition of paintings and drawings. Open 
November 21 to December 3. 

REDFERN GALLERY, 27 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Paintings, Sculpture, Pottery and Jewellery by 
the Celtic Artists. Open till October 29. Oils 
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and water-colours by Beatrice Bland and A. 
Baylis Allen. Open November 2 to 22. 

Rerp, ALEX. & LEFivrE, LTp., 1A King Street, 
St. James’s, S.,W.1. Paintings by Vladimir 
Polunin. Open till October 28. Paintings and 
Pipa ee by Honoré Daumier. Open November 
I to 26. 

R. B, A. Gateriss, 64 Suffolk Street, S.W. 1. 
Royal Society of British Artists Exhibition. 
Receiving day, October 22. Open November 14 
to December 23. 

R. I. GALLERIES, 195 Piccadilly, W. 1. Royal 
Institute of Oil Painters Exhibition. Open till 
December 17. 

R. W. S. GALtertgs, 5A Pall Mall East, S.W. 1. 
Winter Exhibition of the R.W.S. Open October 
22 to December 17. 

ST. GEORGE’s GALLERY, 32A George Street, 
Hanover Square, W.1. French water-colours. 
Open during October. English water-colours. 
Open during October and November. 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum, S.W. 7 (North 
Court). British Institute of Industrial Art. 
Exhibition of modern developments in studio and 
trade pottery. Open till October 29. 

WALKER’s GALLERIES, 118 New Bond Street. 
W.1. English landscapes; water-colours by 
Percy Lancaster, R.I., A.R.E. Open till November 
9. Water-colours by Alan Blyth. Open October 
31 to November 12, Water-colours by Mrs. Fox- 
Strangways. November 2 to 15. Water-colours by 
Hilda M. Sides. Open November 14 to 26. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, High Street, E. 1. 
Handicrafts and Czecho-Slovakian Graphic Art. 
Open till November 26. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Royat Society oF ARTISTS, 
New Street. Autumn Exhibition with open arts 
and crafts section. Receiving day October 24. 
Open November 7 to December 17, 

BRADFORD.—City Art Gautery. Fifth British 
Artists’ Exhibition, under Sir Joseph Duveen’s 


scheme. Open during October. 
CARDIFF.—SoutH Waters ART Society, City 
Hall, Cardiff. Annual Exhibition. Open during 


October. 

CROYDON.—ArtT GaLiery. Annual Exhibition 
of the Croydon Art Society. Open October 31 
to November 5. 

IPSWICH.—ArrT GALLERY, Bi-Centenary Exhibition 
of works by Gainsborough. Open during October. 

LINCOLN.—Usuer Art GaLLEry. Water-colours 
by Herbert J. Finn. Open till January 14, 1928. 

LIVERPOOL.—Wa.ker ArT GALLERY. Autumn 
Exhibition. Open till December 3. 

NORWICH.—CastTLe Museum. Works by artists 
of the Norwich School. Open during October. 


PARIS.—GALERIE DRUET, 20 rue Royale. Pedro 
Figari and G. H. Sabbagh. Open October 31 to 
November 11. Fourth Group, 5th year ; Bissiére, 
Favory, Odette des Garets, Gernez, Gimmi, 
Lhote, Lotiron, Melancon, Simon-Levy, Utrillo ; 
and Andre Fraye. Open November 14 to 25. 

PITTSBURGH.—Carneciz INSTITUTE. 26th In- 
ternational Exhibition of Modern Paintings in 
oils. Open till December 4. 

VENICE.—INTERNATIONAL BIENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1928. Open from April to October. Particulars 
from the Secretary, Giardini Pubblici, Venice. 


particulars of any Art Exhibitions, Competitions, Lectures and other 
announcements likely to be of interest to readers, which should reach him by the 8th of the month preceding 
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The Fine Art Society Ltd. 


EXHIBITIONS 
1. IAN WILLUMSEN 


Water-Colours 
Opens OCTOBER 28 


2. GEORGE HORTON 


Water-Colours 
Closing NOVEMBER 5 


3. BRESSLERN ROTH 


"i 
: Coloured Woodcuts 
: ST. PETER'S, ROME WM. WALCOT : 

: Limited to 50 proofs. £21 0 0 & Drawings 

Size 30” x24” Closing NOVEMBER 5 


- ETCHINGS BY LEADING ARTISTS 


Always on view. 


148 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


LONDON 


POWELLS’ GALLERIES 
100, WIGMORE STREET 


. 
. 
j 


Furniture, Metalwork and Glass 


DESIGNED BY 


GORDON RUSSELL 


THE RUSSELL WORKSHOPS 
BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE 


OCGTOBER 31st. DECEMBER 23rp. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD 


ARMOUR RONDA 


HALBERDS, SHIELDS, HELMETS, Drypoint by 
etc., made to order. Also S a ee h 
Ship Models » usningham 
p 4 75 Impression Size 123 x 103 
of every period in wood or metal. mpress1ions 4 2 
Faithful and perfect replicas in the pe rodels in stock, Price £5 5 O 
oI es ce aan a JAMES CONNELL AND SONS, LTD 
G. A. GUDE : . 
Room 7, 15-17, King Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1 47 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EE EE———E and at 75 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
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THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, LeIcEsTER SQUARE, LONDON 
SECOND EXHIBITION OF THE LONDON ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
Paintings by DUNCAN GRANT, ROGER FRY, VANESSA BELL, B. ADENEY 


KEITH BAYNES, D. DAVIDSON, PAUL NASH, F. J. PORTER, W. ROBERTS, 
EDWARD WOLFE. — Sculpture by DOBSON and S. SHEPHERD 10 till 6 daily. 


i Fae 9 err | 
BRONZES 
Illustrated Catalogue in preparation 


MINIATURE 
ARMOUR 


COLOUR PRINTS 
Price List post free 


MODEL SHIPS 
Illustrated Catalogue with historical 
notes 2/- post free. 


The Russell Art Co. Ltd. 


MUCHMORE’S GALLERY) 


( 
92 and 93 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1 


Etchings. Catalogue post free. 
Christmas Cards and Calendars. 
Heraldry. 

Portrait Busts in Plaster, Bronze, 
and Terra-cotta. 


EDUCATIONAL ART 


Colour Prints, Statuary, etc. 


Oct. 17—Nov. 5| 


*Phone: Museum 1992 


BEAUX ARTS GALLERY, 1, srRuTON PLACE, BRUTON STREET, W., LONDON 


NORMAN WILKINSON’S Paintings, Drawings and Drypoints 
EVELYN WILKINSON’S Flower Paintings 


Nov. 9—Dec. 3. REGINALD F. WELLS’ Pottery and Statuettes 


Largest collection in England. 


Messrs. 


Ant. Creutzer, vorm. M. Mempertz 
G.m.b.H. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE (founded 1869) 


announce the Sale of the Collection of the late 


Rittergutsbesitzer Theodor Nellessen | 


Aix-la-Chapelle 


PAINTINGS OF 
~ OLD MASTERS 


Important works of Barent van Orley, Jan 
van Goyen, Aelbert Cuyp, Gortzius Goldorp, 
Th. de Keyser, Caspar Netscher, Palamedes, 
Jan Gossaert called Mabuse, Seghers, Albr. Alt- 
dorfer, Ravensteyn, Bassano, and many others 


Also 


German and Oriental China and Faience, 

Hammered Silver and Brass, Gobelins, Catalonian 

Leather Hangings, Persian Carpets, Stained 
Glass, Wood Carvings 


EXCELLENT FURNITURE 


of the Rhenish Gothic and Renaissance and the 
Aix-la-Chapelle-Liége, Baroque and Rococo, 


which will be sold by auction at the 
above address on 


NOVEMBER 9th to 11th, 1927. 


Catalogue with about 250 illustrations on 50 photo-iype plates 
supplied on request 


r 
E. Ellin Carter, a.r.3.c. 
Leather Modeller, Gold and Silver Medals for Furniture 
Caskets, Cases and Bags, etc., of every description suitable 
for Gifts and Presentations. Private lessons and classes 
for teachers. Tools and materials, designs and handbook 
supplied. THe West Enp LEATHERCRAFT STUDIO 


128 CRAWFORD ST., BAKER ST., W.1 


Approved ‘“One-Man” Shows 


HELD AT 


The Brook Street Art Galea 


14 BROOK STREET, W. (Four doors from New Bond Street) 


Etchings by Modern Masters 


Brockhurst, Briscoe, 
Rosenberg, Tunnicliffe, 
Walcot, Gray, etc. 


ERNEST T. H. BENNETT 


9, Blomfield Street, 


London, E.C.2. 
Tel.: London Wall 5974: 
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Ready Immediately 


THE ART OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


By LEONARD RICHMOND, R.O.L., R.B.A. 


Foint Author of “The Technique of Water Colour Painting” and “ The Art of 
Painting in Pastel.” 


[HE author of this book is so well known as an artist, and as an art teacher, that an 
announcement of a new work by him is bound to be of interest to all concerned with 
Art. Recently in collaboration with Mr. J. Littlejohns, R.B.A., Mr. Richmond produced 
The Technique of Water Colour Painting, which has enjoyed a magnificent success. 

In this book Mr. Richmond deals with landscape painting in its fundamentals, and 
discusses the three media of WATER COLOUR, Os, and PasTEL, in connection with 
landscape. The explanations are freely illustrated throughout. 

q The Author’s work has been exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
Paris Salon, International Society, Pastel Society, &c. 
The beautiful colour plates with which the book is freely illustrated will appeal 
very strongly to all lovers of landscape art. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK-Size 10} ins. by 8ins. cloth gilt, with — price ner 
35 FULL-PAGE COLOUR PLATES and many other 2 5 } 


illustrations - 3 : , 3 ¥ 5 r i 


Special limited De Luxe Edition—Signed Copies with extra l 
plate and handsome binding - aE: - - c _ 42I- 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
PENCIL DRAWING 


By BOROUGH JOHNSON, R.B.C. 
Formerly Art Professor at Bedford College, London. 


THE name of Mr. Borough Johnson is associated closely with the art of drawing in 
pencil. He has had the honour of having many of his studies included in notable art 
galleries and museums and is an Exhibitor and Silver Medallist for Portraits at Paris 
Salons, Royal Academy, New Gallery, International Society, etc. It is certain that this 
work will be regarded as a classical work on pencil drawing. There will be 70 full-page 
pencil plates in the book, and many instructional drawings interspersed in the text. 

Very great care has been taken to reproduce the pictures so as to obtain the nearest 
possible resemblance to the original drawings. 

FIGURE, LANDSCAPE, ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, etc., are all carefully dealt with 
and freely illustrated. Pie 


BEAUTIFULLY PRODUCED —Size 10} ins. by 8ins. clothgilt with 21! 
70 FULL-PAGE PLATES of beautifully reproduced drawings - 


Special limited De Luxe Edition—Signed Copies with additional / 
plate and very handsome binding - - - - - be DL 


Obtainable through a Bookseller or Artist’s Colourman 


q Detailed prospectuses with Specimen Plates will 
be sent post free on application to the Publishers 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Two Nursery Rhyme Books 
Little People .. “r yy ery ae 


The Children’s Corner 2 ose Dd: 


Baby’s Diary 
Designed to contain a record of all the events of 
the first years of Baby’s life, which are so full of 
interest, but which in after years are so difficult 
to recall. 


Elegantly bound in Pink or Blue Cloth 10s. Od. 


Schumann’s Piano Album of 
Children’s pieces He .. 4s. Od. 


AUGENER tas 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, W.1 


DAVID _McKAY, 604-608 South Washington Square, Philadelphia, U.S.A 


Illustrated in Colour 


H. Willebeek: HeNiage 


PRINTED IN ENGLAND 


Three Nursery Song Books 
With Music 


Our Old Nursery Rhymes Ae 7s. 6d. 
Little Songs of long ago Bi 7s. 6d. 
Old Dutch Nursery Rhymes .. 6s. Od. 


Six Little Nursery Rhyme Books 


Grannie’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Mother’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Auntie’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Nursie’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Daddy’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Baby’s Little Rhyme Book . aed sea 


Eleven Sets of Children’s Postcards 
Each set of 12 cards 1s. 6d. 


Of Personal Interest to Every Artist 


AN INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE 

WORK FOR THE ART SCHOOL, 

MUSEUM, GALLERY AND EVERY 
WELL-EQUIPPED LIBRARY 


a series of alphabetically arranged biographies 
of the leading men and women in the world 
of art to-day : 


ARTISTS—ART CURATORS—CRITICS 
TEACHERS—COLLECTORS—EXPERTS 


| Published Price 


TEN AND SIXPENCE 


Send for descriptive prospectus to the publishers: 


THE ART TRADE PRESS LIMITED, 
13, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2 


That book you want 
: on Art! 


FOYLES CAN SUPPLY IT. Dept. No. 17 is entirely devoted 
to Fine and Applied Arts, and contains an extensive stock of books 
(second-hand and new) dealing with every section of these subjects, 
many being now out of print. Call and browse over the carefully 
classified stock at leisure. If unable to call write for Depart- 
mental Catalogue (gratis and post free) outlining your requirements. 

ooks sent on approval to any part of the world. Instalment 
Payments arranged in Great Britain. 


A TREATISE ON ETCHING. By MAXIME LALANNE. 

omplete Exposition of the Processes employed, with ten illus- 
trative full-page plates by the Author, who bears the reputation of 
being one of the greatest etchers. ‘ This book wi be a treasure 
to Art Lovers.” Translated by S. R. Koehler, with an Introductory 
Chapter and, Notes by the Translator, Cloth, 8vo, 15s. net. 


(Postage 9d.) : 
Special Offers. 
THE FINE ARTS. A Manual by BALDWIN BROWN. Deals 


with Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. Discusses the more 
important laws of artistic production, which should be familiar 
alike to the student of the history of art and to the practical worker. 
With 31 illustrations. 419 pages. Published at 10s. 6d. Offered 
in new condition 4s. (Postage 6d. 
ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. A col- 
lection of the finest examples, with brief descriptions of each. 
Includes details of Carved Cornices, Altar Cloths, Memorials, 
ancel Screens, ond other features of beauty and interest. Notes 
by Sir Charles Nicholson and Mr. Charles Spooner. F’cap 4to, 
cloth. Now out of print. Some copies offered at 10s. 6d. 
(Postage 9d.) . 
ARTIST'S MONTHLY (THE). Profusely illustrated by Colour 
and other reproductions of Old Masters and examples of New Art. 
Technique; Modern Treatment: Criticism and Essay. Rich in 
suggestion to artist and connoisseur. Bound Vol., Oct., 1925 to 
May, 1926, Published 2ls., offered brand new at 10s. 6d. 
(Postage Is.) 


Above sent on approval. Quote offer 233. 


FOYLES for BOOKS 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD., 119-125 Cuartne Cross Roap, 
LONDON, W.C.2. Phone: GERRARD 9310 
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E. KEBLE CHATTERTON’S 
NEW BOOK 


OLD SHIP PRINTS 


With x5 illustrations in colour and 95 in black and 
white from old naval prints. 42s. net. 


Also a special edition on hand-made paper with three 
extra plates in photogravure, hand-printed in colour, 
limited to 125 numbered copies. 105s. net. 


SEBASTIAN VAN STORCK 


By WALTER PaTErR. A new fine edition with 
8 illustrations in colour by ALASTAIR and an 
introduction by P. G. Konopy. Limited to 
1050 numbered copies for sale in England 
and America, each copy containing one 
illustration signed by the artist. 21s. net. 


ECCLESIASTICUS 
The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach 


A fine edition of the text according to the 

Revised Version, with 16 illustrations in 

colour and decorations in black and white 

by VIOLET BRUNTON and an introduction 
by C. Lewis Hinp. 25s. net. 


A Prospectus of each or all of these books muy be obtained 
gratis from the publisher. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON, W.1 


Sale by Auction in London 
of Modern Etchings 


MESSRS. 


Sotheby & Co. 


Established 1744 


34-35 New Bond St., London,W.1 


Will sell by Auction on 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26th and following 
day. Commencing each day at one o'clock 
precisely -— 


CHOICE MODERN 
ETCHINGS 


including fine impressions of «“The Canongate 
Tolbooth,” ‘< Venice from the Lido,” “ Tewkes- 
bury Abbey,” ‘ Winchester Cathedral”? and 
«Ben Lomond,” by Sir D. Y. Cameron, R.A. , 
«Somerset House,” by Muirhead Bone, 
«Antwerp and Zaanstreek”’ and “The Pool,” 
by James McBey; and works by many other 
well-known modern Etchers. 


On view at least two days prior. 
may be had. 


Catalogues 


Printed Lists of prices and buyers’ names may 
be purchased after each sale. Particulars on 


application. No priced Catalogues are issued. | 
ee 
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The National 
Gallery 
Sir Charles Holmes 


3 Volumes. 


25s. net each 


Richly Illustrated in Colour and Monochrome 


I. The Italian Schools 

“An excellent book . . quickened by 
fine taste and penetrating insight, and 
beautifully illustrated.”—Morning Post. 


Il. The Netherlands, Germany, Spain 
‘Takes a permanent place as a classic on 
the general history and development of 
European painting . . it makes highly 
fascinating reading.’’—Connotsseur. 


Ill. France and England 
“ An invaluable commentary.’’—Observer. 


“We do not remember to have read a book 
in which the characteristic merits of French 
and English art were so fairly presented with 
reference to the mentalities behind them.’”’-— 

3 The Times. 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters 


Abridged and Edited by 


Ame joamiatiuers 


‘Mr. Finberg has accomplished his task 
with admirable judgment.”—Sunday Times. 


“The average reader will learn far more 
by reading this abridgment under Mr. 
Finberg’s guidance than by attempting to 
master the original work.”—Public Opinion. 


With 24 Plates. 10s. net. 


Art Through the Ages 
Helen Gardner 


A very fully illustrated general survey of 
the history of the world’s art and its signi- 
ficance, designed for the ordinary reader. 
Over 675tillustrations (4 in colour). 15s. net. 


The Approach to Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


“Mr. Bodkin has come out into the world 
of sunlight and life, bringing with him a score 
of great paintings from Giotto to Manet, and 
a scholarship, lightly worn, that is delightful. 

. Both the expert and the novice will find 
his book of permanent value.’’—Country Life. 


With 24 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 
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A UNIQUE COLOUR MAGAZINE 


Published in quarterly parts, each containing 20 fully-coloured plates ; price 12/6 net each 


THE ARTI WORKERS’ STUDIO 


A Portfolio of Colour Plates of Decorative Designs, Old and New 


for the use of Artists, Designers, Interior Decorators, Mural Painters, and others 
engaged in Art Industries. 


VERYONE concerned in any way with present-day industrial art will find 

a remarkable variety of stimulating and useful motives and studies in 

these carefully produced and finely coloured plates. The illustrations are 
devoted chiefly to a series of coloured representations of the Decorative Art of 
historic periods, selected with considerable care from the best museums and 
private collections. In addition there is a variety of well-selected designs by 
modern artists, of such subjects as Surface Decoration in modern taste, 
Ornament and Allegorical Compositions. 
The series includes Decorative Designs ; Ceramic Work ; Embroideries ; Enamels ; Textiles ; 
Mural Decoration ; Carpets ; Inlay; Tapestries; and thus even from the point of view of 
technique, a remarkably rich variety has been brought together in many sections of Decora- 
tive production. “The ART WORKERS’ STUDIO” presents an unending fresh array of 


patterns for study and reference, and will undoubtedly prove of great assistance-and sugges- 
tion for Schools, Art Institutions, Manufacturers, Designers, and Decorative Artists. 


VOL. XXVII (4 Parts) CONTAINING 80 PLATES IN COLOUR NOW COMPLETED. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE £2 15s. NET. 


THE FIRST 3 PARTS OF VOL. XXVIII ARE NOW READY, PRICE 12s. 6d. NET EACH. 


Ye Illustrated Catalogue (96 pages) of books on Fine and Decorative Art free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD, 94, High Holborn, LONDON 
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SOLE SALES 


SOLE 
PLANUFACCURERS:- REPRESENCATIVES- 


WER | H.REEVE 
BALSCON £4c>'s ANGEL & 

LCD A BD, C2 LCD, 
SPRINGFIELD ff (fa 9, 
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Pad tencbon CS inee) 
Chis watermark is visible in every genuine 
sheet by holding the Paper to the light. 


Genuine— [ RAWING PAPER Suanomave 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL DRAWING OFFICE STATIONERS & ARUSTS COLOURMEN 
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EVERY DESIGNER AND CRAFTSMAN SHOULD POSSESS THESE 

TWO REMARKABLE BOOKS WHICH ILLUSTRATE EXHAUSTIVELY 

1HE WHOLE RANGE OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT, AND OF DECORA- 
TIVE FEATURES AND OBJECTS OF ALL PERIODS. 


A HANDBOOK 
of ORNAMENT 


With 3000 illustrations of the Elements and the 
Application of Decoration to Objects, systematically 
arranged according to subject and material. 


With Introductory and Descriptive Text to each subject. 
By Professor F. SALES MEYER. 
Third Edition, revised by HuGH STANNUS, F.R.I.B.A. 


Large 8vo, cloth. 16s. net, by post 16/9. 

The Studio in reviewing this work said: “Ir 1s A LIBRARY, A 
Museum, AN ENCYCLOP#DIA, AND AN ART ScHOOL IN ONE. TO 
RIVAL IT AS A BOOK OF REFERENCE ONE MUST FILL A BOOK- 
CASE. . So good a book needs no praise. . . Should a 
designer by force of circumstances be compelled to limit his library 
to a single book, one is strongly tempted to advise him to choose 
this, which is practically an epitome of a hundred works on design, 
and so orderly in its classificaticn and lucid in its text that it has 
preserved the really serviceable matter of the lot.” 


The Architect in its review said: ‘The author’s acquaintance 
with ornament amazes, aud his three thousand subjects are 
gleaned from the finest which the world affords. As a treasury 
of ornament we have nothing which will not appear poverty- 
stricken compared with Meyer’s book.” 


REE S EYGEES 
of ORNAMENT 


From Prehistoric Times to the XI Xth Century. 
A Series of 3500 Examples arranged ia Historical 
Order on 400 full-page Plates. 


With Historical and Descriptive Text to each subject. 
By ALEXANDER SPELTZ, Architect. 
Revised & Edited by R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt. 20s. net, by post 20/9. 
Walter Crane, in a lengthy review in the Manchester 
Guardian, wrote: “. . . By providing in a single volume of 
some 600 pages and 400 illustrations a really intelligible account of 
the styles of ornament prevailing in the world from prehistoric 
times to the middle of the nineteenth century, the author has 
accomplished A REMARKABLE FEAT. . The illustrations are 
for the most part well chosen and characteristic.” 


The 400 Plates on which the several styles of Ornament are 
illustrated contain a larger and much more varied series than in 
any work hitherto published. Indeed, the volume forms a 
veritable Encyclopedia of the Evolution, Development, and 
Application of Ornament in Architecture and the Decorative 
Arts throughout the Ages, and it is of great value to the Craftsman, 
Designer and Student. . 


New Illustrated Catalogue (96 pages) of Art Books sent post free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD., Publishers, 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


For the ‘Special Occasions” which occur every day 


2 


Virginia Cigarettes 
20 for 1/4 


6/6 
WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


10 for 8° 


50m ore 3/3 100 for 


(Cork of pure natural growth) 


Extra Quality Virginia 


3P165 


| Harvey Nichols & Co., Ltd. 
of pdt 


or 
Furnishing Fabrics 


Print on a Union Cloth (60% 
linen), 31 inches wide, 3/6 per 
yard. 


ie RITERUCOMUNCHEN 


@ MODERNE BELEUGITUNG @ 
STOBERL STR 45. 


Fittings and Artistic Metalwork 


Exclusive design in Jacobean 


Specialists in Electric Light | 


Fine Glass and Hanging Mirrors 
HEINRICH SATTLER 


At the International Exhibition in 
MONZA, 1927 
Also in GLASS PALACE, MUNICH 


» i SSS 
a 


Ks HOLLY BUSH ”’ SERIES OF 
CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 


Send 6d. for postage and you will receive on approval a Box of 
Gay and Original Cards and Calendars designed and published by 
Dorothy Hutton. (Posted in United Kingdom only). 

THE THREE SHIELDS GALLERY 
8, Holland Street, Kensington, London, W. 8 


FX ZETTLER. 


the old royal bavarian art institute 
for Stained Glass 


best renowned studio for every Kind | 
of artistic glass, staff of prominent artists 


JAUNICH BRIENNERSTR: 


BIRMINGHAM) 


RUSKIN GALLERIES 
Chamberlain Sq., Edmund St. 
(Opposite City Art Gallery) 


ANTIQUES & WORKS of ART | 

FINE ETCHINGS & WOOD- 

GUTS, ARTISTIC PICTURE 
FRAMING & GILDING 


Tel 1979Central Proptr John Gibbins 


NOMAD 
RUGS 


MADE BY THE 
WANDERING TRIBES 
OF PERSIA AND 
THE CAUCASUS 
‘RICH COLOURINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
STUDIOS. 


FROM j GUINEAS 


A VISIT INVITED 


LIBERTY & CO 
REGENT ST.LONDON. wit 


Walter de Gruyter & Co. Berlin W.10. Genthiner Str. 
Postscheck-Konto. Berlin NW7 Nr.59533 


‘Fust published 


ELEUSIS 


AS” HISTORY, SOP Selo Se ARC ELLEG MT UreATe 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE SHRINE with photographs 
and commentary by Prof. Dr. Ferd. Noack. 44 
plates and 110 illustrations in the text. Bound in cloth 
M.150. Propectus free. 


An exhaustive work giving a very clear conception of 
the exceedingly complicated development of ancient 
Greek culture. 


ALLIED ART& PUBLICH® 
td. 


requires 


GOOD FASHION ARTISTS 


ILLUSTRATORS—BLACK & WHITE 
AND COLOUR 


FIRST-CLASS ARTISTS FOR 
POSTER DESIGNS 


7 Southampton Street, High Holborn, W.C.1 


Tel. No. : Museum 5608/9 


_ Wide range of exclusive poses, either sex, all ages 


S. JAMES & Co., 78-81, London Road, LIVERPOOL 


SPECIALISTS 
IN 
Artists’PhotographicModels 


GET OUR MONEY SAVING CATALOGUES. 
WE ARE ACTUAL PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS. 


eee 
Collection of 40 Miniature Female Studio and Outdoor Photo- 
graphs, 2s. Female Studio and Outdoor Camera Studies, 3s. per 
doz., per 100 20s. ;, ditto, Whole Plate Photographs, 1s, 6d. each, 
per doz. 15s. Paris Salon Reproductions, per doz. 3s., per 100 
20s. Set of 8 Male Adult Athletic Poses, 3s. The Art Albums 
2 eaut:, containing 80 poses, 3s, each (30 Albums in collec- 
tion), Bound Volumes of “ La Beaut’ ”’ (Nos. | and 2 now ready) 
each containing 1,000 poses, 35s. each. “ Illustrated Anatomy,” 
for Fashion Artists, containing 50 life poses, etc., 7s. Speciality 
Collections of Male, Female or Child Prints, 20s. to 100s. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES CATALOGUES FREE 


Le ee ee: ee. ae ae ware 


RS ARTIST | 
whose particular forte 


is Ornamental Lettering The Joy of 


and Writing pees 
acquainted with the steel pens : 
made expressly for this class of Sketching 
work by the masters of Stee? Br PoreyV bradshaw: 
Pon Making ~Joseph Gitlott & Sons COT AGE peor! the 
Jn the SOOS range oF 


obfique points and the 1143 Fe ete coenias hae ore 
range of square points will be a Fed dit eins a inal al 
found a pen to sutt every styfe eee air eeman ocean | 
of Lettering and Writing . prtelyan ci Cees ee aa 


gether worth the price of the 12.” 


This is how a New Zealand pupil regards 

my Teaching. Are you seeking a happy and, 
maybe, profitable way of spending the long Winter 
evenings? Why not take up Sketching. For Cr) 
joy and interest no Hobby can compare with it, 


GIL | 
sph UP: | 
4/- per gross box. | o> oannanass 16 REN, am. run vine VG) | 


eerie By anponnen ag aes | For most Hobbies you need some commencing 
Boxes of 3 dozen Geoile3) Lettering Pens Goud | proficiency. You need not know the first thing 
Bs about Drawing. If you want to learn, 1 can 


assorted 16. girl | teach you, pleasantly and happily from the 

) le very beginning. Not from cones or cubes or geo- 
Card of it pens metrical designs! You will start with simple out- 
one of cach dearee 


lines from Nature, and progress by easy steps to 
subjects calling for more skill. Almost before you 


3 ; ‘ Aw 4 

° sors Made in eleven adil are aware of it you will find yourself making happy 

of point, 64. os little studies of the folk at home and of the 
humours of the day’s round. 

When ordering please state whether square or oblique points are required. You will probably find the top one of the little 


studies alongside easy to copy or imitate; the 
middle one rather more difficult; while the 


JOS EPH GILLOTT 6 SONS, LTD, beginner could not hope to do work like the third 


(a Sketch by an old Pupil whose work appears regularly in“ Punch”). 


PEN MAKERS TO HIS MTAJESTY THE KING MA eee is In progtesive development om eee first. 
r ros tus, It wi w you r t 
VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM geod ft my Eamonn Fl show ey teal eat 


for Beginners and Advanced Students, and explains the methods 
which have made learning-to-draw an easy, happy process for the 
merest beginner. Address: 


Percy V. Bradshaw, 
The PRESS ART SCHOOL, | 
(Dept.S. 166), Tudor Hall, | 
Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 


66 | 99 
THE R.A. 
(RIGID ADJUSTABLE) 


DRAWING TABLE 


PROV. PATENT 16926 


For ARTISTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, Etc. 


DRYAD HANDICRAFTS } 
MATERIALS,TOOLS AND BOOKS 


for canework ,raffiawork, leatherwork 
weaving, embroidery, pewterwork, batik- 
dyeing, bookbinding, stencilling . etc,ete, 


New 160 page catalogue of suggestions for craft- 
workers @ list of new Dryad Publications post free 3d 


| DRYAD HANDICRAFTS, |9 dept.Leicester 


2) LE 

2 The Letters of = 

=| VINCENT VAN GOGH 

=| to his Brother (1872-1886) {2 

= With a Memoir by his sister-inlaw, J. VAN GOGH- = 

= BONGER. Two volumes. With 146 illustrations. 63/- net. = 

= Times: ‘‘ They are intensely dramatic in = 

= their revelation of a man of genius who, = 

Adjustable in Height from 30in. to 36 in, Can be = knowing by intuition that time was short for = 

set absolutely firm at any angle in a moment. = him, struggled, like a brave adventurer, to = 
Easily dismantled. Made of best Oak and Alumin- = master his art and record his experience = 
ium. For Imperial or Half Imperial Boards = and ideals.” 3 
PRICE 55/- CARRIAGE PAID =| HISTORY OF THE MERTON ABBEY |= 

=| TAPESTRY WORKS founded by William |Z 

DOU GLAS & WALLS, LTD. =| Morris By H. C. MARILLIER. |3 
ee age ies SAE SE = Six plates in colour and 23 in half-tone 7/6 net = 

14, TITHEBARN STREET, LIVERPOOL |e 3 strc) 
|} i. CONSTABLE 10 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 ili 
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A Talent for Art 


can be most interestingly and 
profitably employed in the fields of 


Fashion Illustrating 


and 


Poster Designing 


The International Correspondence 

Schools have just completed new 

Courses of Instruction in these two 

Subjects. These Courses are the 

work of highly successful experts 

and represent the latest ideas and 
practices. 


WRITE TO-DAY for our FREE BOOKLET 


“ART FOR COMMERCIAL USE” 


and, if you wish, ask for our free 
advice on any matter concerning 
your career. 


The I.C.S. are the oldest and largest 
correspondence institution in the 
world. 


International Correspondence 
Schools, Ltd., 


45, International Buildings, 
London, W.C.2 


Kingsway, 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN 


Bookseller and Publisher 


EEL RZLS 


Agency for the Supply 
of all German, Foreign and Oriental 
Books and Periodicals at the shortest 
notice and most favourable terms. 
Advice regarding books and quota- 
tions of prices free of charge. 


Special Department 
devoted to the search for old and 
rare books or modern out of print 
works. ‘Books wanted,” if not in 
stock are filed and continuously 
sought after. 

Large stock of New and Secondhand Fooks 


Catalogues recently published 
573 Political Economy—Socialism—Revo- 
lution. 1975 items. 
574 German History. 1763 items. 
575 German Literature. 1272 items. 
576 Death Dance. 358 items. 
577 Philosophy. In preparation. 
578 Catholic Theology. In preparation. 
579 Protestant Theology. In preparation. 


Catalogues will be sent free of charge on application 
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RUSKIN POTTERY 


for artistic homes 


Unsurpassed for Exquisite 
Colourings, Design C Texture 


THE 


‘* HIGH TEMPERATURE” 
SANG de BOEUF 
PEACH BLOOM 
Crushed Strawberry 
etc. are much sought 
after by collectors 


SOLD BY THE BEST RETAILERS 
OF BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


AND NAME OF NEAREST AGENT ON 
APPLICATION TO SOLE MAKERS 


W. HOWSON TAYLOR, SMETHWICK 
ESTABLISHED 1898 


Rapid 


and 


Beautiful 
Work 


For speedy and efficient drawing in 
water-colour and black-and-white, 
shading and colouring plans, re-touching 
and colouring photographs the Aerograph 
is ideal. 

Exquisite gradations of tone, perfect finish, and 
wonderful luminosity of colour are some of the 
results obtained by the use of the Aerograph. 


TRADE MARK 


Used all over the World British from the First 
Catalogue and Particulars free from 


THE AEROGRAPH CO., LTD. 
43 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 


a ee ee ee ee ee 


. 
Ce a 


| 


WILHELM KUHNERT 


at 


Cin ralNTING Size 42 : 66ins. 
Please ask for Catalogue of Wilhelm Kuhnert’s well 
known Animal Studies. An Exhaustive List of this 
Artist’s Etchings, with Fifty Illustrations, free of charge. 


AMSLER & RUTHARDT Art Publishers BERLIN W. 8 


rgeous artistic achievement 
ILE~DE~FRANCE 


43,548 Tons. 52,000 H.P. 9 Decks. 23 Knots. 
With the advent of the French Line’s new 43,548 ton flagship, the glass, crystal, marble and silks. Majestic_saloons in exquisite 
zenith of splendour and elegance has been reached. It is difficult taste. Unique indirect lighting effects. Every outside cabin, 
to conceive of a more perfectly artistic achievement than this as well as half of the inside ones, has a_private bathroom. 
latest ocean giant. Its interior is a veritable museum of ultra- No bunks—only beds. Regal suites. Two orchestras o 
modern decorative art—marvels in resplendent lacquer, etched Conservatoire performers. Permanent Chapel. Garage for 6o cars. 


“i =e 


The “‘ Ile-de-France”? comes to join the famous French Line The Grand Dining Room, a chef d’cewvre in grey marble and beaten 
fliers ‘‘ France” and “ Paris’’ on the regular service. silver, seats 700 persons, and is the largest in any ship ever built. 


PLYMOUTH direct to NEW YORK in under 6 DAYS 


‘© THE ROUTE THAT CUTS OFF THE CORNER” 
by saving you a passage down channel together with any incidental call at a Continental Port en route, 


Weekly Satlings oFrenen uve Shortest Sea Route 
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The Faithful Medium 


HE Artist cannot transfer 
his Creation to paper 
withouta faithful medium. 
Koh-i-noor faithfully repro- 
duces for the eyes of the World 
everything which the cunning 
of the Artist’s hand dictates. 


KOH-I-NOOR 
The Perfect Pencil 


Obtainable from Artists’ Material Dealers, 
Stationers and Stores at each 4d.; per dozen 3/9 ; 
6 dozen 21/- ; 1 gross 40/-. 


L.& C. HARDITMUTH 
29 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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DUBLIN 
MAGAZINE 


Edited By SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN | 
CONTENTS 


OCTOBER—DECEMBER 
1927 


EDITORIAL: | 

THE PROBLEM OF GOVERN- 
MENT : Letters from M. Gunnar 
Gyllander, Mr. C. G. Hoag, Prof. 
Lewis Jerome Johnson, The Hon. 
R. P. Paranjpye, Lord Phillimore, 
Dr. Leonidas Pitamic, Dr. Adolf 
Tecklenburg, and Sir J. Fischer 
Williams, K.C. 


PORT Re 
FROM THE IRISH, By Aodh de 


Blacam 


EXHORTATION, By Alec Brown 


THE EXPLORATION 3 Or eat be 
FUTURE, By William Fearon — 


KAIDENOV, By Vincent O’Sullivan 


THE ABBEY THEATRE SEASON, 
By Andrew E. Malone 


TWO POETS, By Padraic Colum 


A LADY OF QUALITY UNDER 
THE GEORGES, = Partelijepy 
Rev. G. N. Nuttall-Smith, M.A. 


BOOK REVIEWS, Etc. 


: 


\ 


Quarterly 2/6 
Annual Subscription 10/6 


post free 


2 CROW STREET, DUBLIN 


sy GREER apponrme iN 
; KK \)// )"eE0*I®hllll_ BX QQ SSS WG 
! : 


New & Original ue Royal / / 
WALL PAPER Sovereign 7 
DESIGNS Pencils 7 


MDH G 
\ WAS 
Nyy ggg gg 00 “ety 


British 


SS. 


SUBMIT TO 
A SANDERSONsSONS Works at NEASDEN 
BRANCH OF THE : 


Bae Vek wW4 FRY WOLFES CAR NON WRENS 


i | 
Arthur S. Wainwright & Poole | 
185 Warstone Lane, se SHARMID Agents for 


net F. M. ANDERSON 
make a speciality of 6 Wells Street, CHAS. BAIRD 


Inexpensive Stones for Art Workers MARGERY BARKER 


Jermyn Street, M.D. COLE 
OPALS OF ALL GRADES AND COLOURS S ROWLAND HILDER 
Turquoise Pearl Blisters Emeralds Rubies W. W.R. i. JOHNSON 
ee Dares Matrix Ape Psat PAT KEELEY 
eee fee, te Ve 
; ; : (é 

Win Ant Schools in the U-K. will be Ce aa WYNDHAM PAYNE 

guide for prices, sizes and colours should be given. RADCLIFFE WILSON 


PLEASE SEND REFERENCE WITH FIRST APPLICATION 


=) 


=a | 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LIFE STUDIES 


Paes selection of our well-known Studio and Outdoor 
Photographic Studies. This set consists of FORTY Real 
Photos, size r}ins. by 2% ins. and is sent post free for 3/- or 
also including miniatures of our whole Plate Size Studies, 5/# 


Send P.O. for the above special offer and Price Lists to 


ATELIERS, 2onbeR Ow Phone Regent 3960 


INDI Ake 


MARK 


REEVES & SONS, LTD. 


Est. 1766 


Manufacturers of vii 


ARTISTS’ OIL & WATER COLOURS J} 


‘HAT 


TEMPERA COLOURS REEVES 
POSTER COLOURS PERM 
ARTISTS’ BRUSHES ey 
CANVAS 
SKETCH BOOKS 
and BLOCKS, Etc. 


Moist Water Caleur 


COBAL T BLOE 


ARTISTS OIL COLOU 


REEVES & SONS, LTD., 18, ASHWIN, STREET 


Contractor to H.M. Government for the largest and most 
pdt 2: ore ete press—to print from engraved plates 


MATERIALS 
& PRESSES 


62 Styles; from £5 to £165 
LATEST DESIGNS 


Ordinary Style Double Geared 
16in. by 8in. £5 16 in. by 8}in, £9 
18,, , 10 , £610.0, 18 ,, ,,10,, £13 
24, , 12, &810.0. 24 ,, , 12,, 817 

Illustrated Catalogues 64 Pages 
Post free on request 


WILFRED C. KIMBER 
Tankerton St. Works, Cromer St. 
London, W.C.1. Telephone: Museum 4542 


A century of experience. 


0180 HSOUWIYd ANOHda TAL 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION 


TOOLS FOR 
DECORATIVE 
LEATHERWORK 


Our new catalogue sent post free illus- 
trates the complete range of tools. 


RHIND’S LIQUID 
ETCHING GROUNDS 


USED BY MOST EMINENT ETCHERS 


COPPER & ZINC PLATES OF BEST QUALITY, COATED OR 

UNCOATED. MANUFACTURER OF ETCHING AND WOOD 

ENGRAVING MATERIALS AND TOOLS, ALL OF THE 
BEST ENGLISH MAKE. 


W. Y. RHIND 


69 GLOUCESTER ROAD, REGENT'S PARK 
LONDON, N.W. 
Nearest Tube Stations: Chalk Farm and Camden Town 


Modelling, Pointing and Dresden tools, 

knives, hammers and wheels, ring, dot, 

start, nailhead and fancy punches, 
brass rulers, etc. 


ROBERT KELLY 
AND SONS LIMITED 


32 RENSHAW STREET 
LIVERPO OL: + + 


ly ella ie aan el ee 


( ONNELL Telephone: City 0198 | 


Established A.D. 1803 


83, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


CONDIMENT SET NO. 1880 
MUSTARD POT 25/- 
PEPPER POT 15/- 
SALT CELLAR 15/- 


HAND HAMMERED & OXYDISED SILVER ON COPPER WARE 


No cleaning is required; Simply wash in hot soapy water. The Mustard 
Pots and Salt Cellars are fitted with Glass Linings easily replaceable 


| CATALOGUE OF SILVER, SILVER ON COPPER AND PEWTER SENT POST FREE ON REQUEST 


! 


LIBERTY 
CURTAIN VELVETS 


GUARANTEED FADELESS 


3/1l 


AYARD. SOINS. WIDE 


OTHER QUALITIES I!62l36 


NeWs EXCLUSIVE COLOURINGS 


PATTERNS (AND 


CURTAIN ESTIMATES) 
POST FREE 


LIBERTY &CO.E2 REGENT ST, LONDON | 
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Educational 
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THE GROSVENOR SCHOOL of MODERN ART ——“—=_ 
nb eee . OE ee ee 


Pe er iG 
CLAUDE FLIGHT, R.B.A., Lino Cuts. “ WISHING TO WORK FROM 
g. DAWSON TAYLOR, Lithopephen ie cic pal LIFE WITHOUT TUITION 
DRAWING — PAINTING — MODELLING — ILLUSTRATION 


BICHING — AQUATINT — BLOCK PRINTING— LitHocRaPHy, Day and Evening Classes 
WOOD ENGRAVING &c, Residential accommodation arranged for Students. 


victoRta 1972 33 WARWICK SQUARE, (wittoraBittis) LONDON, S.W.1 


ST. JOHN'S WOOD ART SGH@@ix= 


29 ELM TREE ROAD, N.W.8. 
Principal: FREDERICK D. WALENN. Assistant Teacher: LEONARD FULLER, anv STAFF 


Under the Patronage of Members of the Royal Academy and other eminent artists. 


THE SCHOOLS PROVIDE A COMPLETE COURSE OF TRAINING IN ART, INCLUDING ELEMENTARY, ANTIQUE, 
STILL LIFE, LIFE (FIGURE AND COSTUME), ILLUSTRATION, POSTER, ANATOMY AND COMPOSITION 


Students specially prepared for the free studentships at the Royal Academy Schools. Since March, five students have 
been sent in and four of these admitted on probation. 


SPECIAL CLASSES ror DRawinc For REPRODUCTION, DrsIGN AND LETTERING AND FASHION DRAWING. STUDENTS MAY 
ENTER AT ANY TIME AND THEIR TERM COUNTS FROM THE DAY OF ENTRANCE. ALL APPLICATIONS TO BE MADE TO THE PRINCIPAL. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ART 


STRATFORD STUDIOS, STRATFORD ROAD, KENSINGTON, W. 8. 
Directors : JOHN HASSALL, R.I. FRANK EASTMAN, Gold Medallist. 


D.A°Y C.EsA' S'S Ets 


Portrait Painting: RICHARD JACK, R.A. Poster and Commercial Design: JOHN HASSALL, R.I. 
Drawing and Painting from the Figure and Still Life: FRANK EASTMAN. Miniature Pe ovis EASTMAN 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY TELEPHONE: WESTERN 3061 


ll 


The POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL of ART, Regent St. 
HEADMASTER: G. P. GASKELL, R.B.A., R.E. 


Life Classes—H. WATSON, R.W.S. Design—H. G. THEAKER, R.B.A., A.R.C.A. 
Landscape & Still Life—G. H. LENFESTEY, R.B.A., A.R.C.A. | Modelling—H. BROWNSWORD, A ; 


Full courses of training for students intending to become 
Painters, Sculptors, Book Illustrators, Designers or Art Teachers 


LIFE CLASSES (Figure and Costume), for Men and W , are held d d 1 Saturd 

MODELLING LIFE CLASSES, six times weekly. China DESIGN, FIGURE ‘COMPOSITION. SRAWING FOR 

REPRODUCTION, etc., every day and every evening. A Special Section of the School is devoted to the study of 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING: 


Prospectus on Application to the Director of Education, The Polytechnic, 307-311 Regent Street, W. 


THE BYAM-SHAW SCH@DL 


or DRAWING AND PAINTING 


FERNEST JACKSON prawinc CHARLES SHANNON RA. PAINTING 
‘Telephone: Park 4975 ee Prospectus on Application 
70, CAMPDEN ST. CHURCH ST., KENSINGTON, W.8. 
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After 79 Years in Newman Street 


This famous old School, now in its 83rd year, has been obliged to enlarge its premises. 

The new School is just double the size of the old one. The Studios are large and 

airy. There will be a passenger lift, a common room for Students, a roof garden, and 
separate Studios for private lessons. 


HEATHERLEY’ 


A PARIS STUDIO IN LONDON FOR 
PAINTERS, ILLUSTRATORS AND COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


11-153 GEORGE ST. BAKER ST. 


LONDON, W.1 


(Just behind Selfridges and next door to the Wallace Collection) 


Principal: HENRY G. MASSEY. Professors : FREDERIC WHITING, R.P.S., R.S.W., N.P. 
J. BLAIR LEIGHTON. YUNGE BATEMAN. GERTRUDE MASSEY. 


For both Beginners and Advanced Students 
No Entrance Examination 
Daily 10 to 5 
Tel. : Ambassador 9744 


All old Heatherley Students and others interested are invited to come and see 
the new Studios. 


Students can join 
by the year, 
quarter or month, 
starting any day 


For Prospectus 
and History of 
the School apply 
to the Secretary 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY. OF LONDON 


CLAPHAM SCHOOL of ART tiisian 26A5, s.w.s 


Principal = fe G. R. WOOLWAY, A.R.C.A. (Lond.) 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


Life Classes for men and women as indicated below : 


DAY EVENING 
Figure—Mondays and Fridays. Figure—Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Head and Costume—Tuesdays and Thursdays. Head and Costume—Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


CLASSES ARE ALSO HELD IN—Figure Composition, Book Decoration and Illustration, Commercial, Art, Lettering, Design, 
Still Life, Miniature Painting, Fashion Drawing, Etching, Wood Engraving and Cutting, Embroidery and the usual Preparatory subjects. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the School. MONTAGU H. COX 
Olerk of the London County Council 


THE FROBISHER SCHOOL Newlyn School of Painting 
Pa F 

OF PAINTING #8%a2 15 a HATE CARES fn 

Human and Animal Models. Classes for Out- : Drawing aed Patents Home he El) ereeee eT cee etc. 

ee es eet Prospectus’ apply MISS For full pees ate to Me. STANHOPE FORBES, 


FROBISHER, 24 Rudolph Road, Bushey, Herts. Higher Faugan, Newlyn, Penzance 


SCHOOL of MODERN PIGTORIAL Sissel 
-) PENLOVE?” AND LANDSCAPE ART (FounDED : 


1896) 
Principal: FRANK SPENLOVE-SPENLOVE, RL, R.O.L, R.C.A. Gold Medallist, 


Paris Salon, and International Honours. 
Painter of Works :—‘ Funerailles dans les Pays-Bas” (1901) and *‘ Trop Tard’? (1905), bought by the French 
Government for the Musee du Luxembourg and also “Le Dernier Voyage,” purchased by France (1906) for the City of Paris. 
Demonstration Instruction.—The process of painting from the “Sketch” to the “Finished Picture. 
The School provides first-class Modern Instruction in ali Branches of Drawing an1 Painting. Elementary and Advanced Classes. 
Special Private Instruction and Demonstration Classes in Landscape and Costume Figure, etc. 


; : ; “*“Y_D."* STUDIOS 
Owing to the demand for the instruction, names should NIG cIISciciowiaSieoer 


be entered early—to avoid disappointment. LONDON, S.W.1 


; Y 7 ia Station 
See Suecial Prospectia: Near Victoria Statio 


ill 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE SCHOOL OF @Atixgs 


AMOR FENN, Headmaster 


HAROLD SPEED, R.P., Portrait Painting and Figure Composition 
J..G. PLATT. A.R-E., A.R: Book Illustration; Wood Engraving 
STANLEY ANDERSON, R.E., Etching, Aquatint and Mezzotint 
HARRY NAPPER, Design and Architectural Drawing 


(The College is of easy access from all parts. 


PERCY BUCKMAN, R.M.S., Life, Drawing and Painting; 
ALFRED TAYLOR, Commercial Art 


Landscape 


[Painting 


GARDINER, Life Drawing, Drapery Study, Antique and Still Life 
CVE RICK TALNON, ROB S Modelling (Life and Antique) [Painting 


Full particulars of the School will be sent on application to THE WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 14 


Frequent Trams and Buses from Victoria ; 30 minutes’ journey.) 


CHELSE JN Lady Artist (Exhibitor) 

Receives pupils at her 

own Studio or at pupil’s house. Perspective, 

Still Life, Life Drawing and Painting. For 

terms, apply to Mrs. John McKirdy Duncan, 
8, Fernshaw Road, Chelsea, S.W.10. 


FASHION DRAWING 


Line Wash and Colour. Quick up-to-date methods. Also 
Show-card Designing, Black and White Advertisements, 
Lettering, Water-colour Heads, etc. Private Personal 
instruction by Experienced Practising Lady Artist. 
Applications to :— 
Miss BEESLEY, 17 New Oxrorp STREET, W.C.1 
’Phone: Holborn 5191 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


SCHOOL OT ARE 


A Prospectus of Courses of Study, Scholarships, 
Halls of Residence, Fees, etc., may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 


LACOQUERKM Gr 


Full Course of Instruction in your own home 
by experienced Lacquer Artist (Ex-Service). 
References from Nobility and Trade. 
Terms moderate. 

B———, 3, TEMPLETON PLACE, S.W.5. 


HA 


A WaterR-CoLour PAINTING CLaAss 


WILL BE HELD ON THE RIVIERA DURING THE 
WINTER MONTHS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


ROMILCLEY  -FEDDEN RAW 


FOR ALL PARTICULARS AND TERMS APPLY 
TO MR. ROMILLY FEDDEN 


C/O. BARCLAYS BANK MENTON A.M. FRANCE 


U. 


MINIATURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING 
IN OILS, WATER COLOURS, Etc. 


Mr. ALFRED PRAGA ReEens 


(President, The Society of Miniaturists) 
Private Lessons onl 


y. 
Address: 3, ROLAND GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON 


(Close to Gloucester Road and South Kensington Stations) 
Telephone: Kensington 7689 


HALA 
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City and Guilds of London Institute 


SOUTH LONDON 
TECHNICAL ART SCHOOL 
122-124, Kennington Park Road, S.E. 


Classes in 


MODELLING 
& DRAWING 


THOMAS TYRRELL, INNES FRIPP, EDGAR S. FRITH 


Visitors: 
CHARLES HARTWELL, R.A. PHILIP CONNARD R.A. 


A Studentship of £50 per annum for two years in 
each of the above c'asses is offered to students attend- 
ing the Schoo!, In addition, two Travelling Student- 
ships, each of the value of £300 will be offered yearly 
to students of very exceptional merit. Competitors for 
the Scu!pture Studentship must be under thirty-two 
years of age and for the Painting Studentship under 
twenty-five years. The school is open daily and every 
evening with the exception of Saturday:. ay an 
Evening Life Classes. Nominal fees. tudents may 
enter at anytime. Prospectus can be obtained from the 
Secretary, City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham Co'lege, Basingha!l Street, E.C.2, and the 
Clerk at the above School. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


HACKNEY INSTITUTE 


Dalston Lane, E.8. 


Principal: Percy Kirk, M.A. (Cantab.), A.M.1.C.E., A.M.I.M.E. 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Headmaster of the School of Art: 
Cuas. E. Eva, a.r.c.a. (Lond.) 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES IN Drawing and 

Painting, Design, Illustration, Life and Costume, Poster 

Design, Fashion Drawing, Embroidery, Metalwork, 
Jewellery, Enamelling, Modelling, Etc. 


Further particulars on application to the ‘Secretary at the School 


MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council 


Chelsea School of Art 
Chelsea Polytechnic 


MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Under the direction of 


P. H. JOWETT, A.R.C.A. 
STAFF: 


A. C. STEWART, R.3.A., F.Z.S. G. H. DAY, a.r.c.a. 
M. C, OLIVER, a.r.c.A. W. WILDMAN, a.r.c.a. 
R. W. STEWART, a.k.c.A., A.R.E. G. SUTHERLAND, a.r.£ 
ELLA GRIFFIN B. HE 


ROYS J. THOMASON 
PAINTING DRAWING ILLUSTRATION 
LITHOGRAPHY ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


ANIMAL DRAWING & LANDSCAPE 


“Christopher Head ’’ Scholarships and Two Free Studentships are open 
for Competition. Value £24 per annum. Applications 30th April 
Telephones; Kensington 0899 and 8007 
Write for Prospectus to Secretary 
Michzlmas term began 21st September, 1927. 
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eee BY CE, RBA. 


is resuming his private classes for 
figure, portrait, still-life and out- 
door sketching. Moderate terms. 


Apply: 4, NEVERN ROAD, S.W.5 


W. EGGINTON, RI. 


is conducting Sketching Classes in 


DEVONSHIRE 


Water-Colours criticised by post 


SCHOOL OF WOOD-CARVING 


SUSE REO Es BVACE SS We 7 


CLASSES DAILY, 9-5 (South Kensington) 

EVENING CLASS: MONDAYS & FRIDAYS, 7-9 

Instruction in Wood-carving, modelling, design, drawing, etc. 
Full particulars of the Registrar 


IL 


| 


il 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF PICTURES 


BY EXPERTS 
We undertake all classes of commercial photography. 
Our price for $ plate (6} xX 4%) negative and 2 prints is 
5/6. Proofssame day. Wedo work tor many of the largest 
collectors, dealers and public galleries. See ‘‘The 
Connoisseur,”’ ‘‘ Burlington,” etc., forspecimens of our work. 
WALLACE HEATON LTD., 119 New Bond St., W.1 


For particulars apply 5 DEVON TERRACE, [TEIGNMOUTH 


Phone: 2066 Mayfair. 


LEONARD WALKER, RI. 


Late a Principal St. John’s Wood Art Schools 


INSTRUCTION IN PAINTING AND DRAWING 

(LIFE), COMPOSITION, VISUAL TRAINING, 
ALSO LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE 

Studio 

151A KING HENRY'S ROAD, 


’Phone: Primrose Hill 4110 


N.W. 


Mr. S. Arthur Lindsey, es 


resumes his classes in Oil, Water-Colour and 
Miniature Painting in October at 
THE STUDIO, 12 RepciirFE Roap, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, S.W.10. 


Private and Correspondence lessons by arrangement 


SKETCHING IN PASTEL 


(LAN DSCAPE) 
The easiest and best medium for the amateur 


SPECIAL OFFER OF THREE MONTHS’ POSTAL 
TUITION (INDOOR WORK) AND COMPLETE OUT- 
FIT OF MATERIALS FOR £55s. Sent to any part of the world. 


PAUL BRINSON, R.B.A., WEST WOODLANDS, READING 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


and design them, too, at the powerful Dixon Institute of 
Advertising. The great successes achieved by our students 
prove the superiority of our training. £3 3s. od. Bonus is 
offered to those who write at once for our free book ‘‘ Ad- 
vertising as a Career.” Address: DIXON INSTITUTE OF 
ADVERTISING, Dept. 50, 195 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC 
LONDON, S.W. 11 

Principal: G.¥F.O’Riordan, B.Sc. (Eng.), M.I. Mech. E., M.I.A.E- 

Acting Head of Department of Art and Crafts: HENRY G. COGLE 

COURSES IN COMMERCIAL ART— DESIGN — FASHION 

DRAWING—WOOD ENGRAVING—LACE AND EMBROID- 


ERY—LEATHERWORK—LACQUERWORK AND _ BATIK. 
TRADE CLASSES IN PAINTING AND DECORATING. 


Particulars of all Classes on application to the Principal. 


At. 


Martin's School of Art 


107 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. Principal : JOHN E. ALLEN, a.R.c.a. 
CLASSES ete tee to 4 and 6 to 9.30. 
MODELLING FROM LIFE, F. J. Witcoxson, Gold Medallist, re 


BRAMLEY, 


TRATION AND FIGURE COMPOSITION, &c., Con H. Lomax. 
FASHION DRAWING COURSE, G. Morcan. ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Miss A. B. Couuins, A.R.C.A. Elementary and Advanced Classes in 
all subjects. For particulars apply Secretary. 


Seer Wl he 
MODELLING AND CARVING 


PRIVATE TUITION is given by 


CHARLES PIBWORTH, A.R.B.S. 


Gold Medallist. Works include Statues, Statuettes, 
Busts, Memorials, etc. Mention Honorable, Paris Salon 


14a CHEYNE ROW, S.W.3 


z sealed alleen ald llc 


LINE & COLOUR SKETCHING 


Learn this decorative and rapid method of making coloured 
drawings from Nature and sketch out of doors all the year round 


The NEW MOVEMENT in WATER-COLOUR ART 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS BY 
West Woodlands, Reading 


PAUL BRINSON, R.B.A. = 


(Late Art Editor of * The Bystander”) 
Art and Literary Agent 


GOOD ARTISTS IN COLOUR, 
FOR POSTERS, SHOWCARDS, ETC. 
VERY URGENTLY REQUIRED 


106-108 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 


Tel. No.: Victoria 1761-1762 


RONALD MASSEY) 
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STUDIOS, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
TO BE LET OR WANTED 


NCIENT TOWN OF RYE. (Sussex).—The 
unspoiled haven of all art lovers, antiquarians, 
and history students; comfortable accommodation, 


well-cooked meals, cheerful atmosphere, moderate 
terms, winter reductions. Cinque Ports Hotel, 5 
C. Ports St. ’Phone 95. 


ALMACARA HOTEL (Ross-shire).—Comfortable 

hotel in sheltered position; ideal district for 

artists ; beautiful views of mountains and sea > winter 
terms on application. Frederick Hughes. 


(Eero STUDIO, Furnished, suitable sculpture 

or black and white; moderate rent, by day or 
week. Box 469, c/o THE Srupio, 44 Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Se 
OR SALE.—Somerset (within easy reach of main 
line station)—STUDIO, 20ft. by 14ft. Price 
£100. Further particulars and photo of Masters and 
Co., South Parade, Weston-super-Mare. 


EEE Sa ee aE ee 
hes SALE, Studio, wood built, about 21ft. by 15ft., 

previously occupied by J. W. North, Esq., R.A. 
Beautiful spot, two miles from Watchett Station, Somer- 
set. Key at Mrs. Julyan, Roadwater. Apply Boulton’s, 
Bath Road, Cheltenham. Price £75, or offer. 


| iter 2 CHELSEA STUDIO to Let, about 

28ft. by 16ft., top and side light; bedroom; 
constant h. and c. water, kitchenette, bath, etc. 
Rent £4 4s. Apply Box 465, c/o THE Stupio, 44 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


YNDHURST (New Forest). Board residence offered 

to those wishing to visit the beauty spots of the 
New Forest. Home comforts, constant hot water, 
liberal table. Garage. Reduced winter terms. Apply 
South View, Lyndhurst. 


ee eee 
Na YORK, Hotel des Artistes, 1 West 67th 

Street. Most desirable and artistic, near Central 
Park. Large and small duplex studios and living 
quarters. Free cooking and refrigeration ; swimming 
pool; restaurant, home cooking. 


YE (Sussex).—Old Hope Anchor Private Hotel, 

sunny, airy, comfortable ; open situation ; equip- 

ment thoroughly up to date. Illustrated booklet from 
Miss C. M. Bellhouse. Telephone, Rye 126. 


St: PETER’S SQUARE.—Excellent Studio, quiet 

and reserved; N. light ; gallery ; small garden. 
Write Morton & Waters, 310 King Street, Hammer- 
smith. 


Sorte AND FLAT. Large double Studio, heavy 
roller curtain between, lofty; top and _ side 

lights; sink, running water; ground floor; large 

entrance. R., 14 St. George’s Road, S.W. 1. 


TUDIO.—Large, light, lofty studio to be let, within 
a stone’s throw of West End. Rent only £50 per 
annum. Unique opportunity. All particulars of 
Rutley, Vine & Gurney, 97/98 Tottenham Court 
Road, W. 1. 
Sue TO LET, Unfurnished, about 30ft. square, 
20ft. high ; gas, water, telephone; w.c. ; scullery, 
mee ; £3 week. Apply Hubert, 6 Fitzroy Street, 


a[e2 ARTISTS requiring ideal conditions for con- 
centrated working: two furnished rooms with 
attendance in old-world house; large barn studio ; 
garage; terms moderate. Apply “ Artist,’’ Reed 
House, Great Chesterford, Essex. 


O BE SOLD, desirable Freehold MResidence ; 

garden studio, 30ft. by 20ft., top light, and 
electric; also suitable for sculptor; three minutes 
tube, *buses, trams. Apply 3, Mansel Road, Wim- 
bledon, S.W. 19. 


O LET, Unfurnished (charming position, near 

Heath, Golder’s Green), six rooms; two recep- 
tion, kitchen, etc.; garden; three bedrooms, bath, 
etc. Would suit three lady friends, or small family. 
Rent £10 a month, including rates. Apply ‘‘N.E.S.,” 
Box 470, c/o THE Stupio, 44 Leicester Square, Lon- 
don, W.C. 2. 


SE OF LARGE STUDIO; three minutes Belsize 
Park Station, some days a week. Heat, water, 
separate entrance, ground floor. Some other accom- 
modation can be had if required. Telephone Primrose 
3876 ; 28 Glenilla Road ; appointment to view. 


ANTED, Furnished or Unfurnished, Studio in 

Chelsea, for four weeks, commencing November 

21st; must have good toplight. Mrs. McKirdy Duncan, 
8 Fernshaw Road, Chelsea, S.W. 10. : 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND 
REQUIRED 


A DVERTISER, very interested in modern window 
display, wishes to form a circle of enthusiasts 
to experiment in new ideas in this important branch 
of commerce. The work will be remunerative and 
intensely interesting. Apply for further details to 
Box 467, c/o THE Stupio, 44 Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
A PROGRESSIVE FIRM specialising in modernistic 

window display, require the services of a really 
brilliant young artist with strong sense of colour, 
originality and very modern technique. A knowledge 
of architectural form and composition is desirable. 


Really good prospects are offered. Apply Box 468, 
c/o THE Stunpi0, 44 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


Reeve by West Riding textile firm a really 
first-class Designer for Furnishing Fabrics. 
Strictest confidence. Write Box 466, c/o THE Stup1o, 
44 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A CHOICE selection of new designs in leather- 

work by E. Ellin Carter, A.R.B.C., may be seen 
at the West End Studio, 128 Crawford Street, Baker 
Street, W. 1 (a few minutes from the late studio). 
A new catalogue of tools and materials sent on appli- 
cation. 


LL OLD HEATHERLEY STUDENTS and 

others interested are invited to come and see 
the New Studios of the Heatherley School. After 
79 years in Newman Street the School has removed 
to much larger premises in a more central position 
at 11-13 George Street, Baker Street, W.1. The 
Studios have been specially built and are very light 
and well ventilated. The nude life studio is the 
largest in London. There is a roof garden with views 
over West London and a passenger lift. 


LL STUDENTS AND AMATEURS should join 
the Postal Art Club, which circulates and sells 
unframed sketches. Sketching competitions and prizes. 
For British students only. Secretary, J. Paul Brinson, 
R.B.A., West Woodlands, Reading. 
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NEW ETCHING, by R. P. Phillimore, B.A., of 

Burn’s cottage. Printed on Japanese vellum 
and hand coloured. Price 10s. 6d. Particulars of 
over 100 other interesting Phillimore etchings may 
be had from Rockstowes Studio, North Berwick. 


RT in the National Gallery, London. Beautiful 
reproductions in sepia, average size 10 by 8 
inches. Price 1/— each, postage extra, or 25, your 
selection, post free throughout the World. Send 3d. 
for illustrated Catalogue, or with specimen picture, 
Mrs. Siddons, by Reynolds, 1/3. The Classic Art Co., 
Ltd., 6 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 1. 


Ae ee able to supply good China figures, ship 
models, woodcuts in colour, fanciful designs in 
bright colours, heraldry or lettering, are requested 
to communicate with Muchmore’s Gallery, 92 and 93 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


RTISTS’ Flax Canvases, all sizes; 30 by 20, 
6/6; 24 by 20, 5/2; 14 by 10, 2/6. Send 
for price list. White covered exhibition and 


French mounts, deep bevel impress lines, any size ; 
trial order, satisfaction assured. Milborne & Co., 
Gore Street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Nee say that Weimar colours are the only 
good tempera colours. May be used for oil or 
tempera. Prices based on cost. For explanatory 
booklet and trial offer, write R. J. Stroud, Potters Bar, 
Middlesex. 


Awe ee desiring prompt publication of their 

work should forward same : Messrs. Arthur Stock- 
well, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. Established 29 
years ; advice free. 24-page boacklet of Press Com- 
mendations, on application ; also “‘ Golden Opinions.” 


ARGAIN IN ETCHING PRESSES. — The 

eaiwelvintwambressy «all.steel,” 11 in., £6; 12 in., 
£7; 16 in. is a “ geared ’’ machine, 16 by 33 plate, 
with heavy rollers, £10 10s.; with ball bearings, £12 10s. 
Pasquoll, 146 Park Road, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


OBBIN LACES.—Miss Maidment teaches ail 
varieties ; highest qualifications and references ; 
modern simplified methods; quick results. Studio, 
399 Oxford Street, London, W. 1 (cover Lloyds Bank). 


ae — Every booklover should have 
his own bookplate. Original exclusive designs by 
artists of repute may be obtained through Osborne’s, 
27 East Castle Street, London, W.1, for 2 guineas 
and upwards. Write for terms and examples. 
B W. S British Water-Colour Society. Two 
° eJ. Exhibitions annually in leading 
provincial cities. Occasional vacancies for water- 


colour, pastel and black-and-white artists. Apply to 
The Secretary, B. W. S., 54 Tilehurst Road, Reading. 


HARLES IVES, 156 Camden Hill Road, Notting 
Hill Gate, W.8, manufacturer and gilder of 
reproductions of carved frames by French process ; 
also imitation tortoiseshell frames; very moderate 
prices to artists. Illustrated catalogue on application. 
’Phone, 1319 Park. 


HRISTMAS CARDS, 6d. each; samples sent. 

Designed and printed in colour from wood en- 
gravings by Miss M. G. Turberville, 161 Stapleton 
Hall Road, N.4. Exhibiting at the Englishwoman 
Exhibition, Stall 35, November 16th-26th. 


CS one el ARTISTS wishing to dispose of 
their work are invited to communicate with 
Douglas Fraser, Artists’ Agent, Kelvendon Studio, 
80/82 Gough Street, E. 14. Sales of all classes of 
commercial work negotiated with celerity and dispatch. 


(SORES PLATES for Etching and Drypoint, best 
; quality, 2/6 per lb., any size cut ; old plates taken 
in exchange; materials; several good second-hand 
presses. E. J. Rainger & Sons, 89 Edgware Road, 
London, W. 2. 


ESIGNS for Embroidery. Original designs traced 

upon material; work commenced; colour and 
stitch charts; special designs made and suggestions 
carried out. State requirements. Sun Rise Crafts, 
48 Crown Road, Gt. Yarmouth. 


[eee ee Designer and worker in art 
leatherwork is prepared to take orders. Write to 
Mr. O. Dunnett, 116 Upper Grosvenor Road, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


INIATURE FRAMES AND CASES. — Wholesale 

prices. Deal direct with craftsmen established 

28 years ; highest class work; any special size; indi- 

vidual attention. Lists free. G. & E. Russell, King’s 
Norton, Warwickshire. 


1M Pere PORTRAITS on ivory charmingly 
painted from life or photos. Old miniatures or 
water-colour paintings restored or copied. <A. H. 
Hunt, Pendennis, Desenfans Road, Dulwich, S.E. 21. 


ATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. — Beautiful 
reproductions in sepia, average size 10 in. by 
8in. Price 1/— each, postage extra, or 25, your selec- 
tion, post free throughout the World. Send 3d. 
for illustrated catalogue, or with specimen picture, 
Mrs. Siddons, by Reynolds, 1/3. The Classic Art Co., 
Ltd., 6 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., 1. 


HE APOLLO ARTS CLUB (Brighton and Hove) 

—Exhibition of Art Crafts to be held in November, 
for four weeks. Members and non-members please 
communicate with the Hon. Sec., Mr. H. Leslie, 
Kingston, Lewes. 


Hall®, eycMSISL ARONA. IRANI: (XO), 

LTD., Coventry, are open to consider from 
artists, original designs and sketches suitable for 
posters and showcards for the motor trade. Prices 
must be appended to each sketch. All sketches not 
approved will be returned. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO ART-LOVERS 


Bae English Pre-Raphaelite Painters, 1899, £2 2 
Blake’s Works, ed. Ellis and Yeats, 3 vols, 1893, £25 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 
2 vols, 1816 Sa s¥ ft So le 
Butterfly, (The). Complete in 12 parts, 1899-1900, £2 2 
Dewhurst’s Impressionist Painting, 1904. Scarce, £2 2 
Dial (The). Complete in 5 parts, 1889, Rare, £7 10 
Lawrence and Dighton, French Line Engravings of 
the late 18th century, extra illustrations, 1910, £10 10 
Muther’s History of Modern Painting, 3 vols, 1895, £2 15 
Morris (Wm.). Complete Works, 24 vols, 1910-15, £12 10 
Rhys’ Sir F. Leighton Bart. As new, 1895, £1 10 
Savoy (The). Complete in 8parts. Fine, 1896, £8 10 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


Extra illustrations 


To Landscape Artists :— 


EASTBOURNE MUNICIPAL ART 
GALLERY 


HE EASTBOURNE CORPORATION 
is prepared to purchase paintings of the 
“COUN DY OPSSUSSRaa! 
for 


INCLUSION IN THE PERMANENT 
COLERCTION OFS sl iE ABOVE 
GALLERY 


For full information apply to the Curator 

A. F. Reeve Fowkes, A.R.C.A., Towner 

Art Gallery, Manor House, Old Town, 
Eastbourne 


Continued on Page XXIV. 
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Continued from Page XXIII. 


HE EDITOR of ‘‘ The Essex Farmers’ Journal,” 

The Corn Exchange, Chelmsford, is desirous of 
securing for his December issue a drawing after the 
style of the ‘‘ Punch” cartoons. For full details 
and specification apply as above. Five pounds will 
be paid to the artist whose drawing is selected. 


On HE STUDIO” MAGAZINE —For ‘Sale, the 

first 56 volumes, in green, original bindings, as 
new. What offers ? Letters to Dr. L. Munk, Roten- 
turmstrasse 21, door 6, Vienna, Austria. 


OODCARVING.—We are agents for the famous 

‘“« Addis ” brand of woodcarving tools. A list 

showing illustrations of the various patterns of chisels, 

gouges, mallets, punches, etc., will be sent to any 

address on request. Robert Kelly and Sons, Ltd., 32 
Renshaw Street, Liverpool. 


MINIAT ORES OWN 
LVORY 


Painted by 
DORA STONE, 


31 DENNING ROAD, 
HAMPSTEAD, N-W. 3 


CONTENTS 


for December, 1927 
(Published November 18) 


HE December issue will be full 
of interesting features, international 
in scope and varied in subject. 
Among the chief items will be: 


MARAINIL the eminent Italian sculptor. 


STEFAN FELSZTYNSKI, a Polish artist of 


great originality. 
F, TCHINGS by W. P. Robins, RE. 
ARCHITECTURE : the various buildings 
of the Siemens Company in Germany. 


DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS by the 
English artist, Clara Klinghoffer. 


(COSTUME-DESIGNS by Doris Zinkeisen. 


DRAWINGS by Charles Martin. 


JNDIAN DRAMATIC MASKS. 


SIX PLATES IN COLOUR 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ANSON, PETER F. 
“The Pilgrim’s Guide to Franciscan Italy ” ; 
illus. by the Author. 6s. (Sands and Co.) 

BAIKIE, REV. JAMES. 
“The Charm of the Scott Country ” ; 
page illus. by Gordon Home. 7s. 6d. net. 
C. Black.) 

Bax, CLIFFORD. 
‘Bianca Cappello’ (‘‘ Representative Women ” 
Series). 3s. 6d. net. (Gerald Howe.) 

DELEN, A. J. J., AND RENE LECLERCQ. 
‘Guide to the Belgian Museums ”’; preface by 
Jules Destrée ; trans. from the French by H. Tuck 


with 24 
(A. and 


Sherman. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 
DryaD HANDICRAFTS. 
‘“Simple Weaving’’; by Elsie Mochrie. 3s. 


“The Dryad Book of Handicraft Materials.”’ 
‘How to Cover Cardboard Boxes.” 6d. 
‘“Embroidery and Stencilling on Net Fabric ”’ ; 
by Elsie Mochrie. 2s. (Leicester ; Dryad Handi- 
crafts.) 
FISCHEL, Dr. OSKAR AND MAX VON BOEHN. 

‘‘ Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Illus. Trans. by M. Edwardes. Intr. by Grace 


Rhys. 4 vols. 42s. (Dent.) 

FRANCE, ANATOLE. 
“The Gods are Athirst’’; trans. by Alfred 
Allinson ; with illus. by John Austen. 16s. net. 


(John Lane.) 
GARDNER, HELEN, A. M. 
“Art through the Ages’”’; with 679 illus. 15s. 
net. (Bell.) 
GRANT, DUNCAN. 
“Duncan Grant.” 
G.) rose OG.enets 
HAKLUYT, RICHARD. | 
“The Principal Navigations’”’; intr. by John 
Masefield ; illus. by Thomas Derrick, and from 
contemporary sources. Vols. V. and VI. (to 
be completed in 8). 60s. the set of 8. (Dent.) 
HeEwitt-BatTEs, J. S. 
“Bookbinding for Schools ”’ ; 


(‘‘ British Artists of To-day,” 
(The Fleuron.) 


with over 100 


illus. by the Author. 6s. (Leicester: Dryad 
Handicrafts.) 

Hosson, R. L., Ep. 
“Chinese Art”: 100 plates in colour. 30s. 
(Benn.) 


LAWRENCE, A. W. 

‘Later Greek Sculpture, and its Influence on 
East and West.” 112 illus. 25s. net. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

MELVIN, GRACE W. 

“ Basic Lettering for Art Students, in eight 
plates.”” 2s. 6d. (Longmans Green and Co.) 

MUuNIcH.—BAVARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

“ Ausgewahlte Kunstwerke aus dem Bayerischen 
Nationalmuseum in Miinchen.”’ 112 plates. Rev. 
and enlarged ed. 1.50 marks. (Augsburg: Dr. 
Benno Filser.) 

NasH, PAvt. 

“Paul Nash.” (‘‘ British Artists of To-day,” 5.) 
3s. 6d. net. (The Fleuron.) 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Seventieth Annual Report of the Trustees. 
net. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 

SHORT, ERNEST H., ED. 

““The Book of the Words of Tobit ”’ ; with Intro- 
ductory Essay and reproductions of paintings by 
the Old Masters. 10s. 6d. net. (Philip Allan.) 
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OWNTOWN GALLERY, 113 West 13, was en- 

tirely given over to the works of “Pop” Hart from 
November 3rd to 23rd; and rightly so. “Pop” Hart is 
a warm and delightful worker, knowing life and the use 
of his hands equally well. His watercolors of Mexicans, 
of markets and fruit-packers, sing with a mellow and 
sometimes ironic gusto. He has no angularities of line, 
no harshness of color, no edge except the edge of his 
human wisdom. His are the qualities, a little less 
mordant, of a Daumier. To wit, a drawing called 
“The Connoisseurs”—a group of meticulous swine in 
human guise bending over prints. Occasionally, too, he 
touches an imaginative wildness—his watercolor of riding- 
ponies is darkly dramatic and free, and his “Rain 
Shower” has the lowering suddenness of storms. “Pop” 
Hart may never reach nobility or bigness, but there is 
nothing futile or arid in his talent. 

x * * 

The Downtown Gallery also had a pleasing group of 
work by Ogunquit artists. Two of the most distinguished 
pictures were a group of houses, fine and bright in 
design, by Katherine Schmidt, and a watercolor of 
mounting and ponderous rocks by Walkowitz. Kirsch’s 
canvas of Ogunquit after dark is effective but thin. 
And Walt Kuhn’s watercolors seemed very sloppy and 
un-achieved. 

Among the permanent possessions of the gallery are 
some beautiful plates by H. Varnum Poor, effective 
pottery by Hunt Diederich, and a delightful lithograph 
of cows (or was it bulls?) by George Biddle. The 
Downtown Gallery seems excessively interested in a 
gentleman who makes lamps out of spade handles, 
drain-pipes and bicycle pumps, all painted up. There 
are several specimens, to be followed by a horde. 


RT CENTER, 65 East 56—The fifty best prints of 
the year are the twenty best prints of the year 
which is a very high average. Mr. John Taylor Arms, 
conservative juror, and Mr. Ralph Pearson, radical juror. 
chose excellently. Of the safe and sane group I should 
prefer Auerbach-Levy’s head, Thomas Nason’s “Maine 
Coast” and C. O. Woodbury’s “Top of the World,” 
which could just as well hang in the left wing. As for 
the so-called radical assortment, Lewis Daniel, Wanda 
Gag, Thomas Handforth, Charles Lock and Peggy 
Bacon all shine with distinguished work. 
* Es x 
Rufino Tamayo, young Mexican, often achieves a 
pungent beauty in his watercolors. He is, I think, truly 
primitive, and his work has the rigid and simple dignity 
of primitive things. His small “Woman,” a peasant 
wife painted with the mordant, passionate blue of 
lapis-lazuli and the grays of a fat moth, is quite perfect. 
So also, his “Children,” ‘Indians,’ ‘The Road” and 
“Man and Woman.” In oils Tamayo doesn’t seem to 
come through. Except for a brassy chord of color in 
“Gpectators’”—tomato-faced Mexicans in blue shirts— 
they are dull, heavy and un-pleasing. 
* . x 


HE OPPORTUNITY GALLERY at the Art 
Center, has dispensed its favors a little too freely. 
The first group of strugglers is, simply, dull. The names 
of Bonanno, Charlot, Invernezzi, Jonas and Pollet, etc., 
are afixed to pictures which scream not Bonanno, Charlot, 
Invernezzi, Jonas and Pollet, but—Mediocrity. Only one 
Benjamin Kopman contributes strange women, all in the 
same strange conscio-archaic posture, but pleasant in 
design and color. Annette Rosenshine is represented by 
a few of her clever and satiric embryos. 

Also at the Art Center was an exhibition of photo- 
graphs of New York by Ira Martin. Any photographs 
of this astounding city are fine, and these were especially 
intelligent. 
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GALLERY NOTES (Continued) 


INEUMANN'S—Until November 23rd the New Art 

Circle, 35 West 57, harbored paintings by Karfil, 
Hondius, Sheeler, Becker, Howland, Kuhn, Levinson, 
Weber and Soyer, all of which are to be sent to Germany 
for public exhibition. Max Weber stood out well from 
the rather undistinguished collection; and the landscape 
of Gerrit Hondius had some fine qualities, notably a 
strong sense of mood. 


* * * 
[NIIMATE GALLERY, Room 303, Anderson 


Galleries, 489 Park Avenue—Forty new watercolors 
of John Marin are here, about ten of which have a 
breathless, ultimate beauty. These ten, of ships and 
Maine islands in cold seas, seemed to have been conceived 
in perfection and born with no impediment. In them 
the brush of Marin has unerringly swooped on the 
inevitable color, shape and line, as a sea-gull swoops on 
its invisible prey. There is nothing one could possibly 
do to them. 


As for many of the others, I must beg dissension from 
the universal worship. I cannot understand the beauty 
or power in tangential pencil strokes, flying loose and 
out, and jagged blocks of uncertain color, set at angles 
and cross-hatched; in fine, his physical means of gaining 
an end. They are, to me, ugly—obscuring the end. And 
inspire me with a deep longing to cry out vulgarly, “For 
God’s sake, sharpen your pencil and change your water.” 
All of which is probably an irreverent blindness on my 
part. Or else I have not yet caught up with The New 


Craftsmanship. 
* * * 


ERARGIL, 37 East 57—There is no question of the 

power of Jacob Epstein. Every curve and protuberance 
in his heads and shoulders breathe an intense, Hebraic, 
almost ugly power. The rugged faces of his men and 
women jut forward in smoldering aggression. But once 
again we pause to wonder just what sculpture is; and, 
if it is what we think it to be, whether Epstein’s work, 
in its last analysis, is sculpture. It is full, it is solid, it 
is round, it is simple in bulk and ponderous ; but to 
me it has the fullness, solidity and bulk of thick paint. 
Not stone, nor bronze, nor marble. Perhaps it is the 
ravaged, thumb-handled surface of his things that suggests 
paint; a surface that becomes rather more important than 
the volume beneath it. There are, of course, magnificent 
exceptions. The great gaunt “Madonna and Child” 
could stand on a Tibetan plain and not dwindle in its 
wilderness. It is grandly poignant. And the weeping 
woman wringing her huge hands is sculpture. And the 
“Senegalese,” and “Peggy Jean Asleep,” and the vibrant 
golden “Oriel.” But again, if sculpture is the true ex- 
pression of form, is it right to handle the head of a 
baby with the same rugged fury that molds the face of 
an old statesman? Is there no value in the aptness of a 
medium? Brancusi makes a fish from shining bronze and 
a totem from oak. Nevertheless, Epstein is deeply im- 
pressive and undoubtedly among the present world’s 
foremost creators. 


* %* * 


Ferargil Galleries showed the portraits of Rafael S. 
Yago until November 12th. The Spaniard’s one good 
drawing is of the Polish Minister, Mr. Ciechanowsky. 


The painting of Mr. Luigi Lucioni, also shown, is 
amazingly finished and sane. “The Gentile Bellini Print” 
is impeccable in smoothness of texture, rightness of 
spacing, cleanness of line. It is an eminently agreeable 
black-and-white, for Mr. Lucioni is obviously the 
draughtsman rather than the painter; and uses color to 
tone his form, and not to form his tone. In some of his 
landscapes, however, he substitutes a certain courage 
and freedom for perfection of surface, and in so doing 
strikes deeper. 


Ferargil is instituting a room of contemporary 
American etchings, with especial concentration on 


Arthur B. Davies. 
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F VALENTINE DUDENSING, 5 East 57, pre- 


sented Contemporary Americans Selected from the 
Independents since its Beginning. Coleman’s “Interior” 
seems to come off with the honors. It is quite splendid 
and vigorous. Next in line were Halpert, Baylinson, 
Hartl, Le Engle and Sloan, each with a fresh and 
agreeable canvas. But the show somehow _ lacked 


distinction—fire. ‘ 


ACBETH GALLERIES, 15 East 57, showed 
paintings of Yankee Whalers by Clifford W. Ashley 
until the middle of the month; and flower paintings 
by Carle Blenner and paintings of Mallorca by Bernhard 
Gutmann from then on till November 28th. 
x x x 


REINHARDT, 730 Fifth Avenue—The present group 


of the eminent continentals, from Picasso to 
Soudeikine, is magnificent. The canvas that knocked 
the reviewer over is Derain’s “Landscape in Southern 
France.” At last Derain has pushed through the turgid 
clouds of doubt into the golden translucence of mastery. 
This one landscape has a serenity, a mellowness, a per- 
fection of mood and balance worthy of Brueghel. It 
is something to salute. 

Other stirring canvases are a luscious big Braque 
abstraction, Picasso’s Breton peasants, Friesz’ harbors 
and a Pascin or two. Soudeikine’s large panels are rich 
decoration in a more reminiscent manner. Altogether, 
a powerful show. 

ILDENSTEIN, 647 Fifth Avenue, presented the 

sculpture of Mr. Allan Clark. Mr. Clark’s sculpture 
is perplexing. It is perplexing because it is hardly ever— 
sculpture. NNow and then—in the polished curving 
volumes of a wooden torso (“The Five-Hundredth 
Concubine”), in the shoulders of “The King’s Temp- 
tress” and in the utterly charming head of Miss Kumpah 
King—there is sculpture. Fullness, weight, the pushing- 
out-from-inside. But as for the effective metal actors 
brandishing grotesque swords, the court dancers strangely 
helmeted, all the bizarre gestures of orientals cast in 
bronze and wood, brightly colored and gilded—these 
are not sculpture. One can look at them from only one 
side. They cannot stand in space, they must be against 
something, with their backs to the wall. Perhaps they are 
high-relief. Certainly, many of them are vigorously 
decorative and full of movement. But few of them does 
one want to feel; one’s searching fingers would be 
bruised. 

Mr. Clark’s least fortunate medium is portraiture. 
His marble heads of Thelma Given and Galli Curci are 
soft and soapy, like photographs intentionally out of 
focus. 

Of the seven Philadelphia painters showing at the 
Wildenstein, Arthur Carles and Franklin Watkins 
impressed the writer most favorably. Carles’ big flower 
studies have a wild exuberance, a carefree flamboyance. 
His blossoms burst irresponsibly on the canvas, yet fall 
somehow into a definite constructive scheme. His color, 
too, sputters. 

Mr. Watkins, on the contrary, is quite restrained. His 
large screen, of delicate tone and formation, has distinct 
quality and a very nice sense of proportion. One could 
live with it. And a little figure study of a woman in red 
and white striped skirt is crisp and complete. 

Mr. Horter’s canvases seemed careful and well-executed 
but a little passionless. The abstractions in his work 
are rather more conscious than inevitable. 

The other four contributors were Adolphe Borie, 
H. H. Breckenridge, Henry McCarter and Carroll Tyson. 

* * “x 


The portraits of Savely Sorin should always be seen 
in black and white reproductions. They give you his 
purity of line and repose of form—and not his un- 
utterable cheapness of color. They give you his crafts- 
manship and not the meticulous retouching of crowsfeet 
on the faces of his women. Society adores the painting 
of Sorin—it makes them classically beautiful, translucent, 
bewitching. Sorin adores society. The two facts are 
quite inextricable; and poisonous death to any real art. 
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GALLERY NOTES (Continued) 


REN GALLERIES, 693 Fifth Avenue—The writer 


finds it hard to criticize the paintings of James 
Chapin. Several of them—‘Planting Potatoes,” the 
tortoise-shell “Cat and Kittens,” the ironic “Pork Chops” 
—attracted her considerably. They have a rhythm, a 
warmth, and (in the cat one) a luminous charm of 
color. And in the large meticulous portraits of farmers 
and farmers’ wives, Mr. Chapin combines profound 
penetration of character with fine, faithful workmanship. 
Perhaps it is in these bigger things, however, that he 
seems a little cool, a little clean and empty. For in his 
watercolors he compresses the vital best of himself, 
making them full and alive. It takes a huge spirit to 
fill a huge canvas. 
BOURGEOIS GALLERIES, 693 Fifth Avenue—The 

paintings of Emile Branchard (American) range 
from the very small to the quite large—not in size of 
canvas so much as in feeling. A certain public simple- 
mindedness which some call naivete makes for the 
smallness, the hard tight littleness. Usually, too, the 
larger his space is the more childishly he fills it. What- 
ever bigness he attains is through a clarity of form and 
color, an uncompromising statement of really simple 
facts like tree-trunks, stones, fences and fields. For the 
human entity he has not the vaguest feeling. His figures 
are emptier than a vacuum. 

The surface of all his pictures is as shiny and smooth 
as Valspar, and might be pleasant to touch. Not so the 
latent cruelty beneath. 

a * * 


DE HAUKE GALLERIES, 3 East 51—A good, if 


not exciting show of French moderns was harbored 
here, the highlights of which were a sensuous Pascin, 
a vital Friesz of blowy hills, three very light but en- 
tertaining Dufy’s, and a few brightly pleasant Marquets. 
Vlaminck had a good one, too. These Frenchmen seem 
very breezy and sure-handed after Americans, but— 
strangely enough—not half so passionate. 


MEONTROSS, 26 East 56—John Eddy Hutchins 


knows how to give watercolor strength and defi- 
nition. But strength and definition are not enough to 
lift his various dry landscapes into excitement. His hills, 
trees, flowers and rocks are not interesting enough in 
themselves to stand alone, nor is their form and color 
of any abstract significance. One notable exception is a 
picture of falls—a white swift spurt of water between 
sharp ledges. That is powerful and fine. 


a * * 


Though Ross Shattuck and Charles Coiner work in a 
totally different way, they both give the impression of 
brave youth pushing into unknown realms; pushing and 
still a bit chaotic and turbulent in spirit. Vitality they 
both have—a certain mad breeziness. They both abstract 
their subjects, Shattuck with more complexity and 
power than Coiner. I thought Shattuck’s ephemeral nude 
quite original—and very lovely in color and texture. 
His “Master Billy,” a. horribly old little boy sitting in 
a Victorian room, intrigued me also. Coiner is best in 
simple decoration; and in his ability to make the dark 
heads of negroes look like exotic flowers. Stagnant 
neither of them are; just unsettled. 


VALENTINE GALLERY, 43 East 57—The five oils 


and four watercolors of Dunoyer de Segonzac are 
sufficient to show the Frenchman’s virility and in- 
telligence. Although he is partial to a mud-and-ochre 
scheme of life, in the Marne Bridge and the Church 
scene he slaps on brilliant and joyous’ color. And his 
compositions are invariably solid and forceful. One 
deplores, however, a certain ugliness of medium. The 
paint itself is seldom attractive. De Segonzac does not 
handle his mistress as tenderly or as carefully as he 
might. 
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GALLERY NOTES (Continued) 


EW GALLERY, 600 Madison Avenue—Cyril 

Kay-Scott, whose watercolors were exhibited here 
in November, has the high esteem of Roger Fry and 
prominent French critics. They say his color is amazingly 
sensitive in its restraint, his feeling for planular subtlety 
exquisite, his sense of mood impeccable. All of which 
is probably true. Nevertheless, no matter how achieved 
his delicate sand-dunes in the glaring desert, his pale 
palms under a paler sun, they strike me as anaemic, 
spineless and without joy. Restraint is invaluable—when 
there is something to restrain. 

The watercolors of Thomas Benton present a violent 
contrast. They are bright, strong, bouyant and colorful. 
Not so much restraint, but great pleasure in confining 
the brilliance and scope of the Southwest into a com- 
posed and concentrated space. Not much subtlety, but 
enough power and freshness to give his work distinct 
attractiveness. 

ABCOCK, 19 East 49—Paintings by Ernest 

Albert, A.N.A., and watercolors by Boyer Gonzales 
were shown here from November 14th to 26th. Mr. 
Gonzales had a nice boat scene. 

The paintings of George Waller Parker are pleasant 
travel-notes, totally undistinguished except for a few 
small wooden panels, of warm charm in color and 
composition. 

Thomas Eakins was represented concurrently by several 
canvases of fine dignity and sincerity, very subdued in 
tone and calm in arrangement. 

* * * 

K RAUSHAAR, 680 Fifth Avenue—The paintings of 

H. E. Schnakenburg, at the galleries until November 
10th, have the worst qualities of Courbet and none of 
his preeminence. Landscapes, most of them, the solid 
green of the trees and the solid blue of the sky; a 
certain bourgeois honesty in the painting of stones and 
bark—all this is Courbet. The open-faced dullness of 
Courbet, the unimaginative setting-down of color, the 
rigidity of form. Occasionally Schnakenburg touches the 
best of the Frenchman: his painting of the stone-crushing 
machine in the quarry is honest with discriminating 
honesty and solid with a forceful rather than a heavy 
solidity; and generally agreeable in tone. And _ his 
“Mullen” has a feeling of fresh growth in its virulent 
green. His portraits are tasteless in color, harsh in line, 
thorough. In watercolors, however, he loosens up, becomes 
subtler, lighter and far pleasanter. Some of the homely 
little vistas of house and land have distinct charm. 

At the same gallery were the etchings in color of 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel. Mr. de Monvel seems to 
find nothing attractive in present life and manners, and 
reverts therefore to the dulcet charms of past centuries. 
In pale clear tones bounded by pale clear lines he 
presents ladies and gentlemen of the Empire, old peasant 
women, stage-coaches and hunting dogs. It is clean, 
pretty work, not quite large enough for posters, but 
quite perfect for Christmas cards. 

Ernest Fiene is one of a large group of artists who 
say intelligently and quite well something not too ex- 
citing. His drawings are careful, attractive and frequently 
fine in composition. His watercolors have vitality, are 
carried through with assurance. His views (in oil) 
of Brooklyn Bridge are good to look at, freshly and 
thoughtfully conceived; his flowers decorative. But, 
Lord, where in them is the heat of longing? 

es * * 


E WEYHE, 794 Lexington Avenue—Mr. Negulesco, 

* a young Roumanian painter sponsored by Richard 
le Gallienne, is extremely uneven. In his portraits and 
his figure studies he is objectionably sleek and tight and 
crude in color; in his landscapes he is often rich and 
simple. His studies of Cagnes, of Notre Dame, of 
boats on the damp grey Seine, are thoroughly pleasing 
in design and tone. Perhaps he strikes hottest and 
truest, however, in his one-line caricatures of the “famous 
or merely infamous,” as his sponsor puts it. 
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“NEW ENGLAND” 
by 


ROCKWELL KENT 


Lost 


This painting was shown in 1923 at the New So- 
ciety exhibition in New York and at the Albright 
Gallery in Buffalo. It’s dimentions are 28 x 34 
inches. Will whoever knows of its whereabouts 
kindly communicate with E. WEYHE, 794 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 
* * * 
A catalogue of the work of Rockwell Kent being 
now in preparation it will be appreciated if all 
those owning original drawings or paintings by 
that artist will inform the above of their titles 
and dimensions 
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Julius Meier-Graefe 


The author of ‘‘Vincent Van Gogh’ and 
“The Spanish Journey’ has made an- 


other great contribution to modern art su» 


CEZANNE 


translated by 


J. Holroyd-Reese 


The first serious critical work on Cezanne in 
the English language. It may claim to be the 
final word on the subject by a leading author- 
ity. 

It contains the finest gallery of reproductions 
of the artist's works in existence, 105 full- 
page collotype plates (814 x 1034 inches) 
printed at Mr. Meier-Graefe’s own works, 
‘The Ganymed,’’ under his supervision. 


The edition is limited to 650 numbered copies, 
of which 250 only are for sale in America. The 
editions for Great Britain and America are 
identical. Net $22:50 
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John C. Van Dyke 


Author of ‘Rembrandt and His School,” 


has now written 


THE 
REMBRANDT 
DRAWINGS 
and ETCHINGS 


in which he subjects the works involved to a 
searching scrutiny with a reassignment that 
has created a sensation comparable to that 
caused by his former volume. 


Profusely illustrated. Limited to 1200 
copies. Printed from type subsequently dis- 
tributed. $12.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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GALLERY NOTES (Continued) 
ARIE STERNER, 9 East 57—Ladislas Medgyes, 


the Hungarian Parisian, is a clever man—and 
possessor of an enviable sense of humor in his paint and 
in his fantasies in glass. In his paint the humor is 
coupled with a real sense of construction; and many of 
his landscapes, though thin and utterly un-sensuous, 
have distinct quality and dash. The moment he tackles 
sober arrangements of sober nudes, however, or studied 
abstractions, he lapses into the dullness of most easel 
pictures. His is a blythe and small vision—perfect for 
all things blythe and small. His miniatures, for instance, 
are delightful. The gossamer crystal trees—the icicled 
fronds—the prancing diminutive blue horses and amber 
camels—these are unprecedented; and, being both un- 
precedented and lovely, his most vital contribution. 
Although done, as he says, with his tongue in his cheek, 
they may easily create a form of decoration entirely new 
and entirely right for this fantastic age. 

Mrs. Sterner showed at the same time the watercolors 
of E. Barnard Lintott, who, it seems, is highly revered in 
England for his mastery of the medium. One wonders 
whether mastery of a medium is enough to push the 
variable moods of a gentle nature—pale skies and 
waters, pleasant trees and clouds—into any emotional 
pulsation, let alone aesthetic value. So restrained and so 
refined are these watercolors that they leave one longing 
for a touch of honest vulgarity or harsh sweat. 

* x * 

Salcia Bahnc is a young woman painter of Polish origin 
now living in Chicago. She knows her paint, but 
strains excessively to convince the world of her profound 
sensuality. Fearful of being accused of the nursery 
decorations created by most of her sex, she swings to 
meaty and contorted bodies, to steaming and opalescent 
flesh. The result is often uncomfortable, and frequently 
ugly. But small corners in her canvases testify to con- 
siderable mastery of the brush and a sense of the opulence 
of color. And the portraits of herself and Inez 
Cunningham have distinct power of form and arrange- 
ment. It will be interesting to watch her work. 


SR * 


[DUPENSING GALLERIES, 45 West 44—Philip 


Evergood, young American, has a refreshing vitality 
in his paintings, backed by a real feeling for form and 
movement. He may run a little incessantly to a color- 
scheme of blue-green and to an arrangement of cluster- 
ing long figures, but the scheme and the arrangement 
happen to be almost always pleasant and frequently 
effective. One cannot censure an artist for stamping his 
trade-mark all over his paint—provided the trademark 
has value; and is capable of certain changes through the 
years. Mr. Evergood’s still-lifes are perhaps richest as 
decoration. But for real achievement—for fine emotional 
intensity—the writer chooses his watercolors. They are 
small, beautifully wrought Biblical conceptions—Song of 
Songs—Daughter of Cain—Ruth and the Maiden of 
Boaz. And they are bigger than his biggest canvas. 

x x 


Dee GALLERY, 600 Madison Avenue—The 


Daniel darlings have each given tortuous birth to 
one or two new pictures. And the labor was in nearly 
every case worth while. Preston Dickinson’s still-life is 
splendidly rich and formal; and those of Karl Knaths 
and Alexander Brook have the same solid and vigorous 
quality. Niles Spencer’s “Dormer Window” breathes 
serenity of paint and spirit, and looks like the tender 
work of many months; but seems to me a little cool 
and neat—even for Spencer. For sheer virtuosity Peter 
Blume’s “Interior” is preeminent. The painting of the 
women’s hands and arms, the squashes and the carrots 
is exquisitely masterful. The picture, however, does not 
seem to form one rhythmic unit. A line cut through the 
exact center would split the canvas into two complete 
and independent parts. Fine work is also contributed 
by Elsie Driggs. And Saul Schary’s watercolor still-life 
is quite successful. One cannot help being impressed by 
the excellent craftsmanship of all these people. 
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The Two Most Beautiful 
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HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN 
PAINTING 


By Samuel Isham and Royal Cortissoz 


HIS is both a comprehensive history and 

authoritative critique of American paint- 
ing, in a book whose beauty is consonant 
with the subject it treats. The classic sur- 
vey of Samuel Isham, long out of print, has 
been brought down to the present by Royal 
Cortissoz. Of the original work of Mr. 
Isham, the Outlook said: “It is a notably 
valuable aid to the general grasp of the his- 
tory of American art. The book is worthy 
of a place in every library . . . emphatically 
readable.’ The new edition is of the same 
standard of excellence and authority. The 
text now covers the whole range of Ameri- 
can painting from colonial days to contem- 
porary artists. And more than one hundred 
and fifty illustrations make the whole work 
an esthetic delight. $12.50 
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CHINESE Ai 


O art lovers this magnificent collection 

of 100 color plates brings the wealth 
of form and color found in Chinese Art. 
The work of the foremost Chinese artists 
and craftsmen is shown and a complete de- 
scriptive text faces each plate. The noted 
authority, R. L. Hobson, has written the 
introduction, in which he says, “so much of 
Chinese art-work is good, and so little really 
bad, that in a contest of artistry they would 
surely be acclaimed the most gifted nation 
in the world.” This collection of plates goes 
far to bolster that opinion. The book will 
delight the connoisseur. $12.50 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


CEZANNE, by Jurtus Meter-Graere. Translated 
from the German by J. Holroyd-Reece. With over 
100 plates in collotype. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $22.50. 


The artist goes up against mysteries. He gropes 
among unknowables, grapples with intangibles, slices out 
hunks of the unknown, encompasses them, possesses 
them for all of us. When everything shall be known 
there can be no more artists. 

There have been periods in the history of mankind 
when all acknowledged mysteries have been fully ex- 
plained, exploited, charted, encompassed within formu- 
las. At such times the creative spirit has languished. 
A philosophy, a religion, an empire, or a school of paint- 
ing, which has a pat answer for all the unknowables, 
must by its very nature banish all questioners, all true 
scientists, all true poets, all true artists. Those only have 
been golden ages when a whole society has been electri- 
fied and whipped with new energy by the discovery of 
some hitherto unsuspected set of mysteries, when the 
boundaries of the unknown have suddenly stretched, 
challenging the explorers. 


Cezanne came upon the scene at a time when the art 
of painting was fat and complacent with self-satisfaction. 
Good painting was the rule rather than the exception. 
Even Courbet and Manet, who prided themselves upon 
their novelty, were too glib and cocksure to bother them- 
selves with many deep questionings. It was a time when 
anybody, who took the trouble, might easily inform him- 
self about all that there was to be known about good 
painting, and, as a result, the prospect for creative work 
was decidedly unexciting. 


When Cezanne began painting he wasn’t very sure 
about anything, except the idea embodied in his remark: 
“Art which is not based upon excitement is not art.” 
And he insisted that there must be still some mystery 
behind all the painting formulas. But he was exceedingly 
vague as to just what that mystery consisted of, or how 
it could be made tangible. “All that was evident was 
the intention to give something different from what had 
hitherto been considered as art.” That is the story of 
Cezanne—of one who fumbled clumsily in the great 
darkness of the unknown. 


William Blake’s proverb says: “If the fool would per- 
sist in his folly, he would become wise.” Cezanne per- 
sisted. But it was not easy going. ““He was a man who 
can only live on the belief in his own possibilities and 
who lacks this faith. One day he considered himself 
as the chosen, and the next he grovelled on the floor 
contemplating suicide. A man in search of God whom 
he does not find, capable of smashing the world if he 
does not find him.” “What he really wanted 
remained vague, and his pictures did not contribute to 
supply enlightenment; awkward deformations, painted 
from memory on principle, directed against nature, 
in opposition to every form of tradition.” . . . “His 
doubts were directed not only against his own capacities, 
but at times against the meaning and the purpose of 
all artistic activity, and in particular against every sensa- 
tion born of taste.” . . “If such a man is not swal- 
lowed up in the chaos, he may turn into a splendid 
creature. If after he grows sensible, he escapes in pos- 
session of the strength which marked his lack of good 
sense, he will create new worlds. The shapeless masses 
condense slowly into forms. These forms express op- 
pression, torture and darkness before they represent any- 
thing human. As soon as he suspects that they repre- 
sent anything at all, he is saved.” But late in life he 
was still unconvinced of himself. “If an admirer came 
from the outside, he hid himself, and when the young 
writer Gasquet, son of an old friend, came to express 
his enthusiasm, he flared out at him and forbade such 
jokes. When people began to buy his pictures, his 
doubts of his own capacities became complete and he 
regarded the recognition of the litterateurs as lunacy or 
swindle.” To the end he seemed to feel that ‘a thick 
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published in a beautiful, limited edition, com- 
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BOOK REVIEWS (Continued) 


cloud remained between what he had to say and what 
he actually conveyed.” 

Cezanne’s life is the “intense struggle of a man for 
his vision against nature and against all laws.” His in- 
tellect was ‘‘stretched to the point of the most dangerous 
abstraction in order to go beyond every momentary in- 
spitation and every accident, to reach, as it were, behind 
nature.” But always his struggle was to bring these 
visions within the ken of his world. “Art without the 
world is lunacy.” 

That is how Cezanne opened doors out of the tight 
room of the nineteenth century schools of painting, doors 
through which our “moderns” have been crowding ever 
since. He stretched the boundaries of the unknown, pro- 
voking thereby a renaissance. All of which is indicated 
in great detail by Julius Meier-Grefe, famed. interpreter 
of Van Gogh, in his book “Cezanne,” now made avail- 
able to Americans in the splendid English translation 
of J. Holroyd-Reece, published in this country by Scrib- 
ner’s. The quotations above are from this text. 

This book represents Meier-Grefe’s final word on 
Cezanne, for it has been translated from the fifth Ger- 
man printing, which was especially revised and aug- 
mented by the author for the purposes of this edition. 
With the exception of Vollard’s small biography, it is 
the only serious critical work on Cezanne in the English 
language. It contains over one hundred reproductions 
in collotype, which were printed under Meier-Grefe’s 
personal supervision. Unfortunately the edition is limited 
to 650 copies of which only 250 are available in America. 
This book will undoubtedly take its place as a classic. 

—Ecmont ARENs. 


A movement is on foot to invite Mr. Julius Meier- 
Grefe to visit America. The veteran German writer 
and defender of modern art has never been in this 
country, and it is felt that his comments on the Ameri- 
can scene will be very stimulating to American contem- 
porary artists. A fund has been started by a group 
of his admirers and well-wishers in honor of his six- 
tieth birthday to guarantee the expenses of the trip. 
A number of prominent collectors, art critics and artists 
have already subscribed. Any contributions will be re- 
ceived by E. Weyhe, 794 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

* * * x 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN PAINTING, by Samuet 
IsHamM and Royat Cortissoz. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. $12.50. 


Mr. Royal Cortissoz is an after dinner speaker; not 
one of the proverbial bores who have brought that gentle 
art to deep discredit, but a speaker of such charm and 
graceful felicity of expression that by the sheer perfec- 
tion of his utterance he holds and he delights. And 
that amid the unfolding wonders and surprises of his 
periods there lurks no solemn thought adds by omission 
the last grace of artistry to his occasional art. 

It is however with the art of Mr. Cortissoz as it ap- 
pears removed for the moment from its accustomed 
setting; with his art, not even as it comes with meal- 
time appropriateness to the Sunday morning breakfast 
table, but enshrined as the last five chapters of a ponder- 
ous new edition of Samuel Isham’s “The History of 
American Painting.” ‘The post-prandial method as ap- 
plied to History”: here in the cold north light of our 
editorial workshop or, let us say, in the dread silence 
of a library reading room, here, voiceless but by the 
oratory of the printed page, sober and hungry, we re- 
gard it. 

It must at the outset be admitted that history as ma- 
terial for post-prandial eloquence presents some difficul- 
ties, difficulties not necessarily inherent in the living 
subject but imposed, rather, by the precedent which 
conventional historians, particularly of the more modern 
evolutionary school, have established. The principle that 
words should have meaning has, especially in works of a 
philosophical or scientific nature, been extended to the 
assumption that they should appear in toto as the ex- 
pression of coherent thought. The power of precedent 
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BOOK REVIEWS (Continued) 


is not to be lightly regarded; and if we find that Mr. 
Cortissoz in treating of the “History of American Art” 
has been somewhat influenced, not, let us say, by Mr. 
Isham, with whose style and purpose we would find him 
rather happily sympathetic, but by—well, encyclopedias 
of biography in general, we may still only marvel at the 
general meaninglessness which he so happily has made 
prevail. 

For its sheer charm consider this passage from the 
paragraphs on Davies: 

“From his earliest works down Davies has shown that 
half his art has been a matter of seeing and feeling. 
Always he appears to have been an artist with an inner 
sense of the beauty of the visible world.” And then, 
lest this might seem to mean something, he continues 
(and Mr. Cortissoz will always surprise us!) with, “For 
a time it looked as if he were to have no artistic develop- 
ment at all.” And to conclude with Davies,—to estimate 
his genius in one pregnant perfect line he writes: “He 
is the capturer of things which eyes less subtle would 
miss.” 

And to carry on the fire of Davies: “Eugene Savage,” 
he tells us, ‘is one of the torch bearers.” 

If Mr. Cortissoz has limited himself to the pages of 
Who’s Who, it is only that he could not undertake, in 
the words of Mr. Isham, “the ungrateful and impossible 
task of recording the names of every meritorious painter.” 

As to Mr. Isham’s twenty-seven chapters, these may 
today be judged in the light of their own prophecy. 
Thackeray, as art critic, linked with the name of Michael 
Angelo one Mulready of his day. So Isham classes in 
one group J. Humphrey Johnston, Albert Herter, Bry- 
son Burroughs and Arthur B. Davies. 

“The History of American Painting” as a book has 
unity. Samuel Isham, Associate of the National Aca- 
demy of Design, Member of the Society of American 
Artists, and Royal Cortissoz, Member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Science are fit collaborators. Aside 
from the dry items of birth and death and in between, 
inevitable facts, the book’s five hundred and ninety-two 
large pages speak generously of everyone, saying no- 
where anything at all. It will take a high place among 
books on art. —RockweEL_ KENT. 

*K “K “ * 
JOHN SARGENT, by the Hon. Evan Cuarteris, K.C. 
With reproductions from his paintings and draw- 
ings. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $6.00. 


The complete, official, authoritative biography of John 
Singer Sargent, Royal Academician, replete with anec- 
dotes and letters to and by the artist. There is not an 
anecdote in the book to make one doubt that Sargent 
was as eminently respectable and virtuous in his life 
as he was in his art. Blake’s proverb, that the road of 
excess leads to the palace of wisdom, seems never to have 
swerved Sargent from his love of moderation. We are 
informed of other likes and dislikes of the artist. 
Among the dislikes were the paintings of Cezanne. 

*k x * 


INDUSTRIAL ART AND THE MUSEUM, by 
Cuarces R. RicHarps. The MacMillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


Stresses the importance of exhibiting the applied arts 
in our museums, describes the development of the Euro- 
pean museums of industrial art, and makes valuable 
suggestions for effective methods of display and educa- 
tional features which American museums might associate 
with such exhibitions. 


WHAT IS MODERN ART? 


M:é: RALPH M. PEARSON announces classes in 
AYE the analysis of pictures based on the knowl- 
edge of pictorial design that has grown out of 
the modern movement. Course three months, one 
session a week, afternoons or evenings. 
SARA PARSONS, Manager 


Phone Plaza 7168 New York 


10 East 53RD Sr. 
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HERE are those who too often im- 
pute to the artist the vice of intol- 
erance. [he first issue of CREATIVE 
ART under our editorial direction must 
have as surely disarmed such criticism 
as it has determined us to more deserve 
it. If, without going into particulars, 
we may now say that we do not like 
every picture we then published, we 
shall at once unburden the editorial 
conscience of some embarrassment and, 
by not naming the offending picture, 
provoke, we hope, some profitable dis- 
cussion as to which it is. 
Yet after all what does discussion 
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ARTHUR B. CARLES. 


matter? Most reasons are post facto, 
and in art all reasons follow the event 
of being moved; they never lead to it. 
It’s relatively less important what you 
like than that you like it. And if cul- 
ture fails to keep people tenderly in- 
clined to what in the past they have 
loved, or make them, if more dis- 
cerning, more open to new impressions, 
we'd better be content with good old- 
fashioned sentiment. How many peo- 
ple do Whistler's ‘“Mother’’ and the 
Mona Lisa on their walls affect as much 
asmonces lene sPoachers9 Death = or 


Landseer’s ‘‘Stag at Bay’’ affected ev- 


Awarded the Potter Palmer Gold Medal 
(with $1000) at the 40th Annual Ameri- 
can Exhibition — Chicago Art Institute 
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"NUDE FIGURE) BY 
ADOLPHE BORE: 


(Wildenstein Galleries) 
XXII 


ES Siteie Gib. 2 = BY 
PAARL HOR TER, 
(Wildenstein Galleries) 


eryone. At least before people knew 
anything about art they did know what 
they liked; and what is more they liked 
alot. “They loved their pictures then. 
And houses then were filled with 
pictures, for people dared to have and 
hang upon their walls the things they 
liked. How bad these doubtless mostly 
were—but how remembered! What a 
cherished part of childhood memories 
are the familiar pictures of those days. 
Many achieve in recollection a beauty 
that was maybe never theirs. I remem- 
ber a large, colored lithograph: an old 
sea captain with countenance illumined 
by the ardor of an intrepid and ad- 
venturous soul was pointing to a spot 
on the globe before him; his two fair 
daughters looked and listened to him, 
and wonder was in their eyes and the 
communicated ardor of the old man’s 
spirit; beyond the open casement was 
the calm broad ocean to its far horizon, 
and the sky. ‘“‘It could be done,’’ spoke 
the old man, ‘‘and England should do 
it!’ No matter if England didn’t, (it 
was called ““IThe North-west Passage’) 
that picture has become to me so beauti- 
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tule thatetielenadei@enoweld hbang it 
proudly on my wall and have no eyes 
to see its faults. But some one learned 
in time to be ashamed of it, and threw 
it out. 

A little culture makes men cautious 
and ashamed of being wrong. ‘They 
correct their impulses and end by hav- 
ing none. Nothing in America is more 
pathetically eloquent of such a cultural 
paralysis of simple, natural, native, 
human feeling than the vogue of period 
homes and old masters. Art is forever 
too closely compounded of both human 
and aesthetic values not to be by its very 
nature potentially of greater moving 
power in its own day and native land 
than ever after, anywhere. Our art to- 
day is of us who are living now, it is 
quickened with the pulse of our en- 
vironment; it is the utterance of men 
who live and love among and with our- 
selves; it is like us all, as men are all 
alike and different in just such degree 
as men are different; it is of the ages in 
the measure of man’s most enduring 
traits, and of the moment in expressing 
now what time through all the cen- 
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Awarded the Mr. 
Augustus Peabody Prize of $200. 


and Mrs. 


turies at last has made him. ‘That we 
are not alive to this and moved by it, 
that those who have millions to spend 
buy old masters and those without mil- 
lions buy nothing, that poor people try 
sadly to look like rich ones, that rich 
homes look like the American wing at 
the Metropolitan Museum and that the 
museum looks like a mausoleum of dead 
days, all shows us to have, as far as that 
side of our national emotional nature 
goes, either the souls of undertakers or 
the inhibitions of the prude. 
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“SUNDAY MORNING.” 
BY MACENA BARTON. 
(Chicago Art Institute ) 


It is not really as the passing of an ob- 
jective land mark that we mourn the 
destruction of High Bridge; the struc- 
ture’s age has merely lent its beauty 
opportunity to touch us and become 
endeared. 

Ruthless of sentiment, improvement 
in the name of art destroys at once its 
object, beauty. But that’s American. 
And while New York demolishes High 
Bridge, Seattle agitates against its 
Totem pole. “‘Barbaric and unsightly,”’ 
(to quote the ‘Seattle Post-Intelli- 


gencer’’) the improving party calls it. 
If the most recent local defendant of 
the Totem pole admits that his party 
“are perhaps more sentimental than 
artistic,’ we quote, as revealing a con- 
sistency in such sentimentalists of which 
we are unashamed, that “‘Allen, who 
runs to rare originals of Rockwell Kent, 
may be more loyal than artistic.”’ 
* x * 

Four main prizes are awarded at the 
annual show of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute: the first, second, third prize and a 
curious little least prize for “‘the most 
commendable oil painting.’’ However 
past juries may have interpreted its 
meaning it is provokingly significant 


“SUMMER DAY.” OIL PAINT- 
ING BY CARL WUERMER., 
(Chicago Art Institute) 


EDI ORK TAY 


that this year’s jury after awarding the 
first to Arthur B. Carles for his bril- 
liantly free improvization of flowers, 
the second to John Carroll for his 
somberly intensely human café group, 
the third to Samuel Halpert for a not 
quite too orthodox interior with girl on 
bed, bestowed the wee high honor of 
commendability on Carl Wuermer for 
a landscape that possessed to exclusive 
perfection all those verities that we'd 
name commendable in life: it was meti- 
culously truthful, honest, careful and 
precise. “Those who are moved by that 
kind of thing will be inspired by the 
picture and rejoice at the award its 
modesty has won. 


Awarded the Kolmstamm 
Prize of $250 forthe 
‘‘most commendable painting.” 
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DRAWING BY 
JAN MATULKA 


The giving, at Chicago, of the junior 
first prize to “Sunday Morning” by 
Macena Barton was attended by fire- 
works. The picture is at once dis- 
tinguished and childish. It is a charm- 
ing and sensitive portrait of two sisters 
dressed, to the annihilation of their 
bodies—for it is obviously Sunday 
morning—in such preposterous folds of 
painted starch as might offend the most 
denatured Christian. Clothes are beau- 
tiful by what they may suggest of 
what's concealed—and folds and forms 
and lines and words by what they sig- 
nify. But if there is much in ‘Sunday 
Morning” that is silly it is still dis- 
tinguished. And, more than at its 
childishness we'd take offense at the 
sophistication of the little highlight on 
one sister's nose. The powder-puff’s 
not out of place in art. 

* * * 


“When Adam laid his hollowed hand 
overrEve’s breast, the instinct for the 
evolution of a sense of volume was 
born.’’—From “Cezanne” by Julius 
Merter-Graefe. 
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Ore of the most cheering pieces of 
news in a long while is the an- 
nouncement of the opening of a gallery 
of living art in New York University. 
It will be on the ground floor of the 
Main Building of the University, at 
100 Washington Square East—most 
accessible. And it is actually to be dedi- 
cated exclusively to the work of con- 
temporary artists. 


One wants to say, “Well, it’s about 
time.’ It 1s about time. In fact, it is 
ten, twenty years late. But how wel- 
come! 


Mr. Henry McBride and Mr. A. E. 
Gallatin form the committee, and Pro- 
fessor C. M. Sprague of New York 
University is the secretary. It is Mr. 
Gallatin’s own collection of paintings 
and drawings which will form the large 
nucleus of permanent loan exhibits. 
He has excellent examples of such artists 
as. Braque, Gris,- Picassq-aee sae! 
Friesz, Lurcat, Mauny, Bissierre, David 
(Hermine) Roux, Kikione, Lapicque 
and Hillairet; and drawings and water- 
colors by Matisse, Leger, Dufresne, 
Chagall, Dufy, Marquet, Derain, Sig- 
nac, Picasso and Maillol. Americans 
represented are Demuth, Marin, Burch- 
field, Dickinson, Sheeler, Pascin, Web- 
er, Hartly, Halpert, “Epstemmeend 
Zorach. 

Although a considerable number of 
canvases by painters of international 
reputation will be found in the collec- 
tion, especial effort will be made to 
recognize talent in the newer and 
younger men, both European and 
American. The committee will take 
care not to let the term ‘“‘Modern’’ be- 
come as rigid a convention as ‘‘Aca- 
demic’; which at As almost beginning 
to do. 

Let us pray fo a just heaven that this 
new gallery ‘will start the ball of 
progression rolling; and bounce it 
straight up the steps and into the halls 
cf the grim temples of antiquated art. 


“NUDE.” OIL PAINTING BY 
KENNETH HAYES MILLER. 


(Chicago Art Institute, Fourtieth 
Annual American Exhibition) 
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“SPINNING WHEEL.” 
DRAWING BY WANDA GAG. 


(Weyhe Gallery) 
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“NUDE.” WATER COLOR 
BY WANDA GAG. (Weyhe) 


WANDA GAG: INDIVIDUALIST. 
BY MARYA MANNES. 


€€X7OU see, I am an individualist!’’ 

says Wanda Gag, firmly. We 
see. Her drawings, lithographs and 
watercolors are like nothing else in the 
past or present. Her small opalescent 
landscapes may hint of Renoir, and 
there may be minute visitations of El 
Greco in the flame-like upward-flinging 
forms. But then, some facets of Miss 
Gag’s prismatic spirit are the facets of 
Renoir and El Greco — all the others 
are Gag. 

The simple, full-bodied form of her 
drawings; the springing dynamic flow 
of her composition; the jeweled fresh- 
ness of her color—these surely sprang 
with her from the pungent earth of 
Minnesota. The calm completeness of 
her technique was born of a German- 
Bohemian father who decorated coun- 
try Catholic churches with flying an- 
gels; her linear graciousness of a mother 
who sewed original bright clothes for 
seven children and loved to see them 
draw. And just as the mother and 


WANDA GAG 
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father were agnostics to the core, so do 
the shapes in the daughter's works 
struggle pugnaciously for freedom, and 
pull and twist. “I always like to base 
my compositions,’ she says, ‘“‘on two 
lines starting from the bottom and 
pushing outward, away from each 
other, with all their might. I like to 
force these rebellious lines back into the 
canvas, to keep them in by all sorts of 
strange and amusing devices!’’ ‘This 
centrifugal power is especially clear in 
her lithographs of the elevated struc- 
ture—a fantastic poem—and ‘‘Easter 
Morning,’ a group of flowers against 
conflicting planes. 


‘The artist says, and it is evident, that 
music plays a great part in her work. 
She likes to approximate on paper and 
canvas the pure design of symphonies 
and songs. ‘“There is something so 
definite, so clear about the pattern of 
great music.’ But there are simpler 
reasons for her love of sound. ‘The 
people in the little village of New Ulm 
where she was born and lived for twen- 
ty years were Germans, Bohemians, 
Hungarians all. [hey sang around 
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WANDA GAG 


their Christmas trees, they sang to their 
children, they sang chorales in their 
Turn-Verein, they sang eternally. And 
all the seven little Gags played and 
sang. ‘The river of song runs in her 
blood and cries through her brush. In 
her sun-beaten hillsides it fairly trills, 
and in her sombre, intense interiors it 
drones like a cello. 

Her fighting life has left no mark on 
the face of Wanda Gag; the face almost 
of a child, with its flat black bang, 
short nose and spreading mouth. And 
the clipped hair grows down on the 
back of her slim neck like a child’s. 
But her eyes, wide-open and bright like 
a child’s, are far too darky deep for im- 
maturity. One can see in their black- 
ness, as in the tenseness of her work, 
years of poverty, of material despair; 
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“INTERIOR: 
SANDPAPER BY WANDA GAG. 


(Weyhe Gallery) 
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the year of teaching school in Min- 
nesota; the year when she painted 
lampshades to keep alive—the months 
of job-hunting, months of worrying 
for her orphaned brothers and sisters. 

A sort of prosperity did come at last. 
She went into a large advertising con- 
cern and rose in it steadily, doing 
fashion-drawings by the hundred until 
living became comparatively easy. But 
three years of the grind overwhelmed 
and almost drowned her spirit. She 
felt her real, her important self being 
strangled. ‘‘You see, I am an indi- 
vidualist."’ So she determined to drop 
the commercial work, go to Europe on 
her savings, and paint. 

She dropped her work, but never 
went to Europe. Half of the money 
she had saved through three long years 


disappeared in a business smash-up. It 
wrecked her for a while, the disillusion- 


ment. But she pulled herself together 
soon, and decided on the next best 
things. She rented a wooden shack in 


the Connecticut countryside and retired 
there for six months out of the year, 
a working hermit with only the Yankee 
natives to speak to. She lives the same 
way now, only the shack is in New 
Jersey. She professes a deep distaste 
for artist colonies and artist talk. No 
carefully phrased zxsthetic criticism has 
ever given her more pleasure than the 
comment of a native on one of her 
drawings. Its plain, she said, ‘and 
its good.’ And she recognized the 
porch roof and the garden walk. 

The evolution of her painting 
through these various life-stages is 
amazingly transparent. So transparent 
as to be far more revealing than these 
or any words of hers. First—the very 
first—those sensitive and faithful little 
pen-and-ink and pencil drawings of 


WASH aL UBS LITHO- 
GRAPH BY WANDA GAG. 
(Weyhe Gallery) 


WANDA GAG 


children—her sisters—people around 
the house—familiar things. One might 
have said of them, ‘Ah yes, talented 
child. Distinct feeling for line—per- 
haps not very vigorous.’ ‘Then, in 
1915, a growing intensity; more defi- 
nition. She is beginning to leave out 
lines. She is seeing, not just sketching. 
A year later, probably due to schooling, 
she reverts to a heavy classicism, loses 
her freshness. Becomes, perhaps, more 
capable, more firm-fingered. ‘This is a 
familiar stage, a hackneyed inevitability. 
After that Commerce creeps in with a 
blatant hand. She isin New York, paint- 
ing lampshades for a living. And it 
shows. Postery, ‘“‘cute’’ effects, neatly 
done. Stiff fashion plates, finicky page- 
headings. Then nursery fantasies—little 
wind-blown girls dancing among flow- 
ers, snub-nosed, snub-toed children in 
frills. Then, in two years—the first 
real sign of Gag! “Thrown into acute 
depression and weariness by this hack- 
work, desperately afraid of being for- 
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WANDA GAG 


ever engulfed in it, she suddenly reverts 
from the neat, artless precision of yes- 
terday in chaos, full of symbolism and 
conflict. She is desolate, and being 
desolate, introspective. Her lines are 
thick and mussed, turgid and wayward. 
But at last, Herself. “Three years later 
emerges the Artist, in all her purity, her 
vigor, her command. Those years alone 
in the shack have brought her to it, she 
has pushed the spear-point of her talent 
through the weighing sod of Acade- 
mism, Commerce, Symbolism and the 
first pretty child’s-adaptability. 

Now, in her rural seclusion, Wanda 
Gag experiments. She uses a brush and 
ink on sand-paper, water-color on 
sand-paper; she tries various litho- 
graphic techniques, new textures of 
every sort. [he problems absorb her 
emotionally as well as intellectually. 
She has a passion for the three dimen- 
sions of Ihings—the space they scoop 
out of air, the fullness of them. Per- 
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ICE HOUSE.” WATER 
COLOR BY WANDA GAG. 


ceiving this the writer commented on 
the absence of human forms in her pic- 
tures: had she no interest in the figure? 
“Oh yes, certainly I have, but during 
my years of fashion-drawing my whole 
sense of the body was perverted. I lost 
all fundamental feeling for it, and 
dared not draw it until I’d pulled my- 
self out of this perversion. I’m only 
just now beginning to feel free of this 
unreal slant, and intend to work with 
human forms as much as with Things.” 

One of the finesses of this young 
American artist is her patience. She is 
in no hurry to be great. Greatness, in 
fact, is no concern of hers. She is— 
and she works, and she loves living and 
working. That is all. She has already 
done a considerable number of oil- 
paintings—especially in the last year— 
but has not shown them and will not 
show them until she feels as sure of 
them as she does of her lithographs and 
drawings. 
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SCULPTURE IN 


GLASS. 
BY LADISLAF MEDGYES. 
(Marie Sterner Gallery) 


OWeoOrPEGTORS: BY CARL 
ZIGROSSER. 


O describe the range of the instinct 

of art collecting, one might amend 

an oft-quoted proverb to read: ‘““Tell 
me what a man collects and I will tell 
you what he is.’’ “There seem to be 
almost as many kinds of collectors as 
there are kinds of people. The genuine 
collector is one in whom the virtue has 
penetrated deep, one who has expert- 
enced the pangs of desire and the tri- 
umph of possession, one who pursues 
his quest in the throes of an incurable 
passion. I should like, by preference, 
to speak of the connoisseur, in whom 
collecting itself is raised to a fine art, 
but, alas, he is rare, or indeed almost 
mythical. It is a pleasure to serve him, 
to explore the range of his taste, to en- 
joy his intelligence and open-minded- 


ness, to admire his sureness in selecting 
the best, to marvel at his freedom from 
monetary restrictions, so hampering to 
most of us. Too often one or another 
of these elements are lacking to make 
up the great collector: he may have 
taste without money or leisure; or he 
may have wealth without the finesse to 
spend it intelligently. 

One can never tell in what environ- 
ment the collector will develop. Some- 
times the seed will fall on such barren 
soil as a wealthy miser, and a painful 
struggle may ensue. Such a man usual- 
ly succeeds in possessing third rate pic- 
tures by great names. I remember one 
amusing incident apropos a_ similar 
type. There is a very wealthy Ameri- 
can who occasionally buys a painting, 
when it is very cheap. He usually pre- 
fers to deal with artists directly because 
he thinks he can make better terms with 
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“MADONNA AND CHILD.” 
B Ye JAGO BE PS EL Ne 
(Ferargil Gallery) 
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them, being as a class more unbusiness- 
like. He came into the store, and just 
for fun we showed him a large and 
important canvas by a very well- 
known artist, valued at five thousand 
dollars, and offered it to him for two 
hundred dollars. He looked at it and 
other things, and as he turned to go, he 
said, “I will think over that painting 
you offered me for two hundred dol- 
lars.’ He is thinking about it yet. 


In decided contrast to this kind is the 
impulsive or emotional type of collect- 
or. It is sometimes difficult to kindle 
their interest, but once one does, they 
plunge in without reckoning on cost. 
A prominent lawyer came into the store 
when we were hanging our first Maurer 
exhibition. He was bowled over by the 
force of Maurer’s painting, then com- 
paratively unknown. He excitedly 
went from one picture to another say- 
ing I will take this one; and this one; 
and so on till he took six. “The kick 
he got-out of making that discovery 
was really worth much more than he 
paid for the pictures. 

‘There is a type of collector who il- 
lustrates Veblen’s theory of conspicuous 
waste. He usually is associated with 
the nouveau riche. He always calls 
loudly for the very best things in the 
store but is quite without any technique 
for discovering for himself what is the 
best. If he should come in alone, we 
seldom can hope to sell him anything. 
If he should come in with friends, es- 
pecially those on whom he wishes to 
make an impression, he will buy osten- 
tatiously and have many things sent 
home. Sometimes they are returned 
the next day. 

Sometimes, the collector finds him- 
self in a rather tragi-comic plight. Such 
is for instance the collector who has by 
long association become very much 
attached to his old-fashioned pictures, 
and who is too intelligent not to realize 
that there is vitality in the modern 
work which is lacking in the old. With 
his head he appreciates the structural 
distortion of the new, while with his 
beart he turns longingly to the flesh 
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pots of plain representation. The old 
seems tame to him, yet he can not help 
liking it. 

I could cite many more types of col- 
lectors, such as the meticulous collector, 
usually sheltered from life, who revels 
in the unique impression, the edition de 
luxe, the complete cuvre of an etcher; 
or the collector with a purpose, who 
considers his taste and his money as a 
public trust; or the sensitive collector, 
usually a young artist or writer, who 
loves and cherishes his treasures and 
pays for them on the installment plan. 
But I have given enough to show how 
varied are the types one meets. 

One might wish that there were more 
collectors who had the courage of their 
own taste. “Too often, alas, they buy 
not pictures but names, and too often 
they do not buy pictures but have pic- 
tures sold to them. It is illuminating 
that drawings by such established etch- 
ers as for example, Forain or Bone, sell 
for less than their etchings. Now, 
theoretically, a drawing, which is 
unique, should sell for more than an 
etching, which exists in many more 
than one proof. Yet a drawing is also 
unique in that it must be judged solely 
on its own merits, whereas the etching, 
and especially its price, can be traced 
in the auction records. So the collector 
prefers to put his money on the etching, 
which is listed, as it were, like a bond 
at the stock exchange, rather than on 
the drawing which has only an intrinsic 
value. Until the collector buys his pic- 
tures not as stocks and bonds but as 
vital works of art, there is little hope 
of creating a genuine taste in America. 


We are living in an age of transition, 
when old standards of appreciation are 
giving way to new, when accepted 
masters are being replaced in public 
estimation by a younger and more vital 
group. Time was when paintings were 
sweet and comfortable, when the Im- 
pressionists were considered daring, 
when collectors of etchings were taught 
to love prints in the Whistler tradition, 
picturesque, charming, full of “etching 
quality.’’ Gradually there were rumors 
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ON COLLECTORS 


of works of art by wild and modern 
painters, harsh and challenging to un- 
accustomed eyes, but, when understood, 
full of significant design or passionate 
research. In time, literature and legend 
have grown up around these modern 
painters, and have added the weight of 
their authority to the compelling effect 
of the pictures. Then comes a dramatic 
event like the award to Matisse of the 
Carnegie Gold Medal or the dispersal 
of the Quinn Collection, which focusses 
public attention in America and evalu- 
ates the situation in possibly the best 
terms which a rich collector can under- 
stand—money and success. The col- 
lector hears that the Quinn Estate has 
realized over four hundred percent on 
the original investment; he reflects: 
“there must be something in modern 
art after all.’ The tide is turning, and 
modern artists becoming respectable. It 
is an interesting and exciting time for 
a collector: not all the new horses have 
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won their laurels, and he can still have 
a thrill in picking out the winners in 
an even field, instead of being com- 
pelled to bet on a sure thing or a 
hundred-to-one shot as he might have, 
if he had lived at the end or beginning 
of an art cycle. 

I have attempted to sketch the col- 
lector not at home but on the field of 
action, at those moments when he in- 
vites and yields to temptation. I have 
often wondered what the people do 
with all the art treasures which have 
been sold to them with such effort by 
the dealers. Do they ever look at their 
pictures and prints and books again? 
Do they show them to their friends? I 
should like to think that they do. I 
like to imagine the collector as Daumier 
pictured him, seated in an easy chair 
surrounded by his pictures, his books, 
and his statuary, or else poring over a 
portfolio of prints with a sympathetic 
friend. 
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THE SCULPTURES OF ANTONIO 
MARAINI. BY N. G, FIUMI. v7] 


Roe. in defining art wrote: ‘ Art 
is but sentiment. But without the 
science of volumes, proportions, colour, 
without the mastery of the hand, the most 
vital sentiment is paralysed. What would 
become of the greatest poet in a strange 
country of which he did not know the 
language? In the new generation of 
artists, there is a number of poets who 
unfortunately refuse to learn to speak!” 
Words more appropriate to define our 
times would be exceedingly difficult to find ; 
in effect we are living with a class of artists 
who mostly do not know their language, 
but what is more unfortunate is that 
they appear to be content with stammering. 

It is not proposed to discuss here which 
of the two sister arts, painting or sculpture, 
is the more difficult in its practical applica- 
tion. In the days of Giorgio Vasari and 
in ours the matter has been discussed 
over and over again, and the conclusion 
has been that both are equally difficult or 
easy according to the sentiment that moves 
them. But if stammering is tolerable in 
painting, where the whole construction is 
based on a technique to deceive the eye, 
it 1s not possible in sculpture, where one 


‘¢ HERBERT TRENCH.’ BY 
ANTONIO MARAINI 
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‘(MISS BETTY JOLIFFE”’ 
BY ANTONIO MARAINI 


must absolutely know the art of designing 
(there being no colour to save the situa- 
tion), which ought to be the basis of both, 
but is more often missing in the production 
of modern artists,especiallyamong painters. 

Antonio Maraini is one of those rare 
examples of artists who learnt the language 
thoroughly before speaking, and comes to 
his task with a vast culture in all the arts 
of all periods. His sculpture finds its real 
reason for existence more than in any- 
thing else in architecture, and this accounts 
for what might appear a decorative Leit- 
motif common to all his works; it is 
therefore not out of place to notice that 
his most charming productions are bas- 
reliefs. In these he excels and shows his 
full efficiency. a a v7] wo 

Maraini is, above all, a man of superb 
taste. His house in Florence is the 
evident proof that besides a sculptor he 
would have made an excellent architect. 
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Pure lines, walls in soft tones, comfortable 
furniture, graceful objects, the decorative 
qualities of which are simply given by 
refined shape, adorn this neat home 
merged in an atmosphere of purity. In 
this same atmosphere the sculptor creates 
and conceives his works, the exact reflec- 
tions of his charming mood. a a 

His father, an Italian Swiss, made him 
a lawyer, but his attraction towards art 
soon led him far away from the intricate 
business of the law, and after a brief 
initiation as a painter he passed to sculp- 
ture, producing as first work his Perseus, 
which has qualities expected only of a 
skilled master. Since then his works 
have followed uninterruptedly, becoming 
each time more and more personal, and 
ae eis aiming for simplicity and 
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GARDEN FOUNTAIN BY 
ANTONIO MARAINI 


purity. But there is something more in 
his art which gives one immediately the 
certainty of being in the presence of a 
true artist, and that is the constant effort 
visible in all his production to keep it 
always far from the level of mediocrity 
and platitude; truly his works are crea- 
tions of a noble spirit never tempted by 
fashion. gd: @ a a v7] 

What others do and what the public 
approves has never influenced this sculp- 
tor, who has constructed his “* Creed” 
uniting musical sensations, establishing 
deep chords as the basis, represented by 
the main lines of his works, whilst a soft 
line sings, always accompanied by chords, 
sometimes in unison, sometimes in con- 
trast, the principal motive, the Leitmotif 
before mentioned. a a a a 


E “ST.MATTHEW.” BAS-RELIEF 
BY ANTONIO MARAINI 
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“ MATERNITY.” 


BY ANTONIO 
MARAINI. (Galleria d’Arte 
Moderna, Rome) 


From these considerations I feel in- 
clined to believe that it is not so much by 
their decorative qualities that these sculp- 
tures appeal to us as by their musicality. 
I know it is dangerous to borrow from a 
sister art terms to express one’s impres- 
sions, but I cannot help feeling music and 
the dance in his works. There is a rhythm 
and a grace in the general planning out of 
his conceptions that can only be adequately 
described by a musical term. This is also 
why, at length, we are led to place most of 
his works along with architecture; but 
music is, after all, the architecture of 
sounds, the affinity is consequently natural. 

Among the various bas-reliefs lately 
executed by Antonio Maraini, there are 
two for the tomb of Giacomo Puccini, the 
well-known musician, and in these I find 
that the artist has reached the utmost 
musicality. The idea of uniting grief for 
the death of the genius to the figure of 
music that continues to sing, immortalis- 
ing the spirit of the dead Maestro (all this 
said with unusually sober lines, and kept 
within a frame of simplicity) is more 
than uncommon, and brings back to my 
mind the moving simplicity with which 
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the Greeks used to treat similar 
subjects. v7) v7) v7) v7) v7) 

Maternity, here reproduced, is another 
work of indisputable pathos; it is only a 
happy father who lives in a serene atmo- 
phere that can reproduce with such 
evidence the sweetest of sentiments, and 
the sculptor has attained his end. a a 

But Antonio Maraini is also really good 
in portraiture. His bust of Miss Joliffe 
has not only the quality of resemblance 
(undoubtedly rare in portraits of our days), 
but in it he has gone beyond the usual 
effort and has portrayed the refined 
qualities of the English lady. Similarly 
with that of Herbert Trench, in which the 
masculine lineaments are given full value 
by means of vigorous sculpture. Lastly 
as an example of the architectural qualities 
of this artist I must mention the Garden 
Fountain, worthy of the Eternal City. 2 

As for his official career, Antonio 
Maraini has exhibited at the Venice Inter- 
national Art Exhibition, in Munich, San 
Francisco, Brussels and Vienna; works 
of his are in the National Modern Art 
Galleries of Rome, Milan and Lima; he 
is a member of the Royal Academies of 
Florence and Turin. a a a v7] 
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“ FORESIGHT.” (STATUE FOR ALIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.) BY ANTONIO MARAINI. 
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THE ETCHINGS OF W. P. ROBINS, 
R.E. BY MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 


R. W. P. ROBINS has won the 
distinctive place he holds among our 
leading etchers not only by the authority 
of his linear conception, but by the 
poetic simplicity and frank sincerity of his 
art, and the thorough Englishness of his 
personal outlook. Though a Londoner 
born, he is typically a man of the country, 
with a deep-hearted and knowledgeable 
love of all country things. His impres- 
sionable childhood was passed in the then 
open suburb of Hatcham, but it was while 
at school in Greenwich that, rambling 
over the gentle undulations of the old park, 
and surrounded by the great and ancient 
trees, some of which may actually have 
seen Henry VIII. ride hunting by, Robins 
experienced the first intimations of art. 
For then and there it was that he began his 
life-long practice of drawing from nature, 
finding opportunities everywhere, especi- 
ally among the ‘‘ immemorial elms.” He 
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ETCH- 


ING BY W. P. ROBINS, R.E. 
(Publ. by the Fine Art Society, Ltd.) 


“AN OLD WATER-MILL.’’ 


was fortunate in his father, an art-teacher, 
but above all a countryman, widely versed 
in the lore of homely nature, and as they 
walked man and boy in the meadows and 
woodlands, not a bird would sing, not a 
creature would crawl or fly, not a twig 
would fall, but he had something wise to 
tell of the nature and growth of things, and 
so he encouraged and stimulated his 
young son’s artistic inclinations in every 
natural way. They would enjoy holiday 
jaunts together in Surrey or Kent, sketch- 
ing in comradeship, and before he was 
fourteen Robins knew familiarly many a 
“* melodious plot of beechen green ’’ where 
long afterwards he would find inspiration 
for his etchings. He spent two years in 
an architect’s office, that of Professor 
Banister Fletcher, who was then lecturing 
at King’s College on the History of Archi- 
tecture, and so eagerly did young Robins 
devour the lectures that, at seventeen 
years of age, he won a silver medal and 
prize for an essay on the subject. Yet, 
curiously enough, among all his See 
309 


W. P., ROBINS, R.E. 


we shall not find one with a purely 
architectural theme ; buildings there cer- 
tainly are, but these are windmills, old 
barns, water-mills, farmhouses, and such 
like, seen usually in pictorial relation to 
trees with the strength and grace of their 
own natural architecture. ag a v7) 

In 1909 Robins first touched a copper- 
plate, and his earliest essays were in 
aquatint, a medium of temperamental con- 
cern to him, for with its tonal capacity 
he interpreted landscape poetry, and 
reflected the best influences of our old water 
colour school. Headley Downs, A Norfolk 
Landscape, The Quiet Stream, and Evening, 
with these poetic aquatints, the first three 
of which were published by the house of 
Colnaghi, he showed a just appreciation 
of the true principles and practice of the 
medium, depending simply on the juxta- 
position: of gradated tones. This pure 
procedure he has followed unswervingly, 
though gradually with more assurance, as 
we may see in such later aquatints as the 
lovely Moonrise, Westerham, and Dedham, 
and Isleworth, reproduced, the very original 


Cement Works, Rochester, and that master- 
piece, The Storm. With the first aquatints, 
or very shortly afterwards, Colnaghi issued 
a small group of etchings, and so was 
modestly introduced to discerningcollectors 
an etcher with a distinctive note of his own, 
a sort of “ native woodnote wild.” But 
this woodnote, piping gaily among the 
trees, yet lacked the confidence of authority, 
so Robins wisely went to the best possible 
master, Sir Frank Short, at the Royal 
College of Art, and came away fully equip- 
ped with the Rembrandt tradition and all 
Sir Frank’s own capacious lore of the 
copper plate. Here he began working with 
the dry-point, and so sympathetic did he 
find the medium that very soon he was 
doing masterly things with it. The Canal, 
for instance, hall-marked by the simple 
artistic truth of its arboreal manner, for 
no one drew trees quite like Robins, giving 
its own essential character to stem and 
branch and bole, and henceforward the 
collectors who were connoisseurs pre- 
pared to welcome him to their portfolios. 
Except a couple of charming Dutch plates, 
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dating just before the war, and a group done 
last year, of which The Mooring Place 
above Amsterdam was one, the English 
countryside sings from every copper that 
Robins has etched. Something of a poet 
at heart, throughout his career he has been 
moved to lyrical moods and their expres- 
sion, and what poetry there is in An Old 
Willow and The Brook, with the beauty of 
trees and sun and water, and Wind after 
Rain, the tranquil Eynsford, with its noble 
elms, The Drawbridge, delicately and 
spontaneously drawn, The Stour near 
Manningtree, Haymaking on the Waveney, 
the masterly etching of The Waveney below 
St. Olaves, perhaps the artist’s finest 
achievement, Monkton, with its exuberant 
leafiness; and the dry-points, A Thanet 
Farm, South Walsham, so intimately 
English, Farm near Sandwich, An Old 


‘* A WEST SUSSEX WINDMILL.’’ ETCH- 


ING BY W. P. ROBINS, R.E. 
(Publ. by the Fine Art Society, Ltd.) 


Walnut Tree, and the splendid Storm and 
Flood, reproduced, with the bare trees 
bending to the fury of the storm, and the 
flooded waters bursting over the bleak 
landscape. And now, at forty-five the 
trusted teacher, at the Central School of 
Art, of many a noted etcher, Mr. Robins 
has just issued, through the Fine Art 
Society, ten important new plates. These 
comprise three etchings, Cement Works, 
Rochester, another version of the aquatint, 
A Norfolk Farm, and Spring, and seven 
dry-points, Evening off Sheppey, Two 
Willows, By the Ardur, Meadow at 
Pluck, The Brickyard, and An Old Water- 
Mill, and A West Sussex Windmill, both 
reproduced, and both essentially character- 
istic of the master’s sweet serenity of 
outlook. a v) a v7] v7) 
MaAtcotm C, SALAMAN, 
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STAGE DECORATION AND FAN- 
TASY. BY CHARLES B, COCHRAN 


Wee the art of the portraitist or 
landscape painter is free to develop 
along the lines of individual temperament 
and self-determined esthetic standards, 
the creator of stage designs must always 
be trammelled by consideration of those 
other arts which go to make up the art of 
the theatre. In the first place the author, 
in case of drama, opera, or ballet, delimits 
to some extent the freedom of the decora- 
tor. Almost equally limiting is the in- 
fluence of the producer, whose task it is 
to give stage form to the black and white 
of script and score. The nature of the 
particular theatre and the size of the stage 
on which a given work is to be presented, 
even the lighting equipment and the 
machinery of stage setting, have their 
bearings upon and condition the decora- 
tive treatment, a a v] v7] 

In short, stage designing, besides being 
an art in itself, is also an aspect of another 
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COSTUME DESIGNS, WILLIAM 
AND MARY PERIOD 
BY DORIS ZINKEISEN 


art—the art of the theatre. As such it 
requires that its practitioners subordinate 
themselves to the theatrical concept of 
which this work is but a part. The 
importance of the decorative element may 
—and does—vary enormously from pro- 
duction to production. It may, as in 
certain of the Russian ballets, provide a 
considerable part of the attraction. Pro- 
ductions of Shakespearean drama here and 
abroad during the last few years have gone 
to both extremes of decorative elaboration 
and simplification, from the ornate, often- 
changing settings effected by Tree to the 
severities of the so-called ‘ Elizabethan 
stage.” But whatever the convention, 
magnificence or sedateness of the design, 
it must be subservient to the mood of the 
piece. So soon as décor is recognised as 
an end in itself or becomes assertive, the 
art flies out through the stage door. a 

With all due respect to such masters of 
mise-en-scéne as Robert Edmond Jones, 
Picasso, Benoit, Bakst, and many other 
Continental and American designers of 
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COSTUME DESIGN FOR 
CHARLES B, COCHRAN’S 
REVUE, 1927, BY DORIS 
ZINKEISEN 
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the foremost ranks, I feel that, speaking 
generally, the more advanced decorators 
have overlooked the fundamental neces- 
sity to maintain what one may call “ thea- 
trical unity.” Mind, I make no sweeping 
attack. I have seen Expressionist settings 
perfectly attuning with the mood of the 
various plays for which they were designed. 
But it is much easier to be striking and 
arresting than to be faithful to the inten- 
tion of another mind. Nor is it only the 
“ advanced ’’ decorators who endanger this 
theatrical unity. One can see conven- 
tional comedy interiors falsifying by their 
over-emphasis of style or richness the 
author’s meaning. v7] v7) a 

This is equally true in respect of cos- 
tume. How seldom one sees a really 
correctly (correct from the point of view 
of theatre, not of realism) dressed modern 
play! And ‘costume plays” are fre- 
quently sacrificed, on the one hand, to 
archeological academism and on the other 
to mere luridness of colour or extrava- 
gance of design. And when success is 
achieved in regard to costume or setting, 
how seldom again do both concur to pro- 
duce complete illusional harmony. a 

My own impression is, however, that 
the English Stage is yearly improving in 
its visual effectiveness. Men like Ruther- 
ston, Ricketts, Sime and Nicholson have 
struck out on individual lines, abjuring 
freakishness and intellectual waywardness, 
and subjugating their individual fantasy 
to the task in hand. a d a J 

Miss Doris Zinkeisen seems to me to 
follow the best traditions of English 
theatrical decoration—not that her style, 
manner and technique are traditional or 
that her conceptions lack originality and 
resource, but that she is always concerned 
to keep them ancillary to the dramatic 
purpose. J d d v7] v7] 

Her treatment of “‘ The Insect Play ” 
proved her vitality and originality of mind, 
though in the light of her more recent 
achievements these designs appear but as 
’prentice work, and in the few intervening 
years she has made enormous strides—as 
a young artist should. The décors for Mr. 
Playfair’s ‘‘ The Way of the World” 
showed her capable of effecting a nice 
compromise between the merely historical 
and the creatively imaginative. a v7] 
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In this combination of fact and fan- 
tasy, Miss Zinkeisen has undoubtedly 
done her finest work during the past two 
years for my revues at the London 
Pavilion. Unquestionably revue, with its 
variety of subjects, its esthetic freedom 
and the opportunities it affords for almost 
every style and period, gives more range 
to the theatrical designer. Miss Zin- 
keisen has risen to these opportunities in 
her many designs for the Pavilion, and to 
those others which have been afforded her 
of preparing settings and costumes for my 
midnight entertainments given at the 
Trocadero Restaurant. For these latter 
shows, indeed, she has done splendid work, 
providing costumes which have a great 
range of varied expressiveness, from attrac- 
tive effrontery to sheer simple beauty, 
from cheery buffoonery to frozen elegance. 
She can now create costumes for all 
moods and times, and capture with equal 
facility the acid fervour of puritanism or 
the sweet lyricism of a faun. a a 

But it is in the direction of lavish period 
costume, particularly the rich massing of 
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STAGE DECORATION—STEFAN FELSZTYNSKI 


her colour in medieval dress, that I most 
esteem her creations, and for this reason I 
look forward to giving her a chance to 
co-operate with me in Shakespearean 
presentations. a J a v7] 
I have watched the development of 
technique and imagination in this young 
decorator, who at her early age is, in my 
opinion, in the front rank of British 
designers, and I am convinced that the 
English theatre will during the coming 
years certainly be considerably enriched 
by the genius of Miss Doris Zinkeisen. 


STEFAN FELSZTYNSKI 


jx MONG contemporary Polish artists, 
. a special place is occupied by Stefan 
Felsztynski (born in Cracow, 1888). His 
works are characterised by a thorough 
knowledge of drawing, ease of com- 
position, depth of thought, unchecked 
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fantasy and an incomparable richness of 
ornamentation. His sketches in black 
and white are quite unique in their kind 
in the world’s art and are entirely unknown 
in Polish art. Felsztynski was the only 
Polish expressionist who exhibited his 
work at the International Exhibition at 
Cologne in 1911: (a picture called 
Foreboding). a a v7) a v7) 

Up to the present Felsztynski has con- 
fined himself mainly to water-colours and 
sketches in black and white which are 
remarkable for their strength and ease of 
composition. He shows great talent for 
portraiture in his The Biologist which he 
exhibited along with his last Collection of 
Pictures at Cracow in 1924 (twenty 


pictures). v7] a v7) a a 

Felsztynski is a pupil of the Polish 
painter St. Debicki, who is one of the most 
modest and least advertised of artists and 
at the same time a man with a profound 


“THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA” 
WATER-COLOUR BY 
STEFAN FELSZTYNSKI 
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“PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN KORZENIOWSKI.” 
PENCIL DRAWING BY STEFAN FELSZTYNSKI. 
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knowledge of art, being particularly an 
expert on Japanese art. When studying 
anatomy Felsztynski illustrated the first 
Polish works of Professor Bochenek and 
painted the scenery for ‘‘ The Legend of 
Erin,” by Zajer (Irish fairy tales from the 
IlIth century) for the Municipal Theatre 
at Cracow. a a a a J 

He has made a thorough study of 
Eastern ornamentation and of anatomical 
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“PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR K 


BIOLOGIST.”” WATER-COLOUR 
BY STEFAN FELSZTYNSKI 


and botanical subjects. In his works his 
one great desire is to be himself and no 
one else. He claims to imitate no one and 
to belong to no “ School,’”” but maintains 
that his teachers are the sun and the 
people he meets, and that his technique 
is his own—whether good or bad, it is 
his own. He is not a “ patriotic’’ artist 
and does not include psychological and 
peasant subjects in his works. 4 a 
4OI 


CHARLES MARTIN. BY MARCEL 
VALOTAIRE. g a a 7] 


O write an article on Charles Martin’s 

work is a very attractive task for one of 
his enthusiastic admirers, but it is by no 
means easy, perhaps because of the en- 
thusiasm of the writer. It is difficult to 
know which side of his personality to treat 
first—the incisive draughtsman, whose 
slightest line expresses deep truth; the 
decorator, full of unforeseen effects most 
tasteful and charming; or the subtle 
illustrator. Are we to consider him chiefly 
as a light-hearted commentator on the 
spirit of our troublous times, or as a painter 
of fecund imagination and individual 
fantasy, drawing heavily on tradition but 
‘alive to every modern influence? His 
art, extremely accomplished though it be, 
is essentially a matter of delicate nuances, 
he can be understood and make his 
meaning clear far better by his works than 
by any explanation, and on this account it 
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must be admitted that a few reproductions 
are worth more than pages of criticism. 

M. Charles Martin was born at Mont- 
pellier, and first studied drawing in the art 
school of that town. He later came to 
Paris and worked in the Académie Jullian, 
and afterwards in Cormon’s studio at the 
school in the rue Bonaparte. Naturally 
he learnt nothing there; but he met 
Georges Lepape, Pierre Brissaud and 
André Marty, who, with George Barbier 
and himself, formed a brilliant group of 
contributors to the ‘‘ Gazette du Bon Ton.” 
He sent some surprising but charming 
water-colours to the first Autumn Salon; 
and the next year he exhibited at the 
Nationale, but he soon ceased to be inter- 
ested in these large exhibitions. Besides, 
he found the path of illustration open before 
him, Clément Vautel, then editing “ Le 
Rire,”” went to him for drawings. “ La 
Vie Parisienne’ also asked for work 
from him, and he contributed to this paper 
until some time during the war period. 


MURAL DECORATION IN THE HOUSE 
OF M. FIERENS, BANKER, AT ANT- 


WERP. BY CHARLES MARTIN 
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Later he worked regularly for the large 
fashion papers, such as ‘ Femina,” 
SeVoeue, — Vanity Fair,” and “ Eve.” 
Of course, all this work consisted of line 
drawings, but they were admirably con- 
ceived in their linear simplicity for repro- 
duction and to accompany type. However, 
Lucien Vogel, a most capable publisher and 
an artist of delicate feeling, whose personal 
influence on French taste it would be 
difficult to exaggerate, founded the 
“* Gazette du Bon Ton,’ a smart magazine 
produced like a high-class book, and to 
illustrate it he gathered together the group 
of artists (all friends) above named. He 
had the good sense to leave them quite 
free, within the scope of his magazine, and 
the result was a friendly rivalry in imagina- 
tion and fantastic invention. The issues of 
this pre-war series of the ‘‘ Gazette du 
Bon Ton” are already sought after by 
certain collectors—and with good reason. 
For Charles Martin this experience led 
towards the luxury trades. He had the 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR MERIMEE’S ‘‘ CARMEN ”’ 
ETCHING BY CHARLES MARTIN 

opportunity of some fashion-designing ; 
he passed thence to decorative art, and 
designed costumes and scenes for the revue 
“ Mil neuf cent douze,’’ at the Théatre des 
Arts. Next he designed for textiles, wall- 
papers, furnitureandscent bottles,and made 
posters for Musidora and for Jeanne Pierly. 
When the “‘ Gazette” changed hands 
after the war the group of artists was dis- 
solved, and Martin, while continuing his 
contributions to certain big journals, 
chiefly employed himself in decoration and 
illustration. M. André Groult was the 
first client to commission him to make a 
series of decorative panels: these repre- 
sented country amusements—hunting, fish- 
ing, bathing, boating and dancing, and 
were carried out in a harmony of green, 
blue and pink. Then an Antwerp banker, 
M. Fierens, asked him to make an allegory 
of Commerce in an exotic style. Among 
other works (for there is no room to cite all) 
may be mentioned an important decorative 
scheme at a London costumier’s, in 
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‘LOUIS XIII AND HIS 
FAVOURITE FALCON ”’ 
PEN DRAWING BY 
CHARLES MARTIN 


Berkeley Street—fétes galantes, treated in 
blue and pink. a v7] gd a 

In 1914 he was working on a large album 
of ‘* Jeux et Divertissements,”’ to be accom- 
panied by Erik Satie’s music ; but on his 
return from the war he took up the task in 
a new spirit, more in keeping with the 
times. He also executed some striking 
drawings at the front. Two pochoir series 
on Marcel Astruc’s ‘* Mon Cheval, mes 
Amis et mon Amie,”” were neglected by 
collectors on their appearance, but copies 
are now not to be found. And one must 
not forget the album designed for the 
Imprimerie Draeger, from which two 
plates were reproduced in ‘‘ Commercial 
Art ”’ of July 1926. This is a masterpiece of 
witty and malicious observation, as well as 
wonderful drawing, related to that of the 
best Japanese; it is a joy to all those who 
know the life in the various printing shops. 

But drawings reproduced by line-blocks 
do not meet the demands of the collector, 
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who wants original processes. So, after 
illustrating Toulet’s ‘‘ Mariage de Don 
Quichotte,’”” Martin took up etching, and 
illustrated in colour the * Illusion Héroique 
de Tito Bassi’ (published by La Roseraie) 
and Montesquieu’s “‘ Lettres Persanes ” 
(Terquem). More recently he has 
decorated Merimée’s ‘‘ Carmen” with 
thirty-eight colour etchings in the text 
and eight plates engraved in black-and- 
white, a process often forgotten in France, 
the difficulties of which did not daunt him. 

In his simple drawings of everyday life, 
as well as in his illustrations and decorative 
panels, a certain quality is apparent. at 
first glance, before ever one stops to con- 
sider their perfect technique. This quality 
is wit—an effortless wit, which is expressed 
naturally in composition, drawing, and the 
character of the figures—a truly indigenous 
French wit, keen without acrimony, arch 
without heaviness, and delicate without 
being affected. It is a good-humoured and 
healthy wit, verging towards sentiment and 
graciousness, without despising vigour 
and well capable of clothing itself in 
delicacy and fantasy. a a a 
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THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE 
SIEMENS COMPANY. BY PROF. 
DR. ALBERT DRESDNER, a r] 


HERE is no form of modern creative 
art where such tremendous progress 

has been made of late years as industrial 
architecture. a a a v7) a 
It is still something of a novelty to 
connect the word “art” with any kind 
of industrial building, but it is none the 
less an accurate association of ideas, 
although for years industry has been looked 
upon as the enemy of art, a fact lamentably 
true. Wherever industrialism has de- 
veloped, there has sprung up a world of 
wild and grotesque hideousness (whose 
birth has been so poignantly described by 
Charles Dickens), and to-day whole terri- 
tories in Europe are overrun with factories 
which can only fill one with a sense of 
utter hopelessness and horror. a a 
The blame for this, however, cannot 


at 


be laid upon industrialism alone — the 
architects must also be held responsible. 
The building of an industrial concern 
was considered by the men who had been 
trained in classic architecture as hardly a 
legitimate task. The construction of a 
church or a castle or a dwelling house was 
something which they could easily under- 
take, but when it came to a question of 
planning a manufactory, their only idea 
seemed to be to apply the formule generally 
used for church, castle or house. Their 
attitude towards such a scheme therefore 
was that its purpose must at all costs 
be hidden or at any rate disguised, 
whilst the engineer’s main consideration 
was of course the object for which the 
building was constructed; his expert 
knowledge and plans were however 
often overruled, and indeed so little 
confidence could he win from the archi- 
tects that it was not an unknown occur- 
rence for him to have obstacles placed in 


MACHINE HALL OF THE KRAFT- 
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his path if indeed he were not disregarded 
altogether. a v7] a a a 

The modern industrial building was 
first conceived when the engineer and 
architect began to work together, but this 
co-operation was only possible upon the 
unconditional acceptance by the architect 
of the prescribed terms and formulz laid 
down by the engineer. The architect then 
began to realise that industrialism was 
opening up for him a new world, a world 
governed by its own law and controlled 
by its own forms; and the result of his 
efforts is seen in the increasing number 
of works which during the last ten 
years have been growing up everywhere, 
and which prove that the modern in- 
dustrial building is capable of high 
artistic achievement—indeed it has already 
become a feature of the architecture of 
the day. J a v7] a v-] 

The buildings which have been erected 
for the Siemens Company—one of the 
greatest electrical concerns in the world— 
offer a most interesting study. Its head- 
quarters are at Siemensstadt, a gigantic 
collection of industrial and commercial 
_ buildings, administrative offices, labora- 
tories and dwelling houses spread out on 
the outskirts of Berlin between Spandau 
and Charlottenburg. Since 1899 this town 
(in addition to many other places in 
Germany) has seen the erection of one 
huge factory after another, but it is only 
in the newer works, built since 1915, 
that the latest type of artistic architecture 
is introduced. v7] d a v7) 

The master-mind behind all these plans 
is an architect from Bavaria, Hans Hertlein, 
who is responsible for nearly all the 
buildings in Siemensstadt, including 
“Block No, 11” and the ‘* Wernerwerk 
M ”’ (whose 75-metre cubical tower is a 
landmark for the whole colony), as well 
as the nearly completed gigantic “* Control 
House.’”’ He also built the “‘Zwietusch- 
werk” in Charlottenburg and the “Power 
House Fortuna II” in Cologne, all of 
which are a lively witness to the intel- 
lectuality and logical mind of their designer. 
They have all been planned with one 
object in view—smooth working—and the 
architect, while not losing sight of their 
raison d’étre, has succeeded in overcoming 
all the difficulties connected with safety, 
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KEYSTONE OF THE SIEMENS- 
HAUS, MANNHEIM, BY PRO- 
FESSOR JOSEPH WACKERLE 


supervision, communication, lighting and 
hygiene, and the thousand and one 
technical objections which have to be 
met in such undertakings. They never- 
theless maintain a definite architectural 
character which, while conforming to 


arbitrary conditions, attains a high artistic 


standard. v7) a a a a 

The means by which Hans Hertlein 
achieves his success are, firstly, the group- 
ing of masses, then the disposition of areas ; 
thirdly, the appropriation of technicalities 
as an architectural feature ; and last, but 
not least, the application of a fine sense 
of proportion. a v7] v-] a 

A good example of this is to be seen in 
the Zwietuschwerk in Charlottenburg, 
which was reconstructed on an old 
factory andadded toin 1926. Walled-iniron 
supports form the superstructure of the 
whole building, and so nicely calculated and 
well placed are the windows in the mighty 
wall areas that the resulting effect is an 
harmonious adjustment of horizontals and 


verticals, giving a very pleasing impression. 
The terrace-like formation of the roof, 
giving a strong but attractive finish to the 
building, is the outcome of an effort to 
utilise to the best advantage the big roof 
space, and here again Hans Hertlein’s 
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STAIRCASE IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION BUILDING OF THE 
SIEMENSKONZERN, NUREMBERG 


ARCHITECT, HANS HERTLEIN 


genius for new ideas has, with these 
gradated gables, endowed the building 
with a monumental dignity. Behind the 
smooth facade of the front elevation lie 
the workrooms, the areas of which are 
capable of alteration according to the need 
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of the moment. The tower-like block 
which rises above the front contains those 
sections which by their nature have to be 
fixed, as, for instance, the staircase, the 
lifts, the chimneys and the lavatories. 
Here also the technicalities governing the 
grouping and disposition of these sections 
have been utilised in forming an interesting 
architectural unit. In the new building 
of the Control House in Siemensstadt, 
Hans Hertlein has co-ordinated these 
various factors, to a large extent, by mass- 
ing groups of building of similar class, 
producing thereby a splendid result. a 
The engine-room in the “‘ Power House 
Fortuna II” in Cologne, shows how the 
architect is able to construct a piece of 
modern technical work in classic archi- 
tecture, without depriving it of its character 
or in any way detracting from it. For it 
is the proportions alone which clothe it 
with dignity, and by introducing a swing- 
ing rhythm even fill the hall with an air 
of gaiety. The relationship of ceilings to 
walls and walls to supports—the position 
of the windows and their relationship to 
the whole area—all indicate the working of 
_a brilliant artist. 7 ee, @ a 
In addition to all these industrial con- 
structions, Hans Hertlein has erected also 
a large number of other buildings for the 
Siemens Companies. Especially remark- 
able are the administrative offices in Berlin, 
Nuremberg, Mannheim, Hanover and The 
Hague. -Even though he was to some 
extent governed by the limitations of the 
work in respect of the arrangement and 
division of the rooms, his architectural 
fantasy has nevertheless been allowed 
fairly free play. These achievements prove 
how deeply rooted in the best architectural 
tradition is the creative power of the 
modern builder-artist. With what freedom 
he controls and adapts the traditional 
forms; he knows just how to create in 
everything he plans a living organism 
endowed with a character of its own ; thus 
in the Niirnberger Control House he has 
by the simplest methods produced a 
wonderful effect in a judicious planning of 
the stairway. Decorative sculpture is also 
called into service in buildings of this sort, 
and in this he has found an energetic and 
experienced collaborator in the well-known 
sculptor from Munich, Joseph Wackerle. 
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THE WORK OF CLARA KLING- 
HOFFER. BY J. B. MANSON. a 


I? is a satisfactory thing that the work 
of Clara Klinghoffer is not definitely 
and deliberately founded on that of some 
admired painter. This is somewhat rare, 
as so many of our younger painters seem 
to be moved by one of three desires: the 
desire to be original at all costs, the desire 
to be modern, irrespective of personal 
equipment, or the desire to paint like one 
of the later French masters, preferably 
Cézanne. Of these the last seems to be 
the most potent. All are obstacles to the 
production of genuine art. That shy 
thing which is born of the desire for truth 
and which can grow only in an atmosphere 
of simplicity and sincerity, comes only 
when the motives are strictly pure. And 
it is brought into being only when a nature 
is capable of receiving an impression so 
deeply as to achieve expression by the 
recoil, as it were. Jd a v7) 7) 

Clara Klinghoffer happily has avoided 
all these obstacles ; possibly without even 
being aware of them. For her interest in 
life is singularly acute, lively, unspoilt. 
Her motive force is an eagerness, almost 
an impatience, to record her reactions to 
life, especially, at present, to certain quite 
definite aspects of life. She appears to 
have gone pretty straight to her mark ; 
to have sown, as it were, hardly any 
artistic wild oats. ga v7] v7] v7] 

She has, it would seem naturally, a 
precious gift; the power of transmuting 
the facts of experience into the gold of 
expression. At moments, it may have 
appeared that her technical equipment 
could not keep pace with the development 
of her subtle perception. But that is not 
really the case, for if one be conscious of 
interludes in her work, during which the 
rather ethereal beauty that she perceives 
and would express concretely seems to 
elude her, there are more and greater 
moments when she has seized it and 
pinned it down quite triumphantly. All 
her work up to now—one cannot speak of 
her early work, for it is all early—has had 
this rare quality of intangible beauty 
which one hardly finds in the work of any 
other painter unless it be in that of Ethel 
Walker. Some writers have professed to 
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find a resemblance in her painting 
to Meninsky’s work. If such exist at 
all, and I cannot find it, it is purely 
superficial and is due possibly to the 
fact that both painters have treated 
similar subjects. Spiritually they are quite 
different. a J a a v7) 

Her work has perhaps one fault which 
is the fault of her special qualities; it 
sometimes lacks substance. This, I am 
rather inclined to think, has never ap- 
pealed to her as being the characteristic 
quality of all those which she found in 
the subjects that, so far, have mainly 
appealed to her, namely, portraits of 
women and children. For this attribute 
of solidity, hitherto rather rare in her 
work, does very definitely distinguish 
the highly competent painting called 
The Old Troubadour, which 1s repro- 
duced here. a a a a v7) 

Like the majority of the more promising 
younger English painters, Clara Kling- 
hoffer was trained at the Slade School. 


CLARA KLINGHOFFER 


There, she developed, trained and estakt- 
lished a remarkably sensitive gift of 
drawing, without acquiring too markedly 
the mannerisms of the Old Masters, 
although an admiration for Botticelli does 
occasionally show, very beautifully, in her 
drawings of girls’ heads. Her drawing is 
different from the usual Slade drawing. 
It is the drawing of a painter rather than 
the drawing of a draughtsman. The 
Slade is not successful in training painters, 
in spite of the fact that it is directed by 
some of the most distinguished of living 
English painters, and Clara Klinghoffer is 
essentially a painter. As such she has 
developed independently of her training. 
She perceives nature naturally and not 
artificially. Perceives that it is made up 
of infinitely subtle tones of colour, in- 
finitely varied, and is not a conglomeration 
of things each enclosed by an arbitrary 
outline which has no real existence but 
only a conventional one; that is to say 
she has the vision of a painter. a v) 
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Happily there is more than one kind of 
drawing, and her drawing is really a species 
of painting. In it, there is generally no 
insistence on severity of outline; one 
feels how the form is modified by the 
relations of colour values, by contrast or 
by close approximation. It expresses 
itself somewhat like the drawing of Walter 
Sickert (though ina much more attenuated 
form due to her more direct response to 
pure colour, rather than, as in his case, 
to tonal colour) by a number of accents, 
varying perpetually in value, which are 
simply a translation into black and white 
of the subtleties of colour variations. 

That this technique is admirably ade- 
quate to the expression of her vision, is 
well seen in the drawing of the baby’s 
head, which, though so slight, is remark- 
ably complete, expressing both modelling 
and movement and even a feeling of the 
texture of flesh, with a minimum of effort, 

One is conscious, in her work, of the 
constant operation, instinctive rather than 
deliberate, of the power. of selection. 
Always her perception is choosing the 
qualities to which her mind most readily 
‘responds. That possibly is why her 
work is sometimes lacking in solidity and 
to some extent in volume. Those par- 
ticular qualities did not appear primarily 
essential to the subjects she has mostly 
chosen to paint. There is plenty of 
solidity in The Old Troubadour where it is 
a more fundamental necessity. a a 

She has, however, a very fine power of 
modelling, but it is usually rather reticent, 
used rather as a means of obtaining special 
expression than of obtaining completer 
realism, in which case her faculty of 
selection would be much more circum- 
scribed. A beautiful instance of this is 
seen in the rather Botticelli-like drawing 
of the girl’s head which is reproduced 
here. The modelling of the face is subtle 
and refined but itis restrained. It achieves 
all she wished to achieve by it; it inten- 
tionally does no more. d a a 

Her expression, at present, is almost 
purely lyrical. She will go further and 
probably do very different things, but-her 
special gift—the method of her personal 
expression—will be based on her delicate 
appreciation of the subtleties of colour 
values. She may extend her scale which, 
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at present, is rather curiously limited ; 
she may become somewhat more realistic 
but the quality of her work will always 
depend on the nature of her intuition. 
It will not be dictated by any ulterior 
motive. She may even lose something of 
her present exquisite spirit of reverie and 
become more emphatic in her insistence 
on the stiffer aspects of reality ; it will be 
interesting to watch her development. 
In her portraits, at the present stage, 
one is struck by the tact of her expression ; 
by her power of expressing in them the 
special quality of her personal vision, of 
giving so much of herself while attaining 
and preserving a definite sense of her 
sitter’s individuality. v7] a a 
There is a scrupulous absence of gross- 
nessfromher work. In The Old Troubadour, 
which is a masterly performance, the stuff 
of realism, emphatically there, has no 
grossness ; it is vivified by a quality which 
is, as it were, a sort of electricity of 
expression, which seems to run (invisible 
in its working, delightful in its result) 
through every fibre, so that the result is 
what every work of art must be, just 
expression. This picture sums up the 
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quality of her art pretty completely. 
Naturally it has not that feeling of almost 
evanescent beauty, which makes her por- 
traits of women and children seem the 
stuff that dreams are made on, but it has a 
spiritual fineness which places it high as 
an artistic achievement. It reveals fully 
the completeness of her technical develop- 
ment, and none can say it is not mature, 
the sensitiveness of her drawing, the 
subtlety of her modelling, her refined 
perception of colour, and it has solidity 
and substance, volume and character. 4 


INDIAN DRAMATIC MASKS, BY 
EUSTELLA BURKE. 7) a a 


HE Indians of the Pacific Coast of 

Canada have developed a school of art 
which makes them unique among the 
aborigines of America. Living as they 
do in a climate which is both pleasant 
and healthful, and possessed of an ample 
food supply, they have evolved a high 


INDIAN DRAMATIC MASKS 


state of social organisation and many of 
their chiefs are men of wealth who 
have ample means at their disposal. 
Many of them were the owners of slaves, 
some of whom were exceptionally skilled 
artists. od v7) 7] v7] 77] v7] 

Their principal arts are: carving, in 
the round, in bas-relief and, more rarely, 
in high relief; painting; weaving; and, 
to a slight extent, tattooing. Animal 
motives are used, to the exclusion of 
almost everything else, and most of the 
masks worn in their ceremonial perform- 
ances represent whales, sharks, beavers, 
bears, ravens, hawks, eagles and other 
such totemic animals, as well as partly 
fabulous monsters. Human figures also 
occur. J v7] a a a a 

There are, among these Indians, a 
number of secret societies which hold their 
dances and other ceremonies in the 
winter, to the accompaniment of much 
feasting. These ceremonies are partly 
religious and partly social in nature and 
their rituals are carefully guarded from 
non-members. Masks are worn by the 
performers which usually represent myth- 
ological ancestors, though some of them 
are historical enough, no doubt. The 
right to wear certain masks, to perform 
certain ceremonies and to sing certain 
religious songs, is hereditary, but may 
be acquired by gift, by marriage, by 
sale, and, let us add, by theft, just as 
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any other piece of actual property may 
be obtained. a a v7] a a 

The masks are carved out of wood, 
usually alder in the case of small masks, 
red or yellow cedar being used for the 
larger ones. The carving, especially in 
the masks of about seventy-five or a 
hundred years ago, is very skilful, and 
when an Indian, his face covered by a 
well-carved mask, dressed in a blue 
blanket adorned with red flannel appliqué 
designs and decorated with scores of 
small pearl buttons, dances into the view 
of the audience watching the ceremonies, 
the effect is most astonishingly realistic. 


THE BOOK OF KELLS 
THIRD EDITION. 


The first and second editions of this 
work being exhausted, the publishers 
have prepared a third, to meet the demands 
of the many interested artists and scholars. 
There are twenty-four colour-plates, repro- 
ducing beautiful pages and initials from 
this celebrated Celtic manuscript ; and 
‘Sir Edward Sullivan supplements his 
erudite Introduction with a new preface, 
in which he correlates his earlier con- 
clusions with the most recent researches 
in the field of paleography. The happier 
material conditions now prevailing, as 
compared with the days of the war (when 
the second edition‘appeared), have enabled 


“‘ THE GAMBLER ”’ MASK? 
GITSEGUKLA, B.C. 


the publishers to present the work in a 
still more attractive form. The price is 
unchanged. a v7] a a a 
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INDIAN DRAMATIC MASKS—LONDON 


MASK THOUGHT TO 
HAVE BEEN USED 
IN ECHO DANCE 


COLLECTION OF INDIAN 
DRAMATIC MASKS 


ONDON.—One of the most notable 

of the shows which marked the 
beginning of the autumn season was the 
memorial exhibition of paintings, drawings, 
etchings and lithographs, by the late 
Théodore Roussel which was held at the 
Goupil Gallery. It summed up well the 
practice of an artist who, though he can 
hardly be said to have courted popularity, 
gained during his life a position of con- 
siderable distinction and it gave an 
excellent idea of both the variety of his 
attainment and the sound quality of his 
performance. Paintings like his Perse- 
phone, The Reading Girl, and Hetty—A 
Portrait, and his finely designed The 
Night, September, Chelsea, made evident 
the individuality of his outlook and the 
sureness of his technical resource and there 
were many among his works in other 
mediums that deserved not less attention 
as characteristic examples of his achieve- 
ment. The collection altogether was of 
much more than ordinary interest. a 
At the French Gallery there has been 
on view a group of paintings by some 
contemporary French artists. The best 
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things in it were the landscapes, gay in 
colour and expressive in handling, by the 
impressionist painter, Henri Martin, the 
cleverly treated night subjects by Gaston 
La Touche, the able decorative composi- 
tion, Communion de la Religieuse, by Lucien 
Simon, the delicate fantasy, Trois Baig- 
neuses, by Paul Chabas, and the attractive 
Nue sur la Mer, by Rene Menard. With 
these were shown some modern pictures of 
an unnecessarily extravagant type. Another 
exhibition in which there was a good deal 
of eccentric effort was held at the Beaux 
Arts Gallery by the British Independent 
Society of Artists—Mr. Trevor Tennant’s 
420 


“THE READING GIRL” 


BY THEODORE ROUSSEL 
(Goupil Gallery) 


capable Self Portrait and the carefully 
realistic still-life studies by Mr. P. D. 
Maclagan and Mr.'S. J. Abbott were the 
most acceptable contributions—and in the 
same gallery was exhibited a collection 
of water-colours of Japanese landscape 
subjects by Takahito Iwai, an artist of 
some skill, who makes in his work a 
pleasant compromise between naturalism 
and decorative formality. a v7] v7] 

Mr. Charles Pears brought together 
-recently at the Bromhead Art Gallery a 
number of paintings from nature of sub- 
jects in Spain and Mallorca, able studies 
which had considerable breadth of effect 
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and much charm of delicately harmonised 
colour. One of the most successful in its 
well-directed simplification was the 
Pollensa Puerta—Sunset, of which a repro- 
duction in colour is given, but among the 
others there were many of excellent 
quality. With these landscapes he in- 
cluded in the show several of his marine 
pictures, characteristically precise and 
definite in statement, but full of light and 
breezy atmosphere. The large sea-piece, 
The Needles, the luminous Heybridge 
Basin, and the animated yachting subject 
The Ladies’ Race, deserve particular note. 

The water-colours by Mr. Edward 
Bawden, Mr. Douglas Percy Bliss, 


“ ADJUTANT BIRD” 
PHOTOGRAPH BY 
A. GOLSON, A.R.P.S. 


Mr. Eric Ravilions and Mr. P. H. Jowett, 
at the St. George’s Gallery, were on 
the whole rather disappointingly con- 
ventional and too obviously produced 
under the influence of a formula rather 
than under the inspiration of nature. 
Mr. Bawden, however, in his illustra- 
tions and drawings of imaginary archi- 
tecture, proved himself to be possessed 
of some quaintness of fancy and a real 
sense of design. Miss E. A. Hope’s 
water-colours, at Walker’s Galleries, were 
notable for their executive vigour and 
largeness of handling, but some of them 
carried vivacity of brushwork beyond 
resonable limits. Her York and Ely, 
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which had more restraint, were the most 
satisfying things in the show. Ja a 

Mr. Orlando Greenwood’s Durham, 
included in his exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries, deserves a welcome as something 
of a departure for an artist who has made a 
very definite reputation by his unusually 
accomplished still life painting ; the three 
bookplates of Mr. Sidney Hunt are worthy 
of note on account of their decisiveness of 
decorative treatment, and their technical 
interest as examples of wood engraving ; 
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BOOKPLATE BY 
SIDNEY HUNT 


and the cantelupe-shaped pot in oyster 
white crackle represents admirably the 
work of Mr. Wells, one of the most 
original and skilful of modern potters. 
It is on show at the Beaux Arts Gallery. 
The Adjutant Bird photograph by Mr. A. 
Golson has much value as a natural history 
study and can be sincerely commended for 
its merit as an expressively competent 
piece of photography. v7] a a 

Rosa Leo has made a name for herself 
as an expressionist in colour embroidery. 


CANTELUPE SHAPED POT, OYSTER 
WHITE CRACKLE, HARD FIRED. 
HY REGINAL Dye h ey bite 


(Beaux Arts Gallery.) 
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Her work is noted deservedly for its 
original and daring colour combinations and 
for its harmonious whole. A wonderful 
piece of her embroidery, two yards square, 
destined for a wall decoration, was repro- 
duced in colour in THE Stupio Year Book 
of Decorative Art of 1922. Of this Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn said: ‘‘ Among all this 
wealth of colours there is not one jarring 
note, they are so evenly balanced.” It is 
known in catalogues as East and West; 
another piece, a table cloth, is called 
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BLUE SATIN SLEEVELESS COAT 
WORKED WITH WOOL (FROM AN OLD 
TURKISH DESIGN.) BY ROSA LEO 


Algeria. The chalcedonic blue satin 
sleeveless coat here reproduced is em- 
broidered in the finest possible wools, with 
a slight touch of silk here and there. The 
colouring is marvellous in its tone com- 
binations of deep wine red, chestnut 
brown, pinky grey, golden brown, and 
flame orange. The design is adapted 
from an ancient Turkish embroidery in 
the South Kensington Museum, but the 
colouring and the medium are Miss Leo’s 
own. 2g d d a J v7) 
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CERAMIC FIGURE. BY 
ETHELWYN M. PEAKE 


BCURNEMOUTH: — There appears 
to have arisen, during the last few 
years in England, a very interesting group 
of studio potters who specialise in porce- 
lain figures, and whose work shows con- 
siderable technical skill and freshness of 
design. But one cannot claim that either 
in this phase of ceramic art or in the 
branch of it that is concerned with stone- 
ware glazes and other effects, that we have 
adventured so successfully as the workers 
in the craft on the Continent. It is there- 
fore refreshing to find instances among 
the younger potters of such a live point of 
view as is shown in the earthenware 
figure by Miss Ethelwyn M. Peake, a 
student of the Bournemouth Municipal 
College School of Art. In its significant 
shapes and its surface qualities it shows 
much more the influence of French than 
of English ideals. It is particularly inter- 
esting as an example of student’s work 
based on a thorough grounding in work- 
manship, and on inspiration from the best 
modern sources, and these should take 
Miss Peake a long way in her future 
work, a v7) v7) v7) a v7) 


HIPPING CAMPDEN  (Glos.).— 

This is the fourth time that the artists 

and craftsmen of Chipping Campden have 
428 


held their annual exhibition, which every 
year attracts many hundreds of visitors, 
partly no doubt through the fact of its 
situation in a beautiful and interesting old 
town, but also because of its rather unusual 
standard of excellence. The strongest 
impression that an observant visitor would 
receive this year, perhaps, is the versatility 
of the group who have adopted this part 
of the Cotswolds as their home. Here for 
instance is Mr. Arthur Gaskin showing a 
couple of portraits, one in tempera (his 
more usual medium) and one in crayon, a 
number of delightful woodcuts, one of 
which is reproduced on page 429 and, in 
collaboration with Mrs. Gaskin, a case of 
jewellery, justly popular with the pur- 
chasing public; F. L. Griggs two of his’ 
fine etchings, a design for a book-cover and 
the sketch of a house-front in Campden he 
has recently altered: Paul Woodroffe 
stained glass panels, one a gay illustration of 
‘* Mistress Mary quite contrary,” and some 
of his well-known pen-and-ink studies of 
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PORTRAIT BUST (WOOD). 
BY ALEC MILEER 
(Chipping Campden Exhn.) 
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landscape ; R. Sharpley etchings and water 
colours; while Mrs. Sharpley not only 
proves herself no mean engraver but also 
a skilful designer of embroidery. For one 
of the features of the exhibition is a large 
linen bed-spread consisting of panels of 
naturalistic birds and flowers with Camp- 
den Market Place in the centre worked in 
blue on a white ground. Carried out by 
members of the local women’s institute, 
and on the whole well executed it shows in 
satisfactory fashion what women can 
accomplish in co-operation if guided by 
someone of high esthetic standards. a 

Walter Allcott’s water-colours and W. H. 
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‘¢ CHIPPING CAMPDEN.’’ WOOD- 
CUT BY ARTHUR GASKIN, A.R.E. 
(Chipping Campden Exhibiton) 


Hudson’s oil-paintings of Cotswold scenes 
are well represented; Alec Miller only 
shows a portrait bust in wood of a boy, 
beautiful both in technique and feeling. 
The crafts have had a welcome addition 
in the shape of the excellent vegetable 
dyed and home-woven stuffs of the 
Kingsley Weavers (Leo and Eileen Baker). 
Both wool and silk are most successfully 
treated by them, patterns, texture and © 
colour being equally good. a a 

Thornton and Downer send sound 
wrought-iron work and Hart and Huyshe 
well-made silver and silver gilt articles. 

BEATRICE ORANGE, 
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IVERPOOL.—Like his famous name- 
sake of an earlier day, Mr. Penn 
has many of the characteristics of a pioneer. 
Whilst Lancashire artists in general make 
for the expected smoothness of a London 
career, he, a Londoner by birth and train- 
ing, makes his home in Lancashire’s 
vicinity, keeping his art and outlook 
unaffected by environment, affecting the 
environment by his personality. He has 
even tried by various brainy schemes to 
lend his own vivacity to the art outlook 
of his neighbourhood, with an energy 
akin to that which exudes from whatever 
work of art he produces. a a a 
In his work he is steady headed but 
adventurous. Although his portraits are 
of the best in the North of England, he 
refuses to be impelled into the portrait 
groove. He paints better each year, 
retaining the fundamental characteristics 
of his work, but never becoming a mere 
reiteration of himself. a a a 
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In this procedure he defies that painful 
tradition of specialisation which floods 
exhibitions with mindless replicas, but 
shows himself a real artist aware that life 
has more than one manifestation. Pri- 
marily an oil painter, he models garden 
figures and statuettes when so disposed, 
and is not unaware of the fascinations of 
etching. Mr. Penn is in fact a free 
Briton, neither a hidebound conservative 
nor a convention-gripped modernist. 
Nothing in painting comes amiss to him, 
from small interiors to mural decoration, 
and he knows how to vary his style 
according to his subject. In this his 
mind is so old-fashioned as almost to touch 
the Renaissance, when so much that is not 
easy was expected of the artist. Spring, 
a recent work, shows an unleashing of the 
artist’s colour sense, a taking from 
modernity of one of its best features. Mr. 
Penn accepts or rejects according to his 
own purpose, which he knows. J. W. S. 


“4 SPRING.’”’ BY WILL 


C. PENN, R.O.I. 
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“MISS JOAN GREENHALGH.” 
BY WILL 
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A contemporary has elicited the in- 
formation that the peculiarities of Liver- 
pool Autumn Exhibitions arise, not from 
the taste of the hangers, but from the 
limitations of the Liverpool public, to 
which the hangers pay deference. In 
previous years we have remarked these 
peculiarities, which are this year in fuller 
crop than ever. This year’s show has 
been cruelly called an orgy of art. The 
description has a certain amount of 
accuracy, since art is decidedly included. 
First impressions are so violent that the 
art only emerges on later examination, 
when it is very comforting and even more 
surprising. The affair is not without 
laws. One may meet anything, anywhere. 
There is no snobbery. There is a law 
of quantity, firmly adhered to. There is 
a law by which the worst is in the first 
room, which may also include sudden 
glimpses of the best. There may be a 
law about inclusions and exclusions, but 
this seems abstruse. All artists know 
how some pictures give an impression of 
joy, of having given their makers pleasure 
in the making. This exhibition with its 
wonderful gusto seems a reflection of 
genuine personal joy on the part of its 
makers rather than a work of altruism 
devised by anguished esthetes for the 
benefit of a primitive city. A grouping 
together of Orchardson, Van Gogh and 
Anders Zorn could not, it seems, be done 
save con amore. And yet, there they are. 
At infinite cost to themselves, only out- 
weighed by a stern sense of duty, the 
hangers work, that a democratic people 
may tolerate or scorn democratically with- 
out the pain of artistic demarcations, Mr. 
Russell Flint has a room to himself, where 
his amazing technique may be studied 
peacefully; but that is different. J 

Intentionally or otherwise the exhibition 
teaches. One learns from it that dozens 
of people who should never paint, doggedly 
do so. One learns that art is a social 
shibboleth. Liverpool Exhibition does 
not move in circles which like art, but in 
circles which like not liking it, a very real 
social distinction. These people can be 
heard, anxious to impress. A third lesson 
_is that something ought to happen about 
applied art, and that that something ise 
gleam of originality. Blister pearls and 


LIVERPOOL 


‘©THE CAT BURGLAR.” BY 
MISS D. W. HAWKSLEY, R.I. 


(Liverpool Autumn Exhn.) 


twisted wire should be legally prohibited 
in jewellery, and Mr. Lyndhurst Pocock 
should direct instruction. We doubt not 
that there are exclusions in the applied art 
section, but the inclusions prove too much. 
An exhibition which demonstrates the 
errors of the time may have good uses, 
by compelling greater effort, but greater 
effort is made and often seen, and fuller 
contact with it might help. a y] d 

The indictment of a city almost as large 
as some nations by its hanging citizens 
remains. The outsider, feeling that Liver- 
pool deserves it, may rest satisfied. The 
Liverpolitan, naturally annoyed, may admit 
that Liverpool likes quantity, and has 
citizens who pride themselves on their 
pronunciation of words like shibboleth. 
But he knows that certain of the very 
advanced commercial men are awakening 
to art, not without occasional pain, since 
art becomes important in business which 
matters. He finds that this branch of 
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CROUPIER’S CHAIR CHAIRMAN’S CHAIR DINING CHAIR 


DESIGNED BY ROBERT BURNS 
EXECUTED BY WHYTOCK AND REID 
FOR CRAWFORDS, EDINBURGH 


SIDEBOARD IN LACQUER AND VENEER | 
DESIGNED BY ROBERT BURNS 
EXECUTED BY WHYTOCK AND 
REID, FOR CRAWFORDS, EDINBURGH 


art is ignored at the autumn show, and 
wonders if merchants are travelling faster 
than art authority. a y7] v7] gd 

Miss Hawksley’s The Cat Burglar is a 
delightful example of that originality 
which is so much needed. It is a 
representational subject picture, like many 
of the worst exhibits, but it is art and 
good art. a a a v7] 
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DINBURGH.—Whenit becomes more 
freely admitted by artists, and more 
widely recognised that the sensations and 
emotions of beauty can be as readily 
aroused in the mind of the beholder by 
-what are termed ‘‘ The Utilitarian Arts,” 
as by those called ‘‘ The Fine Arts,’ the 
home and its surroundings in general will 
become more attractively inspiring and 
certainly less mechanically melancholy. 
Why in the minds of many, a superiority 
of artistry should be allotted to a work en- 
closed within a gold frame, in comparison 
with a well-conceived carpet, or a steam- 
ship for that matter, may be discovered as 
instances of narrow-minded bigotry, or 
merely thoughtless conservatism. Art has 
only two styles, good and bad, no matter by 
what medium the artist seeks to express 
himself, and the one who early realises that 
he is but a worker like the rest of his fellow 
toilers will not hesitate to proclaim beauty 
by the work of his hands regardless of the 
status assigned to the means he findsapplic- 
able to that purpose. Full evidence that 
Mr, Robert Burns believes in that outlook 
can be found in Mr. D. S. Crawford’s 
various luncheon and tea room buildings 
in Edinburgh. The three chairs here illus- 
trated are examples of some designed by 
Mr. Burns for use in the same enthusiastic 
patron’s recently erected new premises in 
Hanover Street, but unfortunately limited 
space at the present time does not permit 
of a description of its vitally more 
impressive interior colour-schemes and 
decorations. Illustrations, however, of 
Mr, Burns’s previous successes for 
similar purposes will be found in THE 
Stup1o, September, 1924, “‘ Art and 
Publicity’ 1925, and »,‘‘ Commercial 
Art,”” August, 1926. a v7] v7] 
BeAg.. 
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ORONTO.—Mr. Gilbert Cryer is an 

English Canadian who, after studies at 
Liverpool and Chicago, and some adven- 
tures in other professions, has made his 
appearance in publicity work. As those 
who have seen our Special Numbers 
know, advertising art in America has 
reached a high level, and Mr. Cryer is one 
of many who show that efficiency can be 
enhanced by imagination and refinement. 
He also draws bookplates, one of which we 
reproduce. No two people can agree as 
to what they want in a bookplate. The 
titled or would-be-titled demand heraldry ; 
the recluse wants guttering candles or 
emblems of mortality ; the more worldly 
something lightly ornamental. Good 
drawing seems to be all that can be 
stipulated for by the critic. Banality 
is subtly evaded in the example given. 


ARIS.—An important event in the 

history of modern architecture was 
the formal opening of the Rue Mallet- 
Stevens at Auteuil last summer by the 
highest Parisian municipal authorities. 
This road was entirely built by the archi- 
tect whose name it bears, in conformity 
with the newest zsthetic canons of urban 
architecture. Without wishing to see too 
general use made of the formulas and forms 
dear to M. Mallet-Stevens, one cannot 
but admit that the majority of French 
builders would derive great benefit from 
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DESIGN FOR BOOKPLATE 
BY GILBERT CRYER 
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PARIS 


a study of his ideas. This bold innovator 
proclaims that “‘ the new architecture is 
.- +» + one which goes back to first 
principles, and if the prodigious resistance 
of the materials we use authorises bold 
steps undreamt of yesterday, then their 
nature dictates forms essentially different 
from those required by compact mater- 
ials.”” Further, ‘‘ the new architecture 
does not seek out unheard of forms in 
order to affect originality, but derives the 
forms from the materials themselves ”’ ; 
and, ‘‘the house of to-morrow will be 
convenient, habitable, healthy and full of 
light, because these are the true desider- 
ata’’; and “if a house fulfils these 
requirements it will evolve an order of 
beauty which is not, in itself, inferior to 
that of other kinds.”” To these dicta one 
must needs consent. Nothing, surely, 
could be more worthy than to bring 
architecture back to its true place, to get rid 
of the deplorable custom of adding useless 


ornament, and to re-establish the reign 
of reason, and it cannot be denied that 
the way in which M. Mallet-Stevens is 
working is the best. a v7] y) a 

For this reason one may be glad to see 
the very happy and complete demonstra- 
tion of his ideals which has just lately been 
made. His architecture, on careful examina- 
tion at close quarters, without prejudice, 
is undoubtedly alive and_ singularly 
expressive of the needs of present-day life, 
and this is by no means a small merit. 
The distribution of blanks and solids, the 
use of the site, the proportions of the 
windows, the avowed bareness of the 
facades, the variety of these facades secured 
by the distribution of planes and corre- 
sponding to the inhabitants’ mode of life— 
all these things testify to a rare charm, 
novelty and liberty. One might almost 
say it is unique in contemporary archi- 
tectural work. Madame Reifenberg’s 
house, though conceived according to the 


M. ALLATINI'S 
MALLET-STEVENS, AUTEUIL. ARCHI- 
TECT, ROBERT MALLET-STEVENS 
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HOUSE OF M. M. JOEL AND JAN MARTEL, 
SC ULI LORS, gat UE eM AIL Bio by Nise 
AUTEUIL. ARCHITECT, ROBERT MALLET-STEVENS. 
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MADAME REIFENBERG'’S HOUSE, 
RUE MALLET-STEVENS, AUTEUIL. 
ARCHITECT, ROBERT MALLET-STEVENS. 
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same principles, differs as much from that 
of M. Allatini as the latter differs from 
that of MM. J. and J. Martel, or that of 
M. Robert Mallet-Stevens or that of 
M. Dreyfus, which are side by side with the 
three first mentioned. This amply proves 
the excellence of the principles. The only 
reproach which can sometimes be brought 
against M. Mallet-Stevens is that he makes 
certain parts of his buildings in the form 
of the upper decks of a large modern 
liner; also he occasionally pushes the 
application of his principles to extremes. 
Is it necessary, then, to counsel the archi- 
tect to beware? Would not a greater 
restraint result in the loss of some of his 
dominant qualities ? Without diminishing 
the praise due to this sincere and venture- 
some artist, I cannot prevent myself from 
fearing lest his example should give birth 
to a school which, instead of applying his 
teachings with a conscientiousness, probity 
and talent equal to his, should content 
itself with reproducing his forms and 
formulas and make a parody of them, which 
would not be long in becoming as hateful 
as the academic parodies now in favour 
in almost all the official architectural 
schools of the civilised world. a a 


GABRIEL MOouREY. 
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Monsieur Georges Gobo, whose excel- 
lent etchings and lithographs have several 
times appeared in this magazine, was a 
painter long before he took up graphic 
work, though he first made his reputation 
by his large and expressive prints. But 
successes in this direction have never 
caused M. Gobo to lose his delight in 
colour, and he has always continued his 
work in pastel and oil: he is never tired 
of protesting against the current practice 
of labelling a man exclusively as an etcher, 
painter and so forth. In the face of nature, 
the source of artistic emotion, the artist 
should adopt whatever medium seems 
best fitted to translate the impression he 
has received. a v7) v7] J d 

The present writer, following M. Gobo’s 
career for some years, has been glad to see 
him reaching a level in painting equal to 
that which he has achieved as an engraver. 
All the painter-like qualities which are so 
strongly marked in his prints are even 
more highly emphasized in his canvases. 
His decorative interpretation of nature, his 
feeling for active life, his freedom and force 
of expression, all go to produce fine paint- 
ing, clear but subtle in tone, and sensitive 
but powerful. (Colour-plate, page 445.) 

MARCEL VALOTAIRE. 


CHURCH SILVERWARE 
BY CARL WEISHAUPT 
(See page 442) 
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MUNICH 


UNICH.—For 125 years the Munich 

firm of Carl Weishaupt has carried 

on the noble art of the silversmith. In the 
year 1802, the founder of the firm took 
over a silversmith’s business which had 
existed in Munich since 1692 ; and to-day 
the business is in the hands of the fourth 
generation of his family. Tradition, there- 
fore, has been built up in an unbroken 
continuity, and it was then, and has re- 
mained, founded on the old-fashioned 
“conception of hand-work as the highest 
type of workmanship. v7] a a 
The productions of the firm give a 
complete history of artistic style. In its 
early days the firm produced for the Elector 
Maximilian, later King Maximilian I. 
of Bavaria, articles which to-day are to 
be found in the silver collection of the 
Munich Residency. They are ceremonial 
pieces in the style of the late Empire. 
Later followed the period when style was 
modelled on Gothic and Renaissance 
originals and silver was worked after the 
manner of the ancient Nuremberg and 
Augsburg masters. But our own day has 
made fresh demands of style on the 
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CHURCH SILVERWARE 
BY CARL WEISHAUPT 


silversmith, and these the firm of Weishaupt 
has recognised and met. Nowadays, it is 
the beauty of their medium to which they 
strive-to give fullest expression. They 
favour simple forms of harmoniously 
balanced design, and plain surfaces, by 
which the inner quality of the material is 
brought out. Ornament is most sparingly 
used and in larger pieces is actually 
limited to some special part, as the foot or 
the handle of a cup. However, the firm 
does not cramp itself by narrow formulas : 
its strength lies in its power to treat every 
piece as an individual work of art. To 
their original productions a new class has 
now been added; this consists of prizes 
of all kinds and designs, the occasion of 
which they always indicate in some un- 
ostentatious and tasteful manner. All 
these productions are remarkable in that 
the stricter demands of modern style have 
in no way destroyed delight in the inter- 
play of forms. v7] a 2) a 

This manner is especially suited to 
ecclesiastical silver. It is the making of 
ecclesiastical silver to which gold and 
silver workers of Europe have devoted 
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their most glorious efforts ever since the 
Middle Ages, and the treasuries of almost 
all the great cathedrals give many examples 
of the noble aft. Yet the firm of Carl 
Weishaupt has produced a series of 
pieces which need fear no comparisons by 
the side of these older works. The pro- 
duction of ecclesiastical silver was first 
taken up in 1832 by this firm, which has 
now won for itself a leading place in the 
art. Altar pieces, etc., made by them are 
sent to all parts of the world, including 
U.S.A. and China. Tradition and church 
practice prescribe narrow limits for work 
of this kind, and the firm, while not over- 
stepping these limits, contrives to display 
a lively and imaginative originality. Thus 
the design of the pyx is always being 
experimented upon; ornamental motifs 
and symbolical decoration are intelligently 
employed. Ivory, precious stones and 
enamel are introduced, and a richness of 
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detail is combined with simplicity in the 
conception of the whole. The productions, 
however, are in no way mere imitations, 
but always original artistic solutions of the 
problem to be solved. They are due to 
the art-manager of the firm, Herr Karl 
Zisch. And this master, wherever a pro- 
duction admits of freedom of feeling, dis- 
plays a spirited freshness in design in 
which tradition 1s embodied and given a 
new lease of life in an original production. 


+ + 


PRE (Bavaria).—We present below a 
reproduction ofa lively and free pen 
sketch by Joseph Mader, which is a very 
competent example of animal drawing. 
There is no sentimentality, and the charac- 
teristic form and attitudes of the cattle are 
skilfully conveyed. Herr Mader is also 
an etcher, and has done good work in 
this medium. i] d a v7] 


PEN DRAWING BY 
JOSEPH MADER 
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TUTTGART.—(From a correspondent : 
The Modern German Toy).—Play pre- 
pares the child for life, which stretches 
before it so obscurely and uncertainly. 
For children, all play and all doing and 
thinking is but a reflection of the life of 
grown-ups, on whom they strive to model 
themselves. The child drinks in impres- 
sions of the world around and re-creates 
themin play ina simpler and more straight- 
forward form. a a a v7) v7) 
Toys, however, should not merely be 
direct imitations of the world in miniature, 
but should stimulate, rather, and give 
directions for the child’s mind, by which it 
can itself build up its own world, which is 
very much richer, much more beautiful 
than the visible world around us, The toy 
should be something which is not complete 
and which will only find completion in the 
child’s imagination. And so the toy- 
designer must consider the ideas of the 
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child ; he must be able to live deeply in its 
sense life, and himself be able to feel as a 
child, if he is to obtain the desired effect of 
simplicity. Everything must be reduced 
to its simplest ; the type form, the generic 
form must be emphasised—the particular 
development can be left to the child itself 
to receive complete expression in its 
imagination. And yet, it is not wholly a 
matter of the kind of toy, but both the age 
and the development, as well as the natural 
endowments of the child must be propor- 
tionately considered; for thus, as we 
believe, the child is even more influenced 
by its toys. It is the task, therefore, of 
parents and teachers to make the proper 
choice, with a just appreciation of the 
secret workings of the child’s mind. 
Excess should, above all, be avoided and 
a slower development aimed at, so that 
there may be a gradual unfolding of beauty 
for the child. a a v7] a a 
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RAG HORSE. BY 
KARL STAUDINGER 
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In Germany, greater and greater efforts 
are being made to avoid immature and 
therefore unsound development of the 
child’s imagination. And this is attained 
by allowing only toys which are not too 
realistic. The charm of this is that the toy is 
really assimilated by the imaginative child- 
mind and there takes on a richer and more 
varied form. The game of designing and 
making buildings promotes the develop- 
ment of the child more, perhaps, than any 
other game. It always makes certain 
demands on the intelligence and helps to 
make the child self-reliant. Hence, the 


MODERN TOWN TOYS 
BY WALTER BUSCHLE 


many kinds of building-blocks not only 
amuse but are an incentive to active creative 
effort, which both pleases and satisfies the 
child. a v7] d v7) v7] J 

More and more every year, technique 
enters into the purview of the child, and 
in proportion grows its desire to reproduce, 
in its games and creations, the forms of 
expression which daily crowd in upon it. 
It is now, therefore, of no importance to 
check any leanings towards technical forms, 
though parents should try to produce, 
by a suitable choice of toy, a mean 
between mental development, as such, and 
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MAX KOERNER 
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training in everyday ideas: the introduc- 
tion to practical life takes place of itself, 
at the right time. A child, however, who 
appears to be of a practical turn of mind, 
will find the way to greater development 
made easier by the help of its specialised 
toys and will have both its eyes and its 
understanding sharpened by them. a 

More than at any time during the past 
few years we find to-day that the good 
hand-made toy is superior to the mass- 
produced article, and especially is this so 
with wooden toys, the manufacture of 
which, in Germany, has developed from 
the ancient folk-industry and is founded, 
especially in the Erzgebirge, in Thuringia 
and in Nuremberg, on an ancient tradition. 
The artistic hand-made product is a valu- 
able offset against the growing standardisa- 
tion of modern manufacture, under the 
curse of which the whole country is lying. 
On the other hand, efforts are being made 
to raise, in every way, the artistic quality 
of the mass-article, and to give it a really 
good and materially suitable form. As, 
generally speaking, the value of a toy lies in 
the creativeness of its design and the 
originality of its conception, the problem 
underlying the factory-made toy is to com- 
bine soundness of idea and significance of 
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form with cheapness of production, that is 
with the most intelligent working and 
utilisation of material. Dr. M. ScHEFOLD. 
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NEW YORK 


EW YORK.—The Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists held its 1927 exhibit 

at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. As 
usual, anyone could exhibit, and the 
pictures were hung alphabetically, in an 
effort to be absolutely fair. The result 
was quite the contrary, as no picture was 
hung in such a manner as to exhibit 
whatever virtues it possessed. a v7] 
This year’s exhibit was noteworthy 
first because of the extreme conservatism 
of method in practically all of the pictures, 
second, because of the almost complete 
absence of black-and-whites, which prac- 
tically dominated last year’s exhibit, and 
third, by the remarkably great number of 
still-life subjects, which were not, however, 


‘¢ A SUNNY DAY IN NEW YORK ” 


BY JOSEPH A. CAGGIANO 
(Soc. of Independent Artists 
New York). 


rendered so as to exemplify the inde- 
pendence to which the exhibiting artists 
laid claim. But they did represent some of 


the best painting in the exhibition. a 
INS) so: 


A few years ago the print collectors 
of New York were all agog, for a new 
etcher had come to the fore with a 
new thing. The Russian ballet was 
all the rage, and Mr. Troy Kinney 
was proving himself its prophet with 
the dry-point. The heroes and heroines 
were there, daintily and delightfully 
sketched upon the copper in their 
characteristic dances; there were Lydia 
Lopokova and Waslav Nijinsky in “ Les 
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Sylphides,’”’ Vera Fokina in ‘“‘ Salome,”’ and 
so forth. Mr. Troy Kinney became an 
authority on ‘‘ The Dance,”’ writing and 
illustrating a well-informed book on the 
subject, and his dry-point fantasies all 
fashioned themselves with joyous dance- 
motives. A great hit was made with 
Swallows and The Soul of the Vine, trifles 
light as air, yet with a saltatory or cory- 
bantic rhythm which found a new appeal. 
As Arthur Symons says in ‘‘ The World 
as Ballet,” “ The dancer, with her gesture, 
all pure symbol, evokes from her mere 
beautiful motion, idea, sensation, all that 
one need ever know of event. There, 
before you, she exists in harmonious life ; 
and her rhythm reveals to you the soul of 
her imagined being.” This seems to 
express the very essence of Mr. Troy 
Kinney’s fancies, but nowadays he grows 
frugal of these. A Breath of Spring, 
April, Moonlight, in these we have had 
slight variations on the dance motive, all 
gay and glad as they have been. But 
with Footlights he gives us a definite 
ballet theme. Here are Columbine and 
Harlequin happily united in the dance, and 


a young Pierrot on his knee presenting a 
bouquet to her, while Harlequin presses 
his left hand to his heart, as he gives his 
right to support her on tiptoe. The 
design is charmingly melodious. go ~~ a 


MinCes: 


| sae a Applied Art Institute of 
Kyoto—organised and maintained by 
such an influential designer as Kamisaka: 
Sekka, who has long been a guiding star for 
many an artist in Kyoto—recently held an 
exhibition in Tokyo. Such able potters as 
Itow: Tozan, Kawamura‘Seizan, Miyanaga: 
Tozan and Shimizu+Rokubei; such talen- 
ted lacquer artists as Kowda’Shuyetsu, 
Yamada*Rakuzen, Iwamura*Sessai and 
others ; such weavers of originality as Yama- 
shika*Seikwa and Tatsumura*Heizo; and 
such a gifted carver as Ishimoto + Gyokai, 
took part. It has been customary for the 
Institute to hold an exhibition in Kyoto in 
spring and autumn, reserving the former 
exclusively for the works of its members, 
while opening the latter to the works of 
outsiders as well in an effort to open the 
way for hidden talents. It was, therefore, 


ey Noroton, County of Fairfield, Connecticut: 
GREETINGS for this good Yule-tide and for the 
Coming Year : Peggy, Gordon and Carol AYMAR 
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GREETING CARD, BY 
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PORCELAIN FLOWER-VASE, WELL 
BUCKETS DESIGN. BY KINKOZAN-SOBEI. 


(Kyoto Shiyen Exhibition.) 
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‘4 BIRD OF PARADISE.’’ CUSHION 
COVER DESIGNED AND WOVEN 


BY YAMASHIKA’* SEIKWA 
(Applied Art Inst. of Kyoto Exhn.) 


a new departure in the activities of the 
Institute to hold its first exhibition in 
Tokyo. It was a success in that it had a 
message from the old capital to the new— 
that new and beautiful things can still be 
built upon our old ideals. Not a few of 
the works at the exhibition showed a 
result, attained solely through assiduous 
discipline and trials, of an irresistible 
desire to express something beautiful with- 
in, and to create a thing of beauty for the 
love of it. v7) a a a a 

Among others, mention may here be 
made of Miyanaga-Tozan’s pedestrated 
porcelain incense-burner of exquisite pro- 
portions; Iwamura‘ Tessai’s lacquer drum 
case decorated with floral scrolls in 
gold; Kawamura*Seizan’s pitcher with 
scroll design in black; Yamashika:Seik- 
wa’s table cover with canoe design and 
cushion covers with birds of paradise, all 
designed and woven by himself; and 
Ishimoto* Gyokai’s wooden plaque with 
snake gourds hanging from a vine in low 
relief. a a a a v7] a 

Soon afterwards another exhibition of 
works by Kyoto artists was held in Tokyo. 
It was the seventeenth annual exhibition 
of the Kyoto Shiyen, an association, under 
the leadership of Dr. Nakazawa, of four 
groups of artists—potters, designers, 
artists in lacquer and in textile. Among 
the potters who participated was Ito 
Tozan, whose incense-burner in blue 


TOKYO 


and white and flower vase in the form of an 
inverted worm-eaten lotus-leaf with a frog 
showed some interesting qualities. An- 
other member was Takahashi: Seizan, 
who showed a variety of flower vases, 
censers and dishes. Sawada*Sozan was 
a strong exhibitor, not only in the number 
of objects, but in their quality. His under- 
standing of the power of austere sim- 
plicity and his sympathetic handling of 
what is new in modern art movement have 
enabled him to show originality in forms 
and in decorations on his wares as may be 
seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Kinkozan:Sobei was another potter 
of established fame who showed a wide 
variety of flower vases, fruit dishes, 
incense cases, etc. His incense-burner in 
the form of a hanging lantern in glaze of 
warm sunset glow was pleasing. His 
flower vase in a design of wooden well- 
buckets, one on top of the other, looked 
well with flowers artistically arranged. 
Miyanaga* Tozan was another exhibitor, 


having shown, among others, vases 
decorated with archaic design in iron 
glaze. a a J a J 


a 

These exhibitions by Kyoto artists, held 

in Tokyo from time to time, give no small 

impetus to the developement of art, and 

help to give all the artists a wider outlook 
HARADA‘ JIRO. 


PORCELAIN WATER- 
JAR, YELLOW GLAZE 


BY SAWADA*SOZAN 
(Kyoto Shiyen Exhn.) 
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REVIEWS 


A Sentimental Journey through France 
and Italy. By LAURENCE STERNE}; illus- 
trated by VERA WILLouGHBY. (Peter 
Davies.) 18s. Some time ago we had 
occasion to comment favourably on Véra 
Willoughby’s illustrations to the ‘‘Memoirs 
of a Young Lady of Quality,” and last 
month we published an article on her work 
in general by Mr. Robert Swann, The 
book now before us should be assured of a 
warm welcome from bibliophiles and from 
that large public which delights in the 
arch jesting of Sterne. For here are 
illustrations, drawn with exquisite delicacy 
and spirit, which capture the true essence 
of Mr. Yorick. No more admirable 
accompaniments could be imagined for a 
classic which has a secure place in the 
esteem of the lettered. The production 
of the book is in keeping with the high 
reputation which the house of Peter Davies 
is building up. It might, however, have 
been better not to use the long “‘ s,”” which 
to modern eyes always looks like an “‘ f,’’ 
and gives a comic appearance to words. 

The Gods are Athirst. By ANATOLE 
FRANCE; translated by ALFRED ALLIN- 
SON ; illustrated by JoHN AUSTEN. (John 
Lane.) 16s. net. Adaptability is not 
least among the qualities proper to a good 
book-illustrator. Unless he deals exclu- 
sively with the works of one author (and 
even then, unless his author be a self- 
reiterator) he must vary style according to 
subject, first studying his text with care 
and then translating into line as best he 
may the mood and spirit of the writer. 
Mr. John Austen is an artist who never 
fails to do this with power and penetration. 
Realizing his true function, as a decorative 
interpreter, he never makes the funda- 
mental error of obtruding his own person- 
ality at his author’s expense: yet his 
personality is there clearly enough, pre- 
siding over the finely planned edition. In 
this instance he has one of the less char- 
acteristic works of Anatole France with 
which to deal; and his plates, in a low 
key of buffs and browns, form a delightful 
complement to Mr. Allinson’s competent 
translation. a v7] a J a 

The Letters of Vincent van Gogh to his 
Brother, 1872-1886. With a Memoir by 
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his sister-in-law, J. VAN GOGH-BONGER. 
2 Vols. Illustrated. (Constable.) 63s. net. 
This famous and remarkable work, of 
which Messrs. Constable give us a new 
and beautiful edition, is a revelation of 
an artist’s misery. Van Gogh, the usher 
in a small English school, the religious 
enthusiast, the black sheep of his family, 
the peasant among peasants, stands out 
vividly from the bleak and solemn page. He 
writes forlorn and pleading letters to his 
brother, the art-dealer, asking him now 
for 50 francs to buy more paint and now 
for a crumb of that understanding and 
affection of which throughout his life he 
got so little. It was this absence of 
sympathy which clouded his whole exist- 
ence, and made the letters an austere 
tragedy. There are many interesting 
drawings in the text of the present desir- 
able edition. a a v7] a a 

Decorative Motives of Oriental Art. By 
KATHERINE M. Batt. (John Lane.) 
52s. 6d. net. This volume is “ intended 
to meet a need greatly felt for an inter- 
pretation of the motives that so delightfully 
enrich the artistry of the Orient.’’ The 
manner in which the attributes of gods, 
and the distinguishing characters of birds, 
fishes, animals and natural objects are 
adapted and symbolised by Eastern artists 
is an enthralling study, and by degrees 
reveals a new world of meaning in those 
few vivid strokes to which the Japanese 
or Chinese give so much care. Illustrations 
of Japanese and Chinese work form the 
bulk of the reproductions though the whole 
of the Orient provides related examples. 
The authoress is to be congratulated on 
having performed a considerable task. 
Some of the reproductions might have 
been larger but their great number is 
a compensating factor, and provides 
a perfect encyclopedia of Oriental 
symbolism. a a d v7] v7] 

Carlo Crivelli und seine Schule. By 
FRANZ Drey. (Bruckmann.) 24 marks. 
It is difficult to find a reason for the com- 
parative neglect of this lesser known Master 
of the Renaissance period. He has been 
called crude, harsh, qualities which should 
leap at us from these uncoloured plates, 
especially in his tempera medium. Cer- 
tainly there is a definite hard realism in 
some of the earlier work, which, in the 


conventional grouping of the Madonna 
and Child of the period, some may find 
harsh. Had this crudeness been levelled 
at his disciples there might have been a 
certain justification, for in their work we 
can see only the Master’s love of detail and 
of peaches. These last decorate the thrones 
of the Madonna, are sometimes set in the 
hand of the Child, and are used in corners 
and as wreaths in most of the other pictures 
by Crivelli. Yet this ‘‘ crudeness,’’ if you 
will (and in the early period, there certainly 
is harshness) almost disappears in the 
middle period to form a distinctive realism 
that has a decidedly vitalizing force ; and 
in the later mature period he gives us the 
Madonna in Ecstasy, more sublime than 
Raphael, worthy of Giorgione himself. 
And in an age whose knowledge of anatomy 
was unsurpassed Crivelli is a worthy 
practitioner. The book has obviously 
been compiled as a reliable, “ official ”’ 
catalogue of Crivelli ; the author is content 
to lay nothing but his documentary 
evidence before us: here is no eulogy by 
an enthusiastic admirer, but a carefully 
compiled history. There are 109 plates 
very well reproduced, and a list of the 
various collections from which the works 
are taken. One can have nothing but 
praise for the way in which the evidences 
and catalogue are set forth. The publisher 
has worthily fulfilled his part in this fine 
large octavo volume which is destined to 
become the authoritative work on this great 
artist. Gere 
Titian’s Drawings. By DETLEV BARON 
VON HapDELN. (Macmillan.) 63s. net. 
This beautifully printed volume comprises 
an authoritative study by Baron von 
Hadeln with a technical description of 
the drawings reproduced ; and a consider- 
ation of drawings doubtfully attributed to 
Titian ; together with 50 large collotype 
reproductions. Baron von Hadeln points 
out the varied character of the draw- 
ings, which include still-life, landscape, 
portraits and figure compositions. He 
speculates as to whether this range indicates 
that drawing with Titian was not a matter 
of steady development but of (almost) 
amusement. The drawings are extremely 
interesting, but they are “ painter’s draw- 
ings ’’ in that they bear little relation to 
his pictures in which the quality of the oil 
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‘¢ MADONNA AND CHILD ”’ 
BY CARLO CRIVELLI 


(From Drey. “Carlo 
Crivelli und seine Schule ”’ 
—Bruckmann). 


paste determines the picture rather than 
strictly linear qualities. The landscape 
drawings, which are particularly fine, 
show the influence of Diirer’s style ; and 
Titian adopts his method of using curved 
and cross-hatched lines to produce rich 
arabesques with the pen. There are, 
however, all kinds of technique in the 
drawings reproduced—which makes the 
book of the utmost attraction for the 
student and connoisseur. 


In our review of the fourth edition of 
Glazier’s Historic Ornament (Batsford) last 
month the price was wrongly given as 21s, 
This should have been 12s.6d. a a 
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AN AUCTION CAUSERIE: GAINS- 
BOROUGH INCIDENTS. BYA.C.R. 
CARTER 7) gd a a 7) 


AINSBOROUGH’S bt-centenary, 
which has been so worthily celebrated 

at Ipswich in the tranquil county of Suffolk, 
from which he fled to see the world of 
London to find his Mecca at Bath, reminds 
me that there were many reasons for the 
budding genius to exchange the country 
for the town, and one undoubtedly was 
the demand from a local squire who, on 
hearing that a painter—one Gainsborough 
—was in the neighbourhood sent for him 
to repaint the farmstead palings. Even 
“Old Crome,’ who later served an 
honourable apprenticeship to a coach- 
painter at Norwich, would have felt that 
there are ranks to be observed in the 
dignities of labour, and that the proper 
place for farm fences to be painted is on 
a landscape canvas. Sculptors apparently 
are less sensitive, and, in his youth, 
Canova modelled a lion in butter for the 
table of his patron, the Italian senator, 
Falier, and Chantrey, when the banker- 
poet Rogers was showing his art treasures 
to him, instead of admiring the pictures 
proudly pointed to a table which he had 
recognized as his own craft made in the 
days when he was an ambitious carpenter. 
That Gainsborough was fully aware of his 
pre-eminence in landscape, as well as in 
portraiture, is well known, yet in 1778 he 
apparently thought that the frequenters of 
Christie’s needed a broad hint. The 
appearance this season of his portrait of 
the founder of the firm of auctioneers 
‘(when it fetched 7,200 guineas) reminds 
me of this, for he posed his friend, 
James Christie, leaning on the frame of a 
Gainsborough landscape to give notice to 
the world of fashion which would visit the 
rooms, where the portrait was destined to 
be prominently displayed, that he had 
other gifts besides those of portraiture. 
He also would be sadly aware that none 
of his landscapes had then fetched more 
than 3} guineas at Christie’s. a a 
What must be the worth to-day of Lord 
Tweedmouth’s Harvest Waggon which the 
painter gave away to his faithful friend, 
John Wiltshire the carrier, who used to 
carry Gainsborough’s pictures from Bath 
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to London? As far back as 1867 it 
realized 3,000 guineas when Wiltshire’s 
pictures were sold. Aged frequenters of 
Christie’s still talk of the famous Duchess of 
Devonshire for which the Agnews gave 
10,100 guineas in the Wynn Ellis sale in 
May, 1876. As everybody knows, the 
picture was cut out of the frame and 
stolen. Years afterwards Mr. Morland 
Agnew went to America in answer to a 
summons from the last survivor of the 
gang whose agent (no questions being 
asked) handed back, on receipt of a con- 
sideration, the rolled canvas of the long- 
lost picture. The sequel is amusing. 
Pierpont Morgan, after the Duchess had 
safely reached London, and the news of 
its recovery had been announced, cabled 
an offer to the Agnews which was accepted. 
He stipulated, however, that his purchase 
should be kept a profound secret. A few 
months later he arrived in England and 
saw the picture for the first time, again 
stressing his wish for secrecy. Next day 
an old Agnew client called and said 
straightway: ‘‘ I hear you have sold the 
lost-and-found Duchess to Pierpont Mor- 
gan!’’ It was strenuously denied and 
each partner was called to fortify the 
denial. The caller then said: ‘‘ Well, all 
I know is that I have just left Pierpont 
Morgan on the mat at the club and he 
is telling everybody that he has bought 
its nae v7] a a v7] a 

Another Gainsborough “ disappeared ’” 
in different circumstances. The incident 
happened in the James Price sale, 1895, 
when the Lady Mulgrave was sold. At 
9,500 guineas the bidding appeared to be 
over when suddenly a clamant voice at 
the door whipped out: ‘‘ Ten thousand 
guineas.’ Exclaiming ‘I’m. beaten,” 
William Agnew subsided, and the hammer 
fell. The voice then called the name 
“Campbell.’”’ This person immediately 
went to Christie’s cashier and paid the 
full money in Bank of England notes, 
taking the picture away. Years after- 
wards, on the death of the eccentric 
collector, Camille Groult of Paris, the 
Gainsborough was found in his secret 
possession. ‘‘ Campbell,” his London 
agent, on leaving Christie’s had taken the 
portrait to his steam yacht lying in the 
Thames off Charing Cross Pier. a v7] 
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TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
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By 


ORIGINAL MISS K. M. CLAYTON 50 PROOFS AT 


ETCHING £3 3s. Od. EACH 
Size 6 7, x6 % inches 


Paintings and Prawings by Old and MWodern Masters 


VALUATIONS. RESTORATION. FRAMING. MOUNTING 
COLLECTIONS BOUGHT ‘en bloc’ 


144, 145,146 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: COLNAGHI, WESDO, LONDON, Telephone: MAYFAIR 6356 (3 lines) 


LONDON.—ABBEY GALLERY, 2 Victoria Street, 


S.W.1. Water-colours of Flowers and of Italy, 
by Ethel C. Hatch. Open till November 26. 


ARLINGTON GALLERY, 22 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Landscapes, etc., by William Cartledge. Open 
till November 25. Landscapes by Miss Langdon- 
Down. Open November 29 to December g. 


BARBIZON House, 9 Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.1. Collection of new paintings by 
Nico Jungman. Open during November. 


Breaux ARTS GALLERY, 1 Bruton Place, W. 1. 
Pottery and bronzes by Reginald F. Wells. 
Faintings by Stanley A. Grimm. Open till 
December 3. ‘‘ Tableaux; Poupées; Frivolités,’”’ by 
Marie Vassilieff; Pastels by Cumbrae Stewart. 
Open December 6 to 23. 


BROOK STREET GALLERY, 14 Brook Street, W.1. 
Dry-points of game birds, by R. Denholm ; Silver 
point drawings by Charles Sainton, R.I.; Hand- 
painted pottery by Alfred and Louise Powell. 
Open during December. 


Cotnacul, P. & D. & Co., 144-6 New Bond 
Street, W.1. Flower-paintings by George Thom- 
son. Present-day potters. Open during Novem- 
ber. 


CooLINnG’s GALLERIES, 92 New Bond Street, 
W.1. Paintings by Cecil Beaton. Open Novem- 
ber 23 to December 7. 


CoTTAR’Ss MARKET STUDIO, 134 Brompton 
Road, S.W.1. Basque paintings in gouache and 
oil by Ramiro Arrué. Open November 21 to 
December 3. 


GiEvES GALLERY, 22 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Portraits by Miss K. Shackleton. Open December 
13 to 30. 

GouPIL GALLERY, 5 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
Goupil Gallery Salon. Open during November. 
Paintings by A. Neville Lewis, water-colours by 
Kechie Tennent. Open during December. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Green Street, W.C. 2. 
London Artists’ Association. Open during Nov- 
ember. Paintings by Ernest and Dod Procter ; 
Etchings and lithographs by Camille Pissarro ; 
Sculpture drawings and lithographs by Vernon 
Hill. Open during December. 


MAcRAE GALLERY, 16 Fulham Road, S.W. 3. 
Hand-weaving by Grace and Arthur Snow; 
Painted Silks and velvets by Lena Pillico. Open 
till December 23. 


New BuRLINGTON GALLERIES, Burlington Gar- 
dens, W.1. Army Officers’ Art Society. Third 
Annual Exhibition of paintings and drawings. 
Open November 21 to December 3. 


-REDFERN GALLERY, 27 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Eighth Annual Exhibition of the Society of Wood- 
engravers. Open November 25 to December 31. 


REID, ALEX. & LEFEVRE, LTD., 1A King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1. Paintings and drawings by 
Honoré Daumier. Open till November 26. 
Paintings by Matthew Smith. Open November 
30 to December 30. 


R. B. A. GALLERIES, 63 Suffolk Street, S.W. 1. 
Royal Society of British Artists Exhibition. 
Receiving day, October 22. Open till December 
23. 
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R. I. GaLLerigs, 195 Piccadilly, W.1. Royal 
Institute of Oil Painters Exhibition. Open till 
December 17. 

R. W. S. GALLERIES, 5A Pall Mall East, S.W. 1. 
Winter Exhibition of the R.W.S. Open tll 
December 17. 

St. GEoRGE’s GALLERY, 32A George Street, 
Hanover Square, W.1. Annual Exhibition of 
the English Wood-engraving Society. Open 
during November and December. 

WALKER’S GALLERIES, 118 New Bond Street, 
W.1. Paintings by E. C. Somerville. Open 
December 1 to 21. Water-colours by May 
Monckton. Open December 5 to 21. 33rd 
Exhibition of the Southern Society of Artists. 
Open December 7 to 24. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, High Street, E. 1. 
Handicrafts and Czecho-Slovakian Graphic Art. 
Open till November 26. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Royat Society OF ARTISTS, 
New Street. Autumn Exhibition with open arts 
and crafts section. Open till December 17. 


BRIGHTON.—Art Ga.iery. Autumn Exhibi- 
tion of modern art. Open till December 31. 


LINCOLN.—Usuer Art GALLERY. Water-colours 
by Herbert J. Finn. Open till January 14, 1928. 


LIVERPOOL.—WALKER ART GALLERY. Autumn 
Exhibition. Open till December 3. 

PARIS.—GaLerRiz£ ALLARD, 20 rue des Capucines. 
G. H. Sabbagh. Open till November 30. “ La 
Boite 4 Poudre.”” Open December 1 to 31. 

GALERIE BERNHEIM JEUNE, 83 Faubourg Saint- 
Honoré. Société Coloniale des Artistes Frangais. 
Open November 21 to December 2. 

GALERIE BING, 20 bis rue La Boétie. Vlaminck, 
Utrillo, Rouault, Soutine, Salvado. Open Decem- 
ber 1 to 30. 

GALERIE DRUET, 20 rue Royale. Pierre Laprade; 
O. Zadkine. Open November 28 to December 9. 
F. A. Quelvée; Berthe de Waard. Open December 
12 to 23. : 

GALERIE DuRAND-RUEL, 37 avenue de Fried- 
land. Paintings by H. H. Newton. Open 
December 1 to 14. 

GALERIES GEORGES PETIT, 8 rue de Séze, [Xe 
Ripa de Roveredo; A. Chanzy; Chauveau. 
Open December 1 to 16. ‘‘ Les Tout Petits.” 
Open December 1 to 31. Decorative art exhibi- 
tion; Dunand, Jouve, Schmied, Goulden. Open 
December 15 to 30. Léon Galland; Mme. 
Frémont; Brun-Buisson. Open December 16 
to 30. 


PITTSBURGH.—CarnecIE INSTITUTE. 26th In- 
ternational Exhibition of Modern Paintings in 
oils. Open till December 4. 


VENICE.—INTERNATIONAL BIENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


1928. Open from April to October. Particulars 
from the Secretary, Giardini Pubblici, Venice. 


LECTURES.—VIcTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, 
S.W.7. Free lantern lectures on Thursdays at 
5.30. December 1: Mr. Ent Gilles te 
Future of Sculpture.” December 8: Mr. H. 
Clifford Smith : ‘‘ Jewelleryin Pictures.’’ Decem- 
ber 15: Prof. A.M. Hind: ‘* Wenceslaus Hollar.” 


¥ 


NOTE.—The Editor will be pleased to receive particulars of any Art Exhibitions, Competitions, Lectures and other 


announcements likely to be of interest to readers, which should reach him by the 1st of the month of publication — 
(i.e., the month previous to that named on the cover). 
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A NEW ETCHING EXHIBITION 


I. Lambeth Stoneware | 
Pottery, | 
by ALFRED G.HOPKINS 


Il. Yorkshire Hunting 
Fields, 
by CHARLES SIMPSON 


Il. Watercolours, 
by BASSETT WILSON, 


of France, Italy and elsewhere 


THE LITTLE SHRINE. By BOUVERIE HOYTON. 
(Winner of the Prix de Rome, 1926). AMVISIET CORDIALL Yi 
SIZE lex Gs PRICE £5:5:0 INVITED 


Limited to 75 impressions. 


The Fine Art Society Ltd. 


148, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


LONDON 


POWELLS’ GALLERIES 
100, WIGMORE STREET 


Furniture, Metalwork and Glass 


DESIGNED BY 


GORDON RUSSELL 


THE RUSSELL WORKSHOPS 
BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE 


OCTOBER 31st. DECEMBER 23rbp. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD ee ce oF. 
ARMOUR PONTE VECCHIO, a grRUKS 
~HALBERDS, SHIELDS, HELMETS, , 
etc., made to order, Also Drypoint by 
4 ° 
Ship Models Middleton Todd, are. 
of every period in wood or metal. 60 Impressions Size 52x63 
Faithful and perfect replicas in the finest craftsmanship 
guaranteed. Large collection of Ship Models in stock, Price £4 4 O 
Catalogue sent on receipt of 1/- 
AO GUDE JAMES CONNELL AND SONS, LTD., 
Room 7, 15-17, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 47 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W., 


and at 75 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
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THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 


EXHIBITIONS OPENING DECEMBER 3rd 


Paintings by ERNEST and DOD PROCTER 
The Etchings and Lithographs of CAMILLE PISSARRO 
Sculpture, Drawings and Etchings by VERNON HILL 


Etchings by Modern Masters 


Brockhurst, Briscoe, 
Rosenberg, Tunnicliffe, 
Walcot, Gray, etc. 


ERNEST T. H. BENNETT 


9, Blomfield Street, 


London, E.C.2. 
Tel.: London Wall 5974. 


Approved “One-Man” Shows 


HELD AT 


The Brook Street Art Galle 


14 BROOK STREET, W. (Four doors from New Bond Street) 


BEAUX ARTS GALLERY 


Bruton Place, Bruton Street, W.1, London 
IMPORTANT EXHIBITIONS 


REGINALD F. WELLS’ 


POTTERY. November 9th—December 3rd 


STANLEY GRIMM’S 


PAINTINGS. November 9th-December 3rd 


CUMBRAE STEWART’S 


PASTELS. December 6th-23rd 


MARIE VASSILIEFF’S 


DOLLS. December 6th-23rd 


PAUL GRAUPE bean wit: 
SALE 76—DECEMBER 12th, 1927 
VALUABLE 


BOOK ILLUMINATIONS 


of the 12th to 15th Centuries. All German and Latin Schools 
Fully illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


THE FIFTH 


APPLIED ARTS AND 
HANDCRAFTS 
EXHIBITION 


\Xe SEs FEST ETH ‘ie / 
S. 


ow | 
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Royal Horticultural Hall 
VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 


December 2nd-9th. 11a.m. to 8p.m. 


Daily Demonstrations by Artist Craftsmen 
in Miniature Studios and Workshops. 


Thousands of unique and_ individual 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Admission 1/3 


Including Tax 


and Catalogue ate 


E. Ellin Carter, a.R.8.c. 


Leather Modeller, Gold and Silver Medals for Furniture 


Bags of quite new and varied designs, also many articles suit- 
able for Christmas and New Year Gifts. Private lessons and 
classes for teachers. Tools and materials, designs and hand- 
book supplied. THE Wrst Enp LEATHERCRAFT STUDIO 


128 CRAWFORD ST., BAKER ST., W.1 


This New Outfit is of the greatest interest and use to 
all Artists, Art Craftsmen, and Designers. The Original 
Designs are infinite, and can be used for all types of 


material, from Ironwork to Needlework. A well illus- 
trated book of suggestions and directions in every box. 


Post Free in Great Britain, 6/3 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE Ltd. 
23, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 
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The BODLEY HEAD LIST 


OLD SHIP PRINTS 
By E. Keste CHaTTerton. With 15 illustrations in colour 
and 95 in black and white from old naval prints. 42s. net. 
Also a special edition on hand-made paper with three extra 
plates in photogravure, hand-printed in colour, limited to 
125 numbered copies. 105s. net. 
“The author traces the ship from the earliest woodcuts up to the end 


of the nineteenth century. The text is full of information and probably 
no volume has ever held so comprehensive a collection of nautical prints.” 


—Daily Mail. 
JAN STEEN 
An essay on his life and work by F. Scumipt DEcENER, 
Director of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, with 40 full page 
plates in heliogravure and notes on the plates by Dr. H. E. 
Van GELpER, Director of the Municipal Department of Arts 
and Sciences, The Hague. Translated by G. J. RENIER. 
52s. 6d. net. 


This is the first detailed work on this Dutch Master to be published in 
this country. The magnificent reproductions in heliogravure are works 
of art in themselves, and Mr. Schmidt Degener'’s critical study and Dr. 
Van Gelder’s explanatory notes are of great interest and value. 


C 


10s. 6d. net. 


LAUDE FLIGH 


Mr. Claude Flight has here written a practical manual on this interesting new art form. 


DECORATIVE MOTIVES of ORIENTAL 
ART. 
By Katuerine M. Batt. With 673 illustrations. 52s. 6d. net. 


“Every collector of Chinese porcelain or bronzes or Japanese prints 
knows the part that animal motives play in the decorative schemes. Miss 
Ball’s delightful book brings out the significance of these things. Her 
plan is to take the animals, real or fanciful, that are common motives in 
the painting and sculpture of the Far East, to detail the legends and folk- 
lore connected with them and to give many photographs.—Speclator.”” 


PORTRAIT PAINTING: Its Nature and 
Function 


By Hersert Furst, author of “ The Modern Woodcut,” etc. 
Illustrated with 166 reproductions of portraits. 31s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Furst covers a wide field in his discussion of portrait painting, 
taking us as far back as the fourteenth century B.C. in Egypt and China, 
and bringing us down to Mr. Augustus John. He conveys admirably the 
alterations in the attitude of the portrait-painters from age to age, and 
writes of all methods with a catholic understanding. His book is itself a 


delightful portrait-gallery as a result of numerous and well-chosen illus- 
trations. —Dai/y News. 


I 


He outlines the history and origins of the method, and yives a detailed account of the tools and 
equipment necessary, with valuable hints as to technique and procedure. 


LIFE DRAWING 


By Georce B. Bripeman, Instructor in Drawing and Lecturer 
on the Construction and Anatomy of the Human Figure to 


the Art Students’ League, New York. With over 450 illus- 

trative drawings. 15s. net. 
CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 

By Georce B. Bripcman. With over 400 illustrative 

drawings. 15s. net. 

THE BOOK OF A HUNDRED HANDS 


By Georce B. Brincman. With over 400 illustrative 


drawings. 15s. net. 
FIGURE SKETCHING 

By Bernice OEHLer. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
ANIMAL SKETCHING 

By ALEXANDER CALDER. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


TYPE DESIGN 


By Douctas C. McMurrrie. With an Introduction by 
Frepertc W. Goupy. __ Illustrated. 5s. net. 


HOW TO DESIGN GREETING CARDS 


By ExizaBeTH and Curtis Spracue. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


THE HUMAN FORM IN ART 
By ApoLPpHe ARMAND Braun, Founder and former Editor 
of “ Drawing and Design,” author of “ The Hieroglyphic or 
Greek Method of Life ie etc. Fully illustrated. 
S. net. 


FIFTY FIGURE DRAWINGS 


Being over 50 drawings of the entire figure, direct from 
originals, in crayon, charcoal, pencil, and pen and ink. 5s. net. 


ELEMENTARY FREEHAND 


PERSPECTIVE 
By Dora Norton. Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 
DESIGN 
By Cuartes H. Howarp. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


HOW TO DESIGN MONOGRAMS 


By ExizaBeTH and Curtis Spracue. With illustrations and 
many novel suggestions. 5s. net. 


ALPHABETS: A Manual of Letter Design 


By Douctas C. McMurrrie. Illustrated with complete 
alphabets of various styles of lettering. 5s. net. 


All these books can be obtained at, or ordered through, any bookseller. Write for complete list of Art Publications. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LID. 


VIGO STREET 


: LONDON, W.: 
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Titian Drawings 


By DETLEV BARON von HADEEN 
With 50 Plates. 
Limited to 500 copies. Royal 4to. £3 3s. net. 


Prospectus containing one of the 
9 Plates post free on application. 


Eminent Dutch Painters 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the most 
eminent Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth 
Century. Based on the work of John Smith, 
by C. HorsTEDE DE GROOT. Translated and 
Edited by Epwarp G. Hawke. In 10 vols. 
Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. VIII—Jan van Goyen—Jan van der Heyden 
—and Jan Wijnants. 


The attention of collectors is specially drawn to the fact 
that this volume contains the first catalogue ever made of 
the many important works of Van Goyen. 


NEW KIPLING PICTURE BOOK 


Songs of the Sea 


From Rudyard Kipling’s Verse. With illustra- 
tions in colour, and headings and tail-pieces by 
DONALD MAXWELL. I5s. net. 

Also a large paper edition. Limited to 500 
copies, and each copy signed by Mr Kipling. 
Demy 4to. £3 3s. net. 

Macmillans’ ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIS 

post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


HUUUILIIUAALUIUUULTUL LULU 


The Letters of 
VINCENT VAN GOGH 
to his Brother (1872-1886) 


With a Memoir by his sister-in law, J. VAN GOGH- 
BONGER. Two volumes. With 146 illustrations, 63/- net. 


Times: ‘‘ They are intensely dramatic in 
their revelation of a man of genius who, 
knowing by intuition that time was short for 
him, struggled, like a brave adventurer, to 
master his art and record his experience 
and ideals.” 


HISTORY OF THE MERTON ABBEY 
TAPESTRY WORKS founded by William 
Morris By H. C. MARILLIER. 


Six plates in colour and 23 in half-tone 7/6 net. 


By the same Author. 


“CHRISTIE’S,” 1766 to 1925 


With Photogravure frontispiece ; a double-page Cartoon 
by MAX BEERBOHM ; 4 other plates in Colour and 
16 in Monochrome Collotype. 42/- net. 


LOST LONDON 


Pictured by J. CROWTHER. 

Described by E,. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
With 60 full-page reproductions of drawings made between 
1879 and 1887, of which 24 are in full Colour and 
36 in Monochrome Collotype. 63/- net 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGRAVING & ETCHING: 


from the Fifteenth Century to the year 1914 
Illustrated. Third Edition. By A.M.HIND. 42/- net. 
10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2 


HHMI ULL 


Reproductions of the Complete 
Woodcuts of Albrecht Durer 


Edited by Dr. Wit11 Kurtu (Custodian in the Kupferstich- 
kabinett, Berlin). Introduction by Campbell Dodgson, 
Esq., M.A. (Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British 
Museum). Approximately 350 woodcuts are reproduced, 
every device of modern technique being used, in order that the 
wealth of creation, to be found in the work of this versatile 
artist, may be presented in a worthy form. Folio size, 
Limited Edition: 250in Buckram, 250 in Portfolio. A pros- 
pectus will be sent if desired. £7 10s. Ready December. 


The Magic Flute 


Marginal Sketches to Mozart’s Manuscript reproduced in 
etchings by Max Srevocr. The fancies presented are 
distinguished by their imaginative quality and variety, the 
themes chosen ranging from the idyllic to the terrible. 
47 Reproductions bound in book-form. Cloth, Royal 4to. 
21s. Od., postage 6d. 


Etchings of Anders Zorn 


By Lane. Illustrated with over 100 reproductions. With 
Index to their Values. A handy and attractive record for 
the Collector. ~ 20s., postage 6d. 


Pen Drawing and Pen 


Draughtsmen : 


Their Work and Methods. By PENNELL. ~ Includes more 
than 400 reproductions of the most notable pen drawings 
of the past and the present day. For the lover of illustra- 
tions, the student, and the collector of books. 4to cloth. 
Published £7 7 0 net, offered, in brand new condition, at 
£3 3 0, post free. Quote offer 233. 


Deferred Payments can be arranged for all books—New and Second-hand, 


FOYLES for BOOKS 
on Fine and Applied Arts 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD., 119-125 CuHArtnc Cross ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. (GERRARD 9310) 
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FOUNDED IN 1908 BY E. GORDON CRAIG 


h \ > A COPY 


Theatre with the New. It is a rich storehouse of 

information on Theatre Construction, Theatre History 
and Literature, on Acting, Scenography, Lighting and 
Costume—on the Old Traditions and the New Movement, 
It publishes rare old Prints, splendid Architectural and 
Topographical Plans and Modern Scenic Designs. 


The OCTOBER-DECEMBER Number 


contains, among many interesting features, 


a series of hitherto unknown 
Plans of Early Italian Theatres 


accompanied by Notes by 


BRUNO BRUNELLI, GORDON CRAIG, 
W. J. LAWRENCE and ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


“What wonderful work THE MASK is doing, 
continually it ts discovering something new .. . 
it now comes forward with this veritable treasure 
trove . . . . These plans ave an education in 
themselves.” ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 


ik E MASK since 1908 has striven to unite the Old 


SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 
to the London Representative: 
T. JOHN GLOVER, 61 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


or direct to 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS, BOX 444, FLORENCE, ITALY 


MASK 
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THE ART OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


By LEONARD RICHMOND, R.O.I., R.B.A. 


Foint Author of “The Technique of Water Colour Painting” and “ The Artof 
Painting in Pastel.” 


(THE author of this book is so well known as an artist, and as an art teacher, that an 
announcement of a new work by him is bound to be of interest to all concerned with 
Art. Recently in collaboration with Mr. J. Littlejohns, R.B.A., Mr. Richmond produced 
The Technique of Water Colour Painting, which has enjoyed a magnificent success. 

In this book Mr. Richmond deals with landscape painting in its fundamentals, and 
discusses the three media of WATER CoLouR, O1Ls, and PASTEL, in connection with 
landscape. The explanations are freely illustrated throughout. 


q The Author’s work has been exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
Paris Salon, International Society, Pastel Society, &c. 


The beautiful colour plates with which the book is freely illustrated will appeal 
very strongly to all lovers of landscape art. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK—Size 10} ins. by 8ins. cloth gilt, with — price ner 
35 FULL-PAGE COLOUR PLATES and many other 


illustrations - - - : 2 - E : 2 25/. 


Special limited De Luxe Edition—Signed Copies with extra 
plate and handsome binding - - - - 2 & “ 42) - 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
PENCIL DRAWING 


By BOROUGH JOHNSON, R.B.C. 
Formerly Art Professor at Bedford College, London. 


ME BOROUGH JOHNSON has had the honour of having many of his studies included 
in notable art galleries and museums and is an Exhibitor and Silver Medallist for 
Portraits at Paris Salons, Royal Academy, New Gallery, International Society, etc. It is 
certain that this book will be regarded as a classical work on pencil drawing. There 
are 70 full-page pencil plates in the book, and many instructional drawings interspersed 
in the text. 

Very great care has been taken to reproduce the pictures so as to obtain the nearest 
possible resemblance to the original drawings. 

FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE DRAWING are fully dealt with and freely illustrated. Qoice wer 


BEAUTIFULLY PRODUCED —Size 104 ins. by 8 ins. cloth gilt 21! 
with 70 FULL-PAGE PLATES of finely reproduced drawings - ce 


Special limited De Luxe Edition—Signed Copies with additional / 
plate and very handsome binding -. - - - - Die 


Obtainable through a Bookseller, Artist’s Colourman, or direct 


q Detailed prospectuses with Specimen Plates will 
be sent post free on application to the Publishers 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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( WILLEBEEK CHILDREN’S BOOKS \ 


Two Nursery Rhyme Books 


5s. Od. 
5s. Od. 


Little People 
The Children’s Corner 


Baby’s Diary 
Designed to contain a record of all the events of 
the first years of Baby’s life, which are so full of 
interest, but which in after years are so difficult 


to recall. 
Elegantly bound in Pink or Blue Cloth 10s. Od. 
Schumann’s Piano Album of 

Children’s pieces 4s. Od. 


Illustrated in Colour 


H. Willebeek Le Mair 


PRINTED IN ENGLAND 


Three Nursery Song Books 


With Music 
Our Old Nursery Rhymes 6 Tob SOds 
Little Songs of long ago af Zs. 6d. 


Old Dutch Nursery Rhymes .. 6s. Od. 


Six Little Nursery Rhyme Books 


Grannie’s Little Rhyme Book ..  —2s. Od. 
Mother’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Auntie’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Nursie’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Daddy’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Baby’s Little Rhyme Book i? eee saauds 


Eleven Sets of Children’s Postcards 
Each set of 12 cards 1s. 6d. 


AUGENER Letd., 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, W.1 
XY DAVID McKAY, 604-608 South Washington Square, Philadelphia, U.S.A 
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DRAWING PENS. 


| 


ASSORTED DRAWING PENS OARD No, 2466. 


Specially made for 1/6 
Artists. 12 Assorted Pens / 


Twelve assorted Gillott Drawing Pens on card for 1/6. 
Every Pen a superb Gillott production—made from the 
finest materials. Beautifully finished—flexible—with a 
point for every class of work. Of all Stationers, Artists’ 
Colourmen. 1/6a card, or post freefrom Jos.Gillott for 1 ea 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
DRAWING PENS 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Ltd. 
Pen Makers to His Majesty the King § 
Victoria Works, Birmingham 
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RUSKIN POTTERY 


for artistic homes 


Unsurpassed for Exquisite 
Colourings, Design C” Texture 


THE 


“ HIGH TEMPERATURE” 
SANG de BOEUF 
PEACH BLOOM 
Crushed Strawberry 
etc. are much sought 
after by collectors 


SOLD BY THE BEST RETAILERS 
OF BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


AND NAME OF NEAREST AGENT ON 
APPLICATION TO SOLE MAKERS 


W. HOWSON TAYLOR, SMETHWICK 
ESTABLISHED 1898 


? CHRISTMAS GIFTS ? 


BOOKS ARE IDEAL FOR THE PURPOSE 


Choosing a present is a difficult matter. Solve the difficulty by 
giving something of permanent beauty and interest—an illus- 
trated book or a subscription for a year to Creative Art magazine, 
which will arrive each month as a reminder of your friendship. 


The two illustrations 
reproduced below are 
from Flemish Painting 
and The Woodcut of 
To-Day respectively. 
Both books make 
charming and appro- 
priate gifts. Further 
details of these and 
other books will be 


he: price; in 
cloth, is $3.50, 
andin wrappers, 
$2.50. 


The Publishers will save you all trouble by executing any orders you may send them 
for gifts to your friends. All you need do is to fill in the order form below as indicated. 


found on pages x, 
xxiii-xxviii and xxxii. 
Modern Gardens is a 
book that makes an 
appeal to all garden 
lovers. It contains 
eight colour plates 
and one hundred and 
eighty monotone illus- 
trations. 


Al 
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ORDER FORM 


Please send the following Books 


To 


With the greeting herewith. I enclose cheque 


for 


Name 


Address 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI, Inc., 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


With the Season’s 
Greetings and Best 
Wishes from 


SPORT @ EHEDS I21Ges 


were the two main themes of the great French painter, Edgar Degas. His pictures of the 
ballet are famous the world over, and he was inspired by the colour and movement of the 
race-course to paint sporting subjects as no one else has painted them. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF EDGAR DEGAS, by J. B. Manson, gives in one sumptuous 
volume a record of his career, an authoritative list of his principal works, and reproductions 
of many of his masterpieces. 


‘ 
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“The Start’? Edgar Dega 


PAINTINGS : PASTELS : DRAWINGS : PRINTS =) SCULPIURE 
FRONTISPIECE IN HAND-PRINTED PHOTOGRAVURE 
80 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS : 8 IN COLOUR 
MEDIUM QUARTO : IN HANDSOME BINDING 
LIMITED EDITION. 


Albert €& Charles Boni, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ORDER FORM OVERLEAF 
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The 


Craftsman’s Choice 


A. W. Faber “ Castell’? Pencils are known by Artists 
and Craftsmen everywhere as the finest Pencils in the 
world. If you would know why, you must use them, 
fee] their easy smoothness, feel in your fingers a tool 
made by craftsmen for craftsmen. Choose “Castell”’ 
and you will have made a craftsman’s choice. 


Of finest Graphite in sixteen accurately graded degrees 
from 6B to 8H, there’s a “Castell”’ for every pencil 
purpose. Price 6d. each, 5/3 a dozen. Sold by 
Artists’ Colourmen, Stationers, etc., all over the world. 


A. W. FABER 


CASTELL 


SOLE 
MANUFACCURERS:- 


WER 
BALSCON 
mech. | 
SPRINGFIELD | 

Mis, § 
MAIDSTONE, 


KENT. 


SOLE SALES 
REPRESENCATIVES- 


H.REEVE 
ANGEL & 
C2 LCD. 
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P PERMEN City 7413 
LONDON (3 Lincs) 
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This watermark is visible in every genuine 


shect by holding the paper to the light. 


Genuine— DRAWING PAPERS HAND MADE 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL DRAWING OFFICE STATIONERS & ARUSTS COLOLLRMEN 
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THE GOLDEN HIND 
MODEL SHIPS 
AND 
ARMOUR 
Large selection. 
Illustrated Catalogue 2]- 
MUCHMORE’S GALLERY 


92 & 93 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1 


Harvey Nichols & Co., Ltd. 


of paienteosiors 
Farsisking Fabrics 


Exclusive design in Jacobean 

Print on a Union Cloth (60% 

linen), 31 inches wide, 3/6 per 
yard. 


| 
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Arthur S. Wainwright & Poole 


185 Warstone Lane, Birmingham 


make a Speciality of 
Inexpensive Stones for Art Workers 
"OPALS OF ALL GRADES AND COLOURS 


Turquoise Pearl Blisters 
Chrysoprase Turq. Matrix 
Cornelian Beryls 

Sapphires Lapis Lazuli 


@ An assortment of inexpensive stones as supplied to many of 
the Art Schools in the U.K. will be sent on approval. Some 
guide for prices, sizes and colours should be given. 


PLEASE SEND REFERENCE WITH FIRST APPLICATION 


Emeralds Rubies 
Agates Pearls 
Moonstone Jade 
Aquamarines ; 


WHISTLER’S 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE 


AQUATINT IN COLOUR 


Proofs £3 36 Prints £1 11 6 


MUCHMORE’S GALLERY | | 


92 & 93 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1 


Colour Facsimiles. 


Largest collection in London. 
Price List post free. 


BRONZES 
ANTIQUE & MODERN 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
post free. 


MUCHMORE’S GALLERY 


92 & 93 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 1 


BIRMINGHAM 


RUSKIN GALLERIES 
| Chamberlain Sq., Edmund St. 
(Opposite City Art Gallery) 
| ANTIQUES & WORKS of ART 
FINE ETCHINGS & WOOD- 
| GUTS, ARTISTIC PICTURE 
FRAMING & GILDING 


Tel 1979 Central Proptr John Gibbins 


t) 4 


RINERuCO MUNCHEN 


@ MODERNE BELEUGHHTUNG @ 
STOBERL STR 15 


Specialists in Electric Light 
Fittings and Artistic Metalwork 


ee 


ARCHIVEGE 


HERMANN R. DURR 
Certified Engineer 


6, ELISE NS PRN G Neha 


BUILDING AND DECORATION 


FINE ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELS IN WOOD 


EXCAVATION 


AND HISTORICAL 


RECONSTRUCTION 


References : Residenz-Museum, Munich 


Konig Ludwig IJ-Museum d 
Herrenchiemsee 


Realistic 
Hand-Carved 
& Painted 
Animals in 


correct 
proportion. 
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Prices from 
6d. to 3/6 
each. 
Write for 
illustrated 
list. 
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Wintertime is 
Sketching time 


By Percy V. Bradshaw. 


(Founder and Principal of the 
Press Art School.) 


Why not make worth-while use of the long evenings this Winter ? 
: ake up Sketching! Sketching will bring joy and interest 
into your leisure hours in a way that no other Hobby can do. 


AW 


WWF 


Don’t think that Sketching is a gift possessed only by a few lucky 

people. Sketch ng can be taught. If youreally wish to learn, I can 

teach you in a way that, from the very beginning, will make every 
minute you devote to it a happy one. 


You will start with simple outlines from 
Nature and pass by easy stages to subjects 
calling for more skill. Almost before you are 
aware of it, you will find yourself making 
happy little character studies of things about 
the house, your pets, your friends. With 
pencil and sketchbook “the hours will pass 
away untold, nor will you wish to pass them 
otherwise.” 


Works at NEASDEN 
LONDON, N.W. 10 


OQ I S QUIEN WNH 
WR STN VES SAR BON RPENCIS 
WS WS SSS SS 


My methods are unique, and so is the success 
which has attended them. For over twenty- 
one years I have been teaching Drawing by 
Post. During that time | have trained many 
of our most famous Illustrators. In my files 
are lettters from men and women in all parts 
of the world who have found a new interest 


| 

| in life through my Courses — many of them 
| lucrative careers. 
i} 


For the absolute Beginner, or for the young ambitious Artist 
seeking professional success, my Courses offer a training which is 


COLOI IR 6¢ | ELLS 9) | | sincere, thorough and demonstrably successful. Pupils receive 
o individual tuition, Every kind of Drawing is covered. Fees may 


| be paid by easy instalments and there are no binding clauses. 
CLIFFORD MILBURN If Sketching interests you, or if you feel that 
you are not getting the most out of your 
: spare time, pane & my 
rospectus. It tells you 
POSTER ARTISTS’ COLOURS Sir Ye eee 
are the colours ‘‘par excellence’’ for all poster and show- what they have done. It 
card work. They create enthusiasm and the desire to will show you how sim 
produce something that will ‘ tell.” . ... and they can. ple, how really fascina- 
Milburn poster colours are mixed as the professional would ting Sketching can be, 
have them mixed: perfectly smooth. They are free from when correctly taught. - 
“‘tackiness,” and dry with a ‘‘matt’’ effect. Further, the Address: Percy V. Bradshaw, 
pigments are pure and truly brilliant. THE PRESS ART SCHOOL 
- Supplied in wide-mouthed glass jars, and in tubes. > (Dept. S. 167 ), 
They are not waterproof. Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23 
Colour Chart forwarded immediately on request. 
85 FLEET STREET, 184a OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. : Ww.c.l. 


Gray & Co, V Old Chinese Curios and Works of Art 


Clo‘sonné and Canton Enamel of Cabinets, Mirrors, Bookcases, etc. 


: every description; Carved Red Large stock of Chinese Vase, 
m4 eee > ee Old Chinese and Plate and Bowl stands; Chinese 


LONDON W. 1 Mongol Rugs; Large stock of Jade Trees ; Chinese Glass Trees 
: small Porcelain, Snuff Bottles, and Flowers ; Carved Stone Pen- 
etc.; Peking carved Glass Bowls, dants ; Chinese carved Blackwood 


A HONG Plates and Dishes; Coramandel Furniture ; Chinese Silk Shawls, 
KONG and Red Lacquer Screens, Brocades and Embroideries. 


Be All Special quotations for import orders, Furniture, Carpets, etc., can be designed to 
SHANGHAI oe 


suit customers’ special requirements and made in China and under the supervision 


of our own resident buyer. 


y 

= ade We supply some of the keenest houses in London 
— = and invite the trade to compare our prices 
B)47 PEKING 

V.P. 


Our new Catalogre is now in the press and we shall be pleased to send you acopy. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ALARCON, PEDRO ANTONIO DE. 

“The Three-cornered Hat’’; trans. by Martin 
Armstrong ; with illus. by Norman Tealby. 
12s. 6d. net. (Gerald Howe.) 

ART PRICES CURRENT. 

“Art Prices Current’’; with indexes to the 
names of the artists, engravers and collectors : 
October, 1926—July, 1927. Compiled by H. G. 
T. Cannons. 42s. (Art Trade Press.) 

BAKER, MARGARET. 

“The Lost Merbaby’”’; with pictures by Mary 
Baker. 3s.6d.net. (TI. Werner Laurie.) 

BARKER, ALDRED F., M.Sc. 

“The Prospective Development of Peru as a 
Sheep-breeding and Wool-growing Country ”’; 
illus. with photographs by Col. R. J. Stordy. 
(Leeds: Jowett & Sowry, Ltd.) 

BELLoc, H. 

“Hills and the Sea”’; 
by Donald Maxwell. 

CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. 
“Troilus and Criseyde’’; ed. by Arundell Del 
Re; with wood engravings by Eric Gill. 225 
copies. 210s. (Golden Cockerel Press.) 

DEPT. OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 
“The Natural Lighting of Picture Galleries.” 
1s. 6d. net. (H.M.S.0.)) 

DryAD HANDICRAFTS. 

“Leather Bags and Purses’’; by Elsie Mochrie. 
3s. 6d. “Stencil Printing’’; by Maxwell Arm- 
field. 5s. ‘‘ Raffia Work on Canvas’; by 
Elsie Mochrie. 38. 6d. ‘“‘ Dryad Pattern Sheet, 
Nos. 23 and 24.” 6d. each. ‘‘ Dryad Designs 
for Stencilling.”’ 1s. 6d. . (Leicester: Dryad 
Handicrafts.) 

ECCLESIASTICUS. 

“ Ecclesiasticus ; or The Wisdom of Jesus, the 
,son of Sirach’’; with illus. by Violet Brunton, and 
anintro. by C. Lewis Hind. 25s. net. (John Lane.) 

FIGURE DRAWINGS, 

“ Fifty Figure Drawings’’; a selected group 
submitted to the Fifty Best Drawing Jury. 5s. 
net. (John Lane.) 

FLETCHER, B. J. 

‘ Right. Making: a Lecture on the Principles of 
Design.”’ 6d. (Design and Industries Association.) 

FORMIEDER Co sbenGs 
“The Stones of Italy ’’; 
Author. 20s. net. 

Furst, HERBERT. 
“The Art of Still-Life Painting.”’ Illus. (‘‘ Uni- 
versal Art Series.”’) 21s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 

GERARD, JOHN. 

“SGerard’s Herball’’; the Essence thereof distilled 
by Marcus Woodward; from the edition of Th. 
Johnson, 1636. Illus. 21st. net. (Gerald Howe.) 

ELAVELE b= Be 
“Indian Architecture; its Psychology, Structure 
and History, from the first Muhammadan Invasion 


with 16 illus. in colour 
15s. net. (Methuen.) 


illus. in colour by the 
(A. & C. Black.) 


to the present day.’ Illus. 2nd ed. 42s. net. 
(John Murray.) 

HAYDON, BENJAMIN ROBERT. 
“Autobiography and Memoirs, 1786-1846”’; 
ed. by Alexander P. D. Penrose, M.A. 12s. 6d. 


ete Bells) 
HEINE, HEINRICH. 
‘“ Florentine Nights ’’; trans. by Charles Godfrey 
Leland ; with 12 illus. in colour by Felix de Gray. 
25s. net. (Methuen.) 
Hopp#, E. O. 
“ Romantic America’”’; 
(Berlin: Wasmuth.) 
HURLIMANN, MARTIN. 
“Picturesque France’’; 304 photos., with intro. 
by Paul Valéry. (Berlin: Wasmuth.) 
KIPLING, RUDYARD. 
“Songs of the Sea, from Rudyard Kipling’s 
Verse’’; illus. by Donald Maxwell. 15s. net. 
(Macmillan.) 


304 photos. and intro. 
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LONDON OMNIBUS. 
“A London Omnibus ”’ [a miscellany of extracts. 
relating to London]; illus. 2s. 6d. net. (Chatto. 
and Windus.) 
MAtory, Sir THomAsS. 
‘‘Le Morte Darthur,” in modernized spelling ; 
illus. by Aubrey Beardsley; with intro. by 
Professor John Rhys, and a note on Aubrey 
Beardsley by Aymer Vallance. 1,600 copies. 
42s. net. (Dent) 
MATHER, FRANK JEWETT, JUNR. 
‘“A History of Modern Painting, from Goya to 
Picasso.”’ Illus. 16s. net. (Stanley Paul.) 
MOoONOGRAFJE ARTYSTYCZNE. 
‘““Monografje Artystyczne”’ ; vols. 
(Warsaw : Gebethnera i Wolffa.) 
OsmMonD, Percy H. 


XI.-XV~ 


‘‘Paolo Veronese: his Career and Work”; with 

95 illus. 25s. (Sheldon Press.) ° 
PRART NieAS 

‘“ Over the Moon ”’ ; illus. in colour by the Author. 

10s. 6d. net. (A. & C. Black.) 


RABELAIS, FRANGOIS. 

“Complete Works’; trans. by Sir Thomas. 
Urquhart and Peter Motteux ; intro. by J. Lewis. 
May ; illus. by Frank C. Papé. 2 vols. 50s. net. 
(John Lane.) 

ike 1D). : 
‘‘Less Eminent Victorians’; illus. 6s. net 
(Peter Davies.) 

RIDDER, A. DE AND W. DEONNA. 

“Art in Greece”; trans. by V_ Cs Comma 
with 92 illus. 21s. net. (Kegan Paul.) 

RUSSELL) A. EN. 

“ Architecture.” Ilus. (“Simple Guide ~~ 
Series.) 7s. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus. 

RUTTER, FRANK. 

“Since I was Twenty-five.” 12s. net. (Constable.), 

SHEPARD, ERNEST H. 

“Fun and Fantasy: a Book of Drawings” ; 
intro. by A. A. Milne. 10s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

SYMONDS, R. W. 

“The Present State of Old English Furniture.’” 
New ed. Illus. 21s. net. (Duckworth.) 

TABOR, MARGARET E. 

“Round the British Museum : 
Guide’ ; with 23 illus, “5s; net. 

TAYLOR, RACHEL ANNAND. 
“Leonardo the Florentine: a Study in Per-— 
sonality ’’; illus. 31s.6d. (Richards Press.) 

THomson, Mrs. LESLIE. 
“Jean Francois Miller.”’ 
(Sheldon Press.) 

VAN Dyke, JOHN C. : 
“The Rembrandt Drawings and Etchings; with. 
Critical Reassignments to Pupils and Followers.’” 
Illus, 63s. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

WALTON, IZAAK AND CHARLES COTTON. 

“The Compleat Angler; ed. by John Major; illus. 
from engravings on wood by E. Fitch Daglish,. 
F.Z.S. 42s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

WARD, SARITA. 

“A Valiant Gentleman: being the Biography of 
Herbert Ward, Artist and Man of Action’’; with. 
32 illus. 18s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 

WIEBEL, RICHARD. 

“Das Schrottentor: Kulturhistorische Auslegung, 
des Portalbildwerkes der St. Jacobskirche in. 
Regensburg.” Illus. (Augsburg: Benno Filser.) 

WORRINGER, WILHELM. 
* Pormein Gothic =: 
intro. by Herbert Read. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

WriGHt, JOHN DuTTON. 
“Sincerity in Art: a Memoir of John Dutton. 
Wright.” (West Kirby: privately printed.) 


a Beginner’s. 
(Methuen.) 


Tlus. 2s. 6d. net. 


authorised trans., ed. with. 
Illus. 12s. 6d. net. 
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The Perfect Pencil 


In 17 degrees. Obtainable from Drawing Material Dealers, Stationers, 
Stores, etc., each 4d.; Dozen 3/9; Six Dozen 21/- ; One Gross 40/- 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 29, Kingsway, LONDON, W.C. 2 


-and art student should learn 


Pot Boilers 


O secure life-long economic 
independence every artist 


the technique of commercial art. 
This will not only develop 
enormously his flair for ‘ genre’ 
subjects. It will also enable 
him to go on working at his own 
chosen sphere in art for just as 
long as may be necessary to 
achieve success. 
Moreover commercial art (advertisement illus- 
trations, magazine drawings, poster designing, 
etc.), become more interesting every day. To 
learn it in the fokn Hassall Way is a delightful 
experience. The unique Postal Course devised 
by John Hassall r.1. forces students to develop 
powers of which they themselves are unconscious. 
Send to-day a copy of the 
above drawing or a specimen 
of original work and you will 
receive free of charge (1) 
Expert Advice (2) A hand- 
some Brochure explaining 
the John Hassall Course. 
a%\ Write to 
ee Mr. John Hassall R.L., 


Principal, 


The John Hassall Correspondents Art School, 


Copy this sketch 
for free criticism. 


» For 
Rapid 


Beautiful 
Work 


~ For speedy and efficient drawing in 
water-colour and black-and-white, 
shading and colouring plans, re-touching 


and colouring photographs the Aerograph 

is ideal. 
Exquisite gradations of tone, perfect finish, and 
wonderful luminosity of colour are some of the 
results obtained by the use of the Aerograph. 


TRADE MARK 


Used all over the World British from the First 
Catalogue and Particulars free from 


THE AEROGRAPH CO., LTD. 


43 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 


Dent. 695 H, St. Albans. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION 
01S0O ASOUWIYd ANOHda TAL 


RHIND’S LIQUID 
ETCHING GROUNDS 


USED BY MOST EMINENT ETCHERS 


COPPER & ZINC PLATES OF BEST QUALITY, COATED OR 

UNCOATED. MANUFACTURER OF ETCHING AND WooD 

ENGRAVING MATERIALS AND TOOLS, ALL OF ,THE 
BEST ENGLISH MAKE. 


W. Y. RHIND 


69 GLOUCESTER ROAD, REGENT'S PARK 
LONDON, N.W, 
Nearest Tube Stations: Chalk Farm and Camden Town 
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TRADE MARK 


Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS’ OIL & WATER COLOURS 


TEMPERA COLOURS 
POSTER  COL@UORS 
ARTISTS’ 
CANVAS 


ARTISTS! 
Moist Waler Caleur 


COBALT BLUE 


REEVES & SONS, LTD.., ba:ston.tonpon, £.8 


(CONNELL 


83, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


NO. 639 
SILVER ASH TRAY 
£1 10 0 


SONS, LTD. 


BRUSHES 


SKETCH BOOKS 
and BLOCKS, Etc. 


Est. 1766 


pir 
i || 
Cie (ZV es 

LUAU 


REEVES 


r 


1 ) 

| 
KERMILION h 
IM/NNOBER MITTEH 
YERMILLON MOYER 
I ERMELLON MED! Mi 


ARTISTS OIL COLOU 


JUNTA Ur 


ASHWIN STREET 


Telephone: City o198 
Established 1803 


\X JITH_ the approach of 
Christmas time comes 
again the quest for suitable 
and appropriate gifts; and 
what better than Hand 
Hammered, Oxydised Silver 
or Silver on Copper. Dis- 
tinctive, unique, and 
beautifully made, it is 
certain to gain appreciation. 


Eillustrate a few suitable 

and inexpensive articles 
and should be delighted to 
send you a copy of otr 
Catalogue—Post Free. 


———————— 


NO. 1697 


NO. 660 

SILVER SUGAR NO, 2491 SILVER ON COPPER STAND 
DREDGER SILVER ON COPPER BOWL LARGE SIZE. = =" =2203 755 
£27 12 96 £3730 SMALL SIZE - = £2.95 6 
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ENGLISH PEWTER MADE BY 
LIBERTYxCO, 


a 


No. 81 


No. 81 


Coffee- Set 
(hammered) 
=e a Capacity 1} pints No. 60 
_ Biscuit Box three pieces Candlestick 
4 ins. high. 38/6 £3 7 6 7ins. long. 22/6 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


LIBERTYsCOREGENT ST,LONDON wl 


BY APPOINTMENT TO FACTORY FOUNDED IN 
HIS MAJESTY KING 1779 BY QUEEN JULIANE 

GEOR NesQetee 
ORGE V. me MARIE OF DENMARK 


[eee 
TRAQE MARK 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN 


Beware of imitations. All genuine Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain bears the mark of the THREE BLUE LINES 


Below List of our authorized Agents: 


LONDON ~ OWN DEPOT, 2, OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


ar Messrs. Harrods Ltd., Knizhtsbridge, S.W.1 

i Maple & Co., Ltd., Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 
ABERDEEN a A, & J. Smith, 191, Union Street 
BaTH *) P. E. Mallory, 1, Bridge Street 
BELFAST John Magee, 4, Donegall Sq. West 


BirMINGHAM The Graves Gallery, 44, Cherry Street 
BRADFORD Messrs. Manoah Rhodes & Sons, Ltd., 4/6, North Parade 


BrIGHTON an Shorland Fookes, 16/17, bast Street 
CHELTENHAM ~ R. F. Beard, Ltd., Sandringham House Promenade 
DumrriEs ‘ Edward Ewen, 143, High Street 
EDINBURGH + J. Ford & Co., 47, George Street 
CHRISTMAS PLATE, 1927. i 4 Taylor & Brown, 121a, George Street 
; : GLAscow . R. Stewart, Ltd., 2/4, Buchanan Street 
PRICE 12/6 ; HuLi 4 R. P. Carmichael & Co., Ltd., 8/10, George Street 
~ Keswick a Treeby & Bolton 
tee = Joe ve ye Hee 
s 2 \ EEDS =) earce ons, Ltd., bon treet 
A similar plate has been made every year — Lricester ¢ ee Markee Fee 


: . LIvERPOOL ” -W? Litherland & Sons, 23/25, Bold Street 
since 1908. Earlier Plates are never re- MANCHESTER ae Finnigans, Ltd., 123/125, Deansgate 


j j NewcastLe-on-TYNE Messrs. The Northern Goldsmith Co., Blackett St. 
produced, but some are still obtainable at NorwicuH Messrs. Winsor Bishop & Co., 41/3, London Street 


1 NotTTINGHAM * Smart & Brown, Ltd., 5/9, Bridlesmith Gate 
enhanced PELCES SHEFFIELD The Horner Galleries, 2, Church Street 
Salat ens Messrs. T. oe 203, ae Street 
. i . H. Wi & Co. 
Our Illustrated Brochure will be sent on request. NVonhce = Alddige Bik. 35, Wavilick Street 
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Educational 


NM 


THE GROSVENOR SCHOOL of MODERN ART =“ 
Principal; IAIN MACNAB, A.R.E. 


eine cae Construction and Ornament. i % : aL SPECIAL TERMS TO ARTISTS 

FRANK RUTTER, B.A., Lectures on Modern Painters. 

= CLAUDE FLIGHT, R.B.A., Lino Cuts. WISHING TO WORK FROM 
MISS C. M. STOCKDALE, Figure and Animal Modelling. LIFE WITHOUT TUITION 
S. DAWSON TAYLOR, Lithography. 


DRAWING — PAINTING — MODELLING — ILLUSTRATION Pee: 
ETCHING — AQUATINT — BLOCK PRINTING— LITHOGRAPHY, Day and Evening Classes 


WOOD ENGRAVING &c. Residential accommodation arranged for Students. 


VICTORIA 1972 33 WARWICK SQUARE, Wvietoria’station) LONDON, S.W.1 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD ART SCHOOLS 


29 ELM TREE ROAD, N.W.8. 


Principal: FREDERICK D. WALENN. Assistant Teacher: LEONARD FULLER, AnD STAFF 
(Silver Medallist. Paris Salon, 1927.) 


Under the Patronage of Members of the Royal Academy and other eminent artists. 


THE SCHOOLS PROVIDE A COMPLETE COURSE OF TRAINING IN ART, INCLUDING ELEMENTARY, ANTIQUE, 
STILL LIFE, LIFE (FIGURE AND COSTUME), ILLUSTRATION, POSTER, ANATOMY AND COMPOSITION 


Students specially prepared for the free studentships at the Royal Academy Schools. Since March, five students have 
been sent in and four of these admitted on probation. 


SPECIAL CLASSES ror DRAwiInG FoR REPRODUCTION, DESIGN AND LETTERING AND FASHION DRAWING. STUDENTS MAY 
ENTER AT ANY TIME AND THEIR TERM COUNTS FROM THE DAY OF ENTRANCE. ALL APPLICATIONS TO BE MADE TO THE PRINCIPAL 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ART 


STRATFORD STUDIOS, STRATFORD ROAD, KENSINGTON, W. 8. 
Directors: JOHN HASSALL, R.I. FRANK EASTMAN, Gold Mediallist. 


DAY CLASSES 


Portrait Painting: RICHARD JACK, R.A Poster and Commercial Design : JOHN HASSALL, R.I. 
Drawing and Painting from the Figure and Still Life: FRANK EASTMAN. Miniature Painting: M. EASTMAN 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY TELEPHONE: WESTERN 3061 


The POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL of ART, Regent St. 
HeapMasTEeR: G. P, GASKELL, R.B.A., R.E. 


Life Classes—H. WATSON, R.W.S. Design—H. G. THEAKER, R.B.A., AR.CA. 
Landscape & Still Life—G. H. LENFESTEY, R.B.A., A.R.C.A. | Modelling—H. BROWNSWORD, A.R.B.S., A. 


Full courses of training for students intending to become 
Painters, Sculptors, Book Illustrators, Designers or Art Teachers 


LIFE CLASSES (Figure and Costume), for Men and Women, are held every day and every evening (except ara 

MODELLING LIFE CLASSES, six times weekly. Classes in DESIGN, FIGURE COMPOSITION, DRAWING FOR 

REPRODUCTION, etc., every day and every evening. A Special Scnonbocetha School is devoted to the study of 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


Prospectus on Application to the Director of Education, The Polytechnic, 307-311 Regent Street, W. 


“THE BYAM-SHAW SCHQDL 


or DRAWING AND PAINTING ~ 


FERNEST JACKSON prawinc CHARLES SHANNON RA. PAINTING 
Telephone: Park 4975 Prospectus on Application 
- 70, CAMPDEN ST. CHURCH ST., KENSINGTON, W 8. 
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This offer holds good until we have secured our 
quota of new working Members. The demand 
for decorated art Novelties is enormous and is 
steadily increasing. There are BIG CASH 
PROFITS in Arts and Crafts for anyone who 
likes to try. This absorbing occupation is so 
fascinating that it could scarcely be called work at 
all. Imagine the pleasure in decorating quaint 
wooden novelties with brilliant harmonising colours, 
or in making up useful articles from Leather and 
modelling rich designs upon them. Think of mak- 
ing a Leather Bag, perhaps only a few hours’ work, 
and realising a profit of 30/- or £2. YOU CAN 
DO IT—it is being done every day by others. 


The Association of Homecrafts Studios is an organisation with 
members in every part of the World. Members conduct their 
own studios, end are taught Leather Craft, Pewter Work, 
Lampshade Making and Decorating, Wood Painting and 
Enamelling, Gesso, Batik and many other highly interesting 
and profitable crafts. Members are shown how to sell their 
wares to the large shops and also how to set up delightful and 
money-making Arts and Crafts Studios of their own. 


MORE MEMBERS WANTED !heAsso- 


ciation 
purchases the latest fashionable novelties and craft materials 
for its members in English and Foreign markets. We 
want more members to enable us to buy supplies in still 
greater quantities, thereby reducing the cost at which novelties 
for decorating can be supplied to our associate workers. As a 
special inducement we are offering tools and materials FREE OF 


EXTRA CHARGE if you enrol at once. 


NO TALENT NEEDED foudcr' 


have to be 
able to originate designs in order to be successful. That is all 
done for you. The Association retains experienced artists who 
are constantly evolving new and original designs and colour 
schemes, which are furnished to members by means of full-size 
working diagrams and colour charts. Every design is drawn 


Come to the Exhibition of Members’ Work—Admission Free— 
at 94 PETTY FRANCE, ST. JAMES’ PARK UNDERGROUND 
. STATION, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Fale 
Equipments for 
pracising 
LEATHER: RAFFIA‘ 
WOOD PAINTING: 
PEWTER? GESSO.‘ 
LAMPSHADES?: 
BATIK: SEALING: 
WAX CRAFT — 
STENCILLING— 


PICTURE TINTING: 
etc. cfc 


DO YOU WANT A PLEASANT WAY OF MAKING 
MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME AT HOME? The Association 
of Homecrafts Studios now makes it possible for you to earn money 
in your own home in fascinating Arts and Crafts. Read our offer 


to provide TOOLS and MATERIALS. 


specially for the decoration of some particular article. You have 
only to trace the working drawings and use your colours according 
to the charts. These designs, which cannot be used by anyone 
outside the Association, will simplify your work immensely. 
You will love Arts and Crafts more and more each day as you 
progress. You can do this work. Hundreds of others are doing 
it already. 


LEARN AT HOME You can learn in your own 


home to decorate Art Novel- 
ties. The Association teaches new members by means of a 
specially prepared correspondence Course of Lessons. You 
learn by practical methods. With the first lesson you begin doing 
work which you can readily sell. The instructions are so clear, 
and the working designs, which have only to be traced, make it 
all so easy, that you will find that you can produce beautifully 
decorated novelties almost immediately. 


MORE ORDERS THAN THEY CAN 
HANDLE Members are writing continually saying 


that they have more work than they can do, 
From all parts come reports of success. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE 
A beautiful book has been prepared which tells how YOU too can 
make money in your sparetime in Arts and Crafts. It is called 
“HOME CRAFTS.” Let us send you a copy free, without 


obligation on your part. 


WARNING This special offer of Tools and Materials 


is intended only for immedate applica- 
tions. Write your name and address on the coupon below for 


full particulars NOW ! 


FREE TOOLS & MATERIALS 


COUPON 


The Association of Homecrafts Studios, Ltd., 
173 Greycoat House, Greycoat Place, Lonpon, S.W. | 


Dear Sirs, 

Please send me your book ‘* Home Crafts.” and full 
information about the special offer you are now making. 
I enclose 3d. in stamps for postage, etc. 
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EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF ART 


A. F. REEVE FOWKES, A.R.C.A., Paint., Headmaster 


PAINTING - ILLUSTRATION - PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 


The School is specially organised to provide instruction for serious students 

aiming for professional 

LARGE WELL-EQUIPPED STUDIOS 
ADDITIONAL PORTRAIT AND COSTUME MODELS. 


I 


HN 


DRAWING, PAINTING, PICTORIAL DESIGN 1 
ILLUSTRATION, WOOD-ENGRAVING, ETC. 

PRINCIPLES OF DRAWING a ° 

Lady Warden: 

The attractions of the town are well known, and these South Coast Studios are within easy reach of 

some of the finest landscape sketching in the country. 


standards of attainment in Art expression. 
LIFE MODELS CONTINUOUSLY. 


Specialist Instructors :— 
(A. F. REEVE FOWKES, A.R.C.A., PAINT. 
OLIVER SENIOR, A.R.C.A., PAINT. 
ERIC RAVILIOUS, A.R.C.A. 
L. HOWARD SNOWDON, A.M.C. 


Miss W. RUSHTON 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ART 


AMOR FENN, Headmaster 


HAROLD SPEED, R.P., Portrait Painting and Figure Composition, 

J. G. PLATT, A.R.E., A.R.C.A., Book Illustration; Wood Engraving 
STANLEY ANDERSON, R.E., Etching, Aquatint and Mezzotint 
HARRY NAPPER, Design and Architectural Drawing 


PERCY BUCKMAN, R.M.S., Life, Drawing and Painting; Landscape 
ALFRED TAYLOR, Commercial Art ‘ Painting 
CLIVE GARDINER, Life Drawing, Drapery Study, Antique and Still Life 
FREDERICK HALNON, R.S.B.S., Modelling (Life and Antique) [Painting 


Full particulars of the Schoo! will be sent on application to THE WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 14 


(The College is of easy access from all parts. 


Frequent Trams and Buses from Victoric ; 30 minutes’ journey.) 
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CHELSEA L2& Attist Exhibitor) 


Receives pupils at her 
own Studio or at pupil’s house. Perspective, 
Still Life, Life Drawing and Painting. For 
terms, apply to Mrs. John McKirdy Duncan, 

8, Fernshaw Road, Chelsea, S.W.10. 


City and Guilds of London Institute 
SOUTH LONDON 


TECHNICAL ART SCHOOL 
122-124, Kennington Park Road, S.E. 


Classes in 


MODELLING 
& DRAWING 


THOMAS TYRRELL, INNES FRiIpP, EDGAR S, FRITH 


Visttors: 
CHARLES HARTWELL, R.A. PHILIP CONNARD R.A- 


A Studentship of £50 per annum for two years in 
each of the above classes is offered to students attend- 
ing the Schoo!. In addition, two Travelling Student- 
ships, each of the value of £300 will be offered yearly 
to students of very exceptional merit. Competitors for 
the Scu!pture Studentship must be under thirty-two 
years of age and for the Painting Studentship under 
twenty-five years. The school is open daily and every 
evening with the exception of Saturdays. Day and 
Evening Life Classes. Nominal fees. Students may 
enter at any time. Prospectus can be obtained from the 
Secretary, City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham Co'lege, Basinghall Street, E.C.2, and the 
Clerk at the above School. 


HUNAN 
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| UNIVERSITY OF READING 


SCHOOL OF ART 


A Prospectus of Courses of Study, Scholarships, 
Halls of Residence, Fees, etc., may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 


MINIATURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING 
IN OILS, WATER COLOURS, Etc. 


Mr. ALFRED PRAGA Roe 


(President, The Society of Miniaturists) 
Private Lessons only 
Address: 3, ROLAND GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
(Close to Gloucester Road and South Kensington Stations) 
Telephone: Kensington 7689 


SANTA MARGHERITA 
LIGURE, ITAL Ys 


Classes will be resumed at this beautiful spot on the Italian 
Riviera. Sound instruction in direct methods of portrayal 
of colour and sunlight. Special attention given to water- 
colour drawing. Also other mediums. For particulars 
including accommodation apply to: Mr. L. D. Rust, 
Pensione ‘‘ Villa Costanza,’ Salita Banchi, Santa Mar- 
gherita, Ligure, Italy. 


Chelsea School of Art 
Chelsea Polytechnic 


MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Under the direction of 


P. H. JOWETT, A.R.C.A. 
STAFF: 
A. C. STEWART, R.B.a., F.Z.S. 


G. H. DAY, a.r.c.a. 


M. C. OLIVER, a.r.c.A. W. WILDMAN, a.r.c.a. 

R. W. STEWART, a.r.c.A., A.R.E. G. SUTHERLAND, «..«. 

ELLA GRIFFIN B. HEROYS J. THOMASON 
PAINTING DRAWING ILLUSTRATION 
LITHOGRAPHY ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


ANIMAL DRAWING & LANDSCAPE 


“Christopher Head "’ Scholarships and Two Free Studentships are open 
for Competition. Value £24 per annum. Applications 30th April 
Telephones: Kensington 0899 and 8007 


Write for Prospectus to Secretary 
Lent_Term begins Monday, 9th January, 1928. 
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After 79 Years in Newman Street 


This famous old School, now in its 83rd year, has been obliged to enlarge its premises. 

The new School is just double the size of the old one. The Studios are large and 

airy. There will be a passenger lift, a common room for Students, a roof garden, and 
separate Studios for private lessons. 


MmeEA THERLEY’ 


A PARIS STUDIO IN LONDON FOR 
PAINTERS, ILLUSTRATORS AND COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


11-13 GEORGE ST. BAKER ST. 


LONDON, W.1 


(Just behind Selfridges and next door to the Wallace Collection) 


HL 
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Principal: HENRY G. MASSEY. Professors: FREDERIC WHITING, R.P.S., R.S.W., N.P. 
J. BLAIR LEIGHTON. YUNGE BATEMAN. GERTRUDE MASSEY. 


For both Beginners and Advanced Students 
No Entrance Examination 
Daily 10 to 5 


the School apply Tel.: Ambassador 9744 
to the Secretary 


For Prospectus 
and History of 


Students can join 
by the year, 

quarter or month, 
starting any day 


All old Heatherley Students and others interested are invited to come and see 
the new Studios. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


| CLAPHAM SCHOOL of ART &i8siki' i888, sw. 


Principal mi .. G. R. WOOLWAY, A.R.C.A. (Lond.) 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


Life Classes for men and women as indicated below : 


DAY EVENING 
Figure—Mondays and Fridays. Figure—Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Head and Costume—Tuesdays and Thursdays. Head and Costume—Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


CLASSES ARE ALSO HELD IN—Figure Composition, Book Decoration and Illustration, Commercial Art, Lettering, Design, 
Still Life, Miniature Painting, Fashion Drawing, Etching, Wood Engraving and Cutting, Embroidery and the usual Preparatory subjects. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the School. MONTAGU H. COX 
Clerk of the London County Council 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC | LEONARD WALKER, R.L 


on : Late a Principal St. John’s Wood Art Schools 
Principal: G.¥F.O’Riordan, B.Sc. (Eng.), M.I. Mech. E., M.I.A.E- 


INSTRUCTION IN PAINTING AND DRAWING 


Acting Head of Department of Art and Crafts: HENRY G. COGLE (LIFE), COMPOSITION, VISUAL TRAINING. 

COURSES IN COMMERCIAL ART— DESIGN—FASHION ALSO LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE 

DRAWING—WOOD ENGRAVING—LACE AND EMBROID- Studio 

ERY—LEATHERWORK—LACQUERWORK AND BATIK. 151A KING HENRY’S' ROAD, N.W. 
TRADE CLASSES IN PAINTING AND DECORATING. ’Phone: Primrose Hill 4110 


Particulars of all Classes on application to the Principal. | 


°> SCHOOL of MODERN PICTORIAL Sista 
“CPENLOVE AND LANDSCAPE ART — 


Principal : FRANK SPENLOVE-SPENLOVE, R.L, R.O.1., R.C.A. R.B.C.; etc. 
Gold Medallist, Paris Salon, and International Honours. 
Painter of Works:—‘ Funerailles dans les Pays-Bas”’ (1901) and “Trop Tard” (1905), bought by the French 
Government for the Musee du Luxembourg and also “Le Dernier Voyage,’ purchased by France (1906) for the City of Paris 
Demonstration Instruction.—The process of painting from the “Sketch” to the “ Finished_Picture.” 
The School provides first-class Modern Instruction in all Branches of Drawing and Painting. Elementary and Advanced Classes. 
Special Private Instruction and Demonstration Classes in Landscape and Costume Figure, etc. 


“YELLOW DOOR’ stupio. (YOnpon s.Wi 


See Special Prospectus. Near Victoria Station 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


CAMBERWELL SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 


PECKHAM ROAD, S.E.5 


Principal 


STANLEY THOROGOOD, A.R.C.A. 


Subjects of Instruction : 
DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM LIFE 
FIGURE MODELLING FOR POTTERY 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


The school has well-equipped workshops for Pottery (including gas and electric furnaces) Enamelling, Jewellery and Silversmithing; also 
Trade Classes in Bookbinding, Cabinet Making, Plastering and Typography. 


In connection with costume Design, practical classes are held in dressmaking, cutting and modeiling. 


Further information may be obtained on application to the Secretary at the School. 


MONTAGU H. COX 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


W. EGGINTON, RI 


is conducting Sketching Classes in 
Water-Colours criticised by post 
For particulars apply 5 DEVON TERRACE, [TEIGNMOUTH 


SCULPTURE 
MODELLING AND CARVING 


PRIVATE TUITION is given by 


CHARLES PIBWORTH, A.R.B.S. 


Gold Medallist. Works include Statues, Statuettes, 
Busts, Memorials, etc. Mention Honorable, Paris Salon 


14a CHEYNE ROW, S.W.3 | 


Newlyn School of Painting 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. STANHOPE FORBES, R.A. 


Drawing and Painting from the Life, Landscape Painting, etc. 
Summer and Winter Classes are held. 
For full particulars apply to Mr. STANHOPE ForBEs, 
Higher Faugan, Newlyn, Penzance 


SCHOOL OF WOOD-CARVING 
39, THURLOES BUAGE So.) a 


CLASSES DAILY, 9-5 (South Kensington) 


EVENING CLASS: MONDAYS & FRIDAYS, 7-9 
Instruction in Wood-carving, modelling, design, drawing, etc. 
Full particulars of the Registrar 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF PICTURES 


BY EXPERTS 
We undertake all classes of commercial photography. 
Our price for 4 plate (63 X 4}) negative and 2 prints is 
5/6. Proofssameday. Wedo work tor many of the largest 
collectors, dealers and public galleries. See ‘‘The 
Connoisseur,”’ ‘‘ Burlington,”’ etc., for specimens of our work. 
WALLACE HEATON LTD., 119 New Bond St., W.1 
Phone: 2066 Mayfair. 


Mr. S. Arthur Lindsey, e's 


resumes his classes in Oil, Water-Colour and 
Miniature Painting in October at 
THE STUDIO, 12 RepciirFE Roap, SouTH 
KENSINGTON, S.W.10. 
Private and Correspondence lessons by arrangement 
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THE FROBISHER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING) 222 HERTS 


(one hour from London) 
Human and Animal Models. Classes for Out- 
door Sketching. For Prospectus apply MISS 
FROBISHER, 24 Rudolph Road, Bushey, Herts. 


iz 
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ALFRED BILLINGHURST,R.B.A. 


Will take a few private pupils in 
Painting (Oil and Water-colours), 
Landscape, Figure, Portraits. Out ~ 
door Sketching in London 
THE STUDIO, 15a CROMWELL der S.W.7 
( 


Opposite South Kensington Station 


At. Martin's School of Art 


107 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. Principal : JOHN E. ALLEN, a.p.c.4. 
CLASSES DAILY—l0 to 4 and 6 to 9.30. 

MODELLING FROM LIFE, F. J. Witcoxson, Gold Medallist, &c. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM LIFE, W. Bramiey, R.B.A., 
F. Jones, A.R.C.A., F. Hopce, R.B.A. STILL LIFE AND LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING, Srarrorp Leake, R.B.A. POSTER DESIGNING, ILLUS- 
TRATION AND FIGURE COMPOSITION, &c., Con H. Lomax. 
FASHION DRAWING COURSE, G. Morcan. ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Miss A. B. Couuins, A.R.C.A. Elementary and Advanced Classes in 
all subjects. For particulars apply Secretary. 


DRAW CHEQUES 


for YOUR Sketches. The following Instruction Papers, illustrated in line 
and colour, teach practical commercial drawing. Try a few, they will help 
you to turn your drawing to profitable account. 

Anatomy and Figure Drawing, 5/6; Posters and Showcards, 5/6; Humorous 
Drawing, 4/6; Cartooning and Caricature, 3/6; Decorative Design, 4/6; Landscape 
Drawing, 5/6 ; The Artists’ Guide to Markets, 3/6 ; Fashion Sketching, 3/6 ; Sketching 
the Nude, 2/6; Lightning Cartooning, 2/6. The full set of 10 papers 35/-, Post Paid. 

Send P.O., etc., stating requirements. _ Your order supplied by return. 


The Northern School of Press Drawing, Bradshaw, Bolton. 
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RONALD MASSEY 


(Late Art Editor of “The Bystander”) 
Art and Literary Agent 


GOOD ARTISTS IN COLOUR, 
FOR POSTERS, SHOWCARDS, ETC. 
VERY URGENTLY REQUIRED 


106-108 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 
Tel. No.: Victoria 1761-1762 
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FAMOUS 
SPORTING 
PRINTS 


FTER many years of experi- 
ment the Publishers have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the difficulty 
of printing in colours on a rough 
surfaced paper, thus making it 
possible to reproduce prints and 
water-colours with a faithfulness 
and quality hitherto regarded as 
impossible. 
The process has been used in this 
series, and the following volumes 
have already been published. 


1. HUNTING 
2. bHE GRAND 
' NATIONAL 


ere WE RBY 
4. COACHING 


The Quorn in full cry’. 


Size 124 x 10 ins., paper boards 


omen GE PLATES 


$2°25 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


A475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MASTERS 


OF THE 


COREG WX 
PRINT 
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NEW Series of Volumes each 
devoted to the work of a lead- 
ing exponent of the art of colour 
printing, with eight magnificent 
colour reproductions and a fore- 
word by Malcolm C. Salaman. 
The reproductions themselves— 
Blackmore Tintex Prints — are 
wonderful examples of colour 
printing and have already won 
warm approval for their technical 
excellence. 


PEGE RY SEES 
AR Re, Se 
3e0 EMILED VERPIELEUX 


Size 124 x 10 ins., paper boards 


8 LARGE PLATES 


$2°25 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ETCHING 


WONDERFUL series 

of volumes, each devoted 
to the etchings of one im- 
portant artist. Each volume 
contains twelve large plates, 
thus making possible com- 
parison of the technique of 
one artist with another. 


1 BRANGWYN 
Ze MC BEY, 

3 ZORN 

4 FORAIN 

5 SHORT 

6 BENSON 

7 CAMERON 
8 BAUER 

9 LEGROS 
10 BLAMPIED 
11 HADEN 

12 GRIGGS 

13. WHISTLER 
14 MERYON 
P,.GOYA 

16 WALCOT 


$2°25 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FLEMISH PAINTING 


BEFORE THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Bypolkeea UE LAMB O TLE i BoE 


ROM the 14th to the 17th Century 
the Netherlands formed one of the 
great centres of European Art. 

During that period the country ran the 
full length of an amazing scale of expres- 
sion. Until this year the full riches: of 
the work then produced were hardly 
realised, but the comprehensive exhibition 
of masterpieces shown at Burlington 
House has now enabled the public to 
appreciate them. 


This volume gives a wonderful record 
of these and other masterpieces. 


Eight Plates in Colour and Seventy-two in Monotone. 


Wrappers $2°50 Cloth $3°50 


DESIGN IN THE 
THEATRE 


with contributions by Gordon 
Craig, Nigel Playfair and 
Charles B. Cochran, and com- 
mentaries by George Shering- 
ham and James Laver. 


DestaniN THE THEATRE 


forms a wide survey of the 
theatrical craftsmanship of the 
present day both in England 
and abroad. 


Eight Plates in Colour, One 
hundred and twelve Plates in 
Photogravure. aorey 


Wrappers $2°50 ze 
Beecloth - $3'50 


fe 


Costume Design by Aubrey Hammond 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI, inc., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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GREAT PERIODS IN ART 


A series of volumes, each with about eighty illustrations and a commentary 
by an acknowledged expert. Size 84” xX 6%”. Cloth 


THE ART OF GREECE. By 


Professor E. A. Gardner, Yates Professor 
of Archaeology, University of London. 
Times: Tastefully produced—-a readable and trustworthy 
guide. 


Manchester Guardian: Very compact and engaging volume 
. . + in which the written word and the photographs really 
do explain and give point to one another. 


DUTCH PAINTING OF 
THE XVIIth CENTURY 
By C. H. Collins Baker, Keeper 
of the National Gallery. 
Times : The book is as convenient 
in arrangement as it is full and 
stimulating in matter. 

| Spectator: A immense amount 
of information written in a lively 
and trenchant style. 


New Statesman : An achievement 
of which Mr. Collins Baker has 
a right to be proud. 


MAYA AND MEXL 
CAN ART. By T. Athol 


Joyce, of the British Museum. 


Times: This useful little work 
is written by an authority on 
the subject, who has himself 
lately been at work in the area. 


Christian Science Monitor : 
Mr. Joyce, whose research and 
recent expedition to British 
Honduras enable him to speak 
with the greatest authority, has 
written with an _ exhaustive 


erudition. 


FRENCH ART OF THE XIXth CENTURY: In preparation. This 
volume, coming nearer to our own times, gives a complete picture of that great 
development which made France the art centre of the world. The author is 


M. Gabriel Mourey, the well known critic, and the book will be published at the 
end of May, 1928. 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI, inc., 66 FIFTH AVENUE,’ NEW YORK 
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THE EVCHINGS of FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 


A Catalogue Raisonné by William Gaunt 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION IDENTIFYING EACH PLATE, OVER THREE 
HUNDRED IN ALL—INCLUDING EIGHT IN HAND-PRINTED PHOTO- 
GRAVURE—SIZE, MEDIUM QUARTO, 113 x 9g ins. 


THIRD IMPRESSION 


The Book of Kells 


With about Fifty Illustrations in Colours 


D ¢ 

EES 

THE BOOK OF KELLS has been described by 
Professor Westwood as “ the most beautiful book 
in the world.”” Those who have seen and studied 
the consummate beauty of this gem of celtic 
manuscript, its rich and subtle colouring, its 
amazingly intricate and gorgeous designs, its 
quaint portraiture, and bold, legible text are not 
likely to question this description. The last 
attempt to reproduce in colours pages of this 
unique and wonderful book was made nearly forty 
years ago. Since then photography and colour- 
reproduction have made such rapid advances 
towards accuracy that, with the permission of the 
Authorities of Trinity College, Dublin, the Editor 
has issued a volume in which the most beautiful 
and important pages and many of the wonderful 
initials of the Book of Kells have been reproduced 
in colours. For artists, and particularly for de- 
signers, the Book of Kells has proved a fruitful 


source of inspiration ; indeed to all interested in ) R EDWARD SULLIV, 


art in any form this masterpiece of illuminated er ARTISS = ae 
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manuscript is a household word. The letterpress Se Ee 
by Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., is of absorbing Sansa hm 
interest. : | 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI, inc., 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York ae 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


THE LEADING ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF PUBEIS a 


MONTHLY 


AN ADVERTISER WORRIED 
ABOUT SHS 


IF YOW ARE AN ADVERLISER 
You may be worried about your sales. 


Study in “COMMERCIAL ART”’ the . 


good design which creates sales. 


AN INSPIRATION TS 


LERYVOU TARE VASE ale gett 


You will wish to study in ‘“* COM MER- 
CIAL ART” work that is an inspira- 
tion to your craft. 


50 CENTS 


THE AGENT WANTS 


IF YOU ARE AN AGENT 


You want new ideas; you will find 
them in-‘*COMMERCIAL ART’S” 
World Review of Advertising. 


Good ART AND BIG 
BUSINESS 


IF YOU ARE A DESIGNER 


“COMMERCIAL ART” will show you 
the vequivements of industry and the 
full possibilities of commercial design. 


COMMERCIAL ART is a monthly magazine which 


illustrates every form of design that can be used to help commerce 


and increase the sale of goods. 


For the modest sum of 50 cents 


a month it provides you with articles about the most successful 
publicity of the day and illustrations of posters, press advertisements, 
etc., reproduced both in colour and black-and-white. Get a copy 


now. It will be useful to you. 


4. Colour Plates, 50 Monotones per issue 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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For the ‘‘Special Occasions”? which occur every day 


PLAYER'S - 


Ce) 


NOD % 


Virginia Cigarettes 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 100 for 6/6 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 


Extra Quality Virginia 


3P 165. 


ETCHERS’ TOOLS 
MATERIALS & PRESSES 


a 62 Styles; from £5 to £165 
LATEST DESIGNS 


Ordinary Style Double Geared 
16in. by 8 in. £5 16 in. by 8$in. £9 
18,, ,, 10, £610.0. 18,, , 10,, £13 
24,, , 12, £810.0. 24,,,, 12,, £17 

Illustrated Catalogues 64 Pages 
Post free on request 


WILFRED C. KIMBER 
Tankerton St. Works, Cromer St. 
London, W.C.1. Telephone: Musewm 4542 
Contractor to H.M. Government for the largest and most 
powerful copperplate press—to print from engraved plates : ; 
60” x 40”. ; A century of experience. Jor the unportant lines 


Of « all 


é of drawing the light gray Stationers 
tonies-the gray shadow tones D 
-lthe bold masses ~ pupils 
and instructors wn public EACH 
British 


TOOLS FOR So Me 
D E Cc O RAT IVE mates ts mark glance the, 
LEAT HE RWORK pleasure of study aria wor 


: The Standard by which 
Our new catalogue sent post free illus- all Pencils are 7 ea 
trates the complete range of tools. udg 


Modelling, Pointing and Dresden tools, 

knives, hammers and wheels, ring, dot, 

star, nailhead and fancy punches 
brass rulers, etc. 


ROBERT KELLY 
AND SONS LIMITED 
32 RENSHAW STREET 
LIVERPOOL ee er ° 


| 
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STUDIOS, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
TO BE LET OR WANTED 


NCIENT TOWN OF RYE. (Sussex).—The 

unspoiled haven of all art lovers, antiquarians, 

and history students; comfortable accommodation, 

well-cooked meals, cheerful atmosphere, moderate 

terms, winter reductions. Cinque Ports Hotel, 5 
C. Ports St. ’Phone 95. 


ALMACARA HOTEL (Ross-shire).—Comfortable 

hotel in sheltered position; ideal district for 
artists ; beautiful views of mountains and sea; winter 
terms on application. Frederick Hughes. 


AILY USE of small detached Studio in South 
Kensington for Sculpture, including materials. 
Suitable for two students, {3 3s. Apply Box 481, 
c/o THE Stupi0o, 44 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


OLLAND PARK.—Charming unfurnished, self- 
contained top Flat, suitable for studio; three 
rooms, bathroom, kitchen ; central heating, constant 
hot water; tennis court; rent £155. Box 474, c/o 
THE Stupi0, 44 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


[ae eee STUDIO REQUIRED in Studio block by 
lady artist, either now or later. Write Box 476, 
c/o THE Stupi0, 44 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


4 Boe STUDIO, CHELSEA. Occupier wishes 
to share same with another Artist, each paying 
half rent and expenses. Could be partitioned to form 
separate studios. Equipped for Sculptor but equally 
suitable to Painter. Accommodation for car if required. 
Box 479, c/o THe Stupio, 44 Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 


EW YORK, Hotel des Artistes, 1 West 67th 

Street. Most desirable and artistic, near Central 

Park. Large and small duplex studios and living 

quarters. Free cooking and refrigeration ; swimming 
pool; restaurant, home cooking. 


Picleeeewus COTSWOLD STUDIO (25 by 14) 

and Cottage; four bedrooms, three reception, 
kitchen, etc.; electric light, telephone; oak beams, 
inglenooks, bathroom (h. and c.), etc. ; garage, stabling, 
hunting, golf; Paddington one-and-a-half hours. 
Furnished, 24 guineas weekly, six months. Box 477, 
c/o THE Stupi0, 44 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


ESIDENTIAL STUDIO, 4-5 months, near Holland 
Park, Shepherd’s Bush end. R., The Cottage, 
Hambledon, Godalming. 


YE (Sussex).—Old Hope Anchor Private Hotel, 

sunny, airy, comfortable ; open situation ; equip- 

ment thoroughly up to date. Illustrated booklet from 
Miss C. M. Bellhouse. Telephone, Rye 126. 


ELSEY.—Well-furnished Bungalow ; large living 

room, four beds (sleep seven), kitchen, bathroom ; 
gas, Co.’s water; large garden; 25/— weekly. Box 
475, clo THE Stupio, 44 Leicester Square, London, 
Wire 


T. IVES (Cornwall).—Charming Studio Flat 
overlooking harbour ; three large rooms, kitchen, 
bathroom (sleep four) ; gas-cooker, geyser and fire ; 
piano; winter terms, 2} guineas weekly. Coate, 


Balcony Studio, West Pier. 


TUDIO TO LET (off Great Portland Street,) in 
modern building; separate entrance and con- 
veniences. Exp. North and East. Rent £100 p.a. inclu- 
sive. Highwood House, Upper Marylebone Street, W. 1. 


_ (37s.-28s.). 


Oe Ne eae built for late Val Prinsep, 
Pevensey Bay. Large studio (north light), bath- 
room (geyser), kitchenette (gas-cooker). Apply Chap- 
man, 157 Fulham Road, Chelsea. (Kensington 6659.) 


Orel TO LET, Unfurnished, about 30ft. square, 
20ft. high ; gas, water, telephone ; w.c. ; scullery, 
bedroom ; £150 per annum. Apply Hubert, 6 Fitzroy 
Street, W. 1. 


ApS LET, for three or six months, large, well-built 
Studio, with bedroom, bathroom (geyser), kitchen, 
scullery ; electric light and gas ; all conveniences, small 
garden ; £2 2s. per week ; may be seen on appointment. 
A. E. Waite, 174, British Grove, Chiswick, W. 4. 


NIQUE STUDIO RESIDENCE to sell or let 

unfurnished, 26 miles London. Studio, two bed- 
rooms, bathroom, kitchen, central heating, electric 
light, telephone, garden. T 9, The Bolton Studios, 
S.W. 10. 


Whee ont for English Visitors. — Pension Smith, 
S. Marc’s Square. Entrance Sotto Portico 
Capello Nero 150. Family Pension, 29-40 L. inclusive 
Terrace facing S. Marc’s. Liberal table ; 
running water; Bath. English tastes catered for. 
Reduction for Artists. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND 
REQUIRED 


PGA bee ee oe very interested in modern window 
display, wishes to form a circle of enthusiasts 
to experiment in new ideas in this important branch 
of commerce. The work will be remunerative and 
intensely interesting. Apply for further details to 
Box 467, c/o THE Stup1I0, 44 Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


" ADY (exhibitor R. A.) specialising in flower painting 

desires part-time art work, at home, in London 
or East Anglia. Teaching, illustrating or any other 
suitable employment. Box 471, THE Stupio, 44 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


ADY MODEL, 27, good brunette complexion ; 

unshingled dark brown wavy hair, oval face, — 
classical features; good, tall, well-developed figure. 
Can pose for artists and photographers. Box 440, c/o 
THE Stupio, 44 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


BES REQUIRED, young artists who can 
make good copies of oil paintings can earn £20- 
£30 monthly. Permanent position if satisfactory. 
Write first to Box 472, c/o THE StupI0, 44 Leicester 
Square, London, W.C. 2. 


ReGESER by West Riding textile firm a really 


first-class Designer for Furnishing Fabrics. 
Strictest confidence. Write Box 466, c/o THE Stupio, 
44 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


TUDIO ASSISTANT REQUIRED for London, 

either sex, with experience in, or aptitude for, 
designing soft dolls, toys and dolls’ dresses. Write in 
confidence, giving age, details of qualifications and 
salary expected to Box 473, c/o THE Stupio, 44 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. : : 


MISCELLANEOUS ~ 


CHOICE selection of new designs in leather- 
work by E. Ellin Carter, A.R.B.C., may be seen 
at the West End Studio, 128 Crawford Street, Baker 
Street, W. 1 (a few minutes from the late studio). 
A new catalogue of tools and materials sent on appli- 
cation. Pe 
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PPO Oe eA TEER LEY SLU DENTS and 

others interested are invited to come and see 
the New Studios of the Heatherley School. After 
79 years in Newman Street the School has removed 
to much larger premises in a more central position 
at 11-13 George Street, Baker Street, W.1. The 
Studios have been specially built and are very light 
and well ventilated. The nude life studio is the 
largest in London. There is a roof garden with views 
over West End, and a passenger lift. 


RT LEATHER WORKER AND SILVERSMITH 

is prepared to take orders. Write to Mr. O. 
Dunnett, THE Stuprio, 116 Upper Grosvenor Road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


RT in the National Gallery, London. Beautiful 
reproductions in sepia, average size 10 by 8 
inches. Price 1/— each, postage extra, or 25, your 
selection, post free throughout the World. Send 3d. 
for illustrated Catalogue, or with specimen picture, 
- Mrs. Siddons, by Reynolds, 1/3. The Classic Art Co., 
Ltd., 6 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 1. 


[Nee able to supply good China figures are 
requested to communicate with Muchmore’s 
Gallery, 92 and 93 Great Russell Street, London, 
W:..G. 1 . 


RTISTS’ Flax Canvases, all sizes; 30 by 20, 

6/6; 24 by 20, 5/2; 14 by 10, 2/6. Send 
for price list. White covered exhibition and 
French mounts, deep bevel impress lines, any size } 
trial order, satisfaction assured. Milborne & Co., 


Gore Street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


ee desiring prompt publication of their 

work should forward same : Messrs. Arthur Stock- 
well, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. Established 29 
years ; advice free. 24-page booklet of Press Com- 
mendations, on application ; also ‘‘ Golden Opinions.” 


ARGAIN IN ETCHING PRESSES. — The 

‘‘ Kelvin ” Press; ‘‘ all steel,’ 11 in., £6; 12 in., 

£7; 16 in. is a ‘“‘ geared” machine, 16 by 33 plate, 

with heavy rollers, £10 10s.; with ball bearings, £12 10s. 
Pasquoll, 146 Park Road, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


OBBIN LACES.—Miss Maidment teaches ail 
varieties ; highest qualifications and references ; 
modern simplified methods; quick results. Studio, 
399 Oxford Street, London, W. 1 (over Lloyds Bank). 


OOKPLATES. — Every booklover should have 
his own bookplate. Original exclusive designs by 
artists of repute may be obtained through Osborne’s, 
9°27 East Castle Street, London, W.1, for 2 guineas 
and upwards. Write for terms and examples. 


HARLES IVES, 156 Camden Hill Road, Notting 
Hill Gate, W.8, manufacturer and gilder of 
reproductions of carved frames by French process ; 
also imitation tortoiseshell frames; very moderate 
prices to artists. Illustrated catalogue on application. 
’Phone, 1319 Park. 


HRISTMAS CARDS 6d. each; samples sent; 
designed and printed from wood-engravings by 
Miss M. G. Turberville, 161 Stapleton Hall Road, N. 4, 
Exhibiting at the Applied Arts Exhibition, Stall 21. 
December 2nd-9th. 


ioe PLATES for Etching and Drypoint, best 

quality, 2/6 per lb., any size cut ; old plates taken 
in exchange; materials ; several good second-hand 
presses. E. J. Rainger & Sons, 89 Edgware Road, 
London, W. 2. 


NGRAVING OF Sr. ANTHONY VAN DYKE 

(excellent condition), by M. V. Gucht, Sculp. 

Apply Box 478, c/o THE Stuptio, 44 Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 2. : 


TCHING PRESS FOR SALE, plate 19in. by 48in. 
~ Genuine bargain. Apply W. 50 Addison Avenue, 
London, W. 11. 


INIATURE FRAMES ANT) CASES. — Wholesale 

prices. Deal direct with craftsmen established 

28 years ; highest class work; any special size ; indi- 

vidual attention. Lists free. G. & E. Russell, King’s 
Norton, Warwickshire. 


VETERE PORTRAITS on ivory charmingly 
painted from life or photos. Old miniatures or 
water-colour paintings restored or copied. A. H. 
Hunt, Pendennis, Desenfans Road, Dulwich, S.E. 21. 


ATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. — Beautiful 
, reproductions in sepia, average size 10 in. by 
8 in. Price 1/— each, postage extra, or 20, your selec- 
tion, post free throughout the World. Send 3d. 
for illustrated catalogue, or with specimen picture, 
Mrs. Siddons, by Reynolds, 1/3. The Classic Art Co., 
Ltd., 6 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 1. 


qs LITTLE SHOP, Downshire Hill, Hampstead: 
showing Miss Waldram’s Hampstead pottery 
also a fine selection of Breton, Italian and Flemish 
pottery, Indian and Italian boxes, calendars, Medici 
cards and other quaint things. 


O ARTISTS: H. J. Macdonald, Art Agent, 3 

Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4, places 
designs for posters, showcards and magazine covets ; 
first-class figure work wanted—for ‘‘ cut-outs ’’ and 
otherwise. 


\ OODCARVING.—We are agents for the famous 

“ Addis” brand of woodcarving tools. A list 
showing illustrations of the various patterns of chisels, 
gouges, mallets, punches, etc., will be sent to any 
address on request. Robert Kelly and Sons, Ltd., 32 
Renshaw Street, Liverpool. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO ART-LOVERS 


ATE’S English Pre-Raphaelite Painters, 1899, {2 2 
Blake’s Works, ed. Ellis and Yeats, 3 vols, 1893, £25 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, Extra illustrations 
2 vols, 1816 $3.) 
Butterfly (The). 


Complete in 12 parts, 1899-1900, £2 2 
Dewhurst’s Impressionist Painting, 1904. Scarce, £2 2 


Dial (The). Complete in 5 parts, 1889, Rare, £7 10 
The Art of Herbert Schmalz, 1911, £5 5 0, for £2 10 0 
Caw’s Scottis Painting, Past and Present, 1908, 21/- 
Muther’s History of Modern Painting, 3 vols, 1895, £2 15 
Morris (Wm.). Complete Works, 24 vols, 1910-15, £12 10 
Rhys’ Sir F. Leighton Bart. As new, 1895, 41 10 
Savoy (The). Complete in 8parts. Fine, 1896, £8 10 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


To Landscape Artists:— 


EASTBOURNE MUNICIPAL ART 
GALLERY 


HE EASTBOURNE CORPORATION 
is prepared to purchase paintings of the 


«COUNTY OF SUSSEX” 
for 


INCLUSION IN THE PERMANENT 
COLLECTION< OF THE, ABOVE 
GALLERY 


For full information apply to the Curator 

A. F. Reeve Fowkes, A.R.C.A., Towner 

Art Gallery, Manor House, Old Town, 
Eastbourne 


THE WOODCUT OF TO-DAY |§ 


AT HOME “AND=ADROr 


About Two Hundred Illustrations. 
Sixteen in Colours. 


HE woodcut in expert hands can be an 

amazingly brilliant form of expression, 
and here you see everything that the engravers 
of this age can do. The profuse illustrations 
include a number of colour woodcuts in a 
special process of reproduction. The fore- 
word is by M. C. Salaman, the well-known 
authority. 


Illustration by Robert Gibbings 
Wrappers, £2°50 Cloth, $3°50 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI, inc, 66 Fifth Avenues N=amaneEm 


L 


ALLIED ART& PUBLICITY CONTENT S 


requires 


GOOD FASHION ARTISTS for January, 1928 
ILLUSTRATORS—BLACK & WHITE (Published December 16) 
AND COLOUR 


. Te New Year will be opened by 
FIRST-CLASS ARTISTS FOR a particularly strong issue, cover- 
POSTER DESIGNS ing a wide field. The principal 
articles will be : 

7 Southampton Street, High Holborn, W.C.1 


S THE STUDIO,” 1893-1927: a retrospect. 
Tel, No. : Museum 5608/9 


Wks ALAN ODLE'’S drawings. 


LEO SAUERBECK PAINTINGS by Herbert A. Budd. ‘ 
MUNCHEN, TURKENSTRASSE, 84 : 
GOLDSMITH (ERMAN JEWELLERY. 
Gifts and Ornamental Jewellery. Constant exhib:tor at ; 
the Galleries of the Bavarian Kunstgewerbe-Vereins. ALI 2 the second article on this island, 
Would like opportunities of exhibiting in other towns. dealing with the people: by W. O. J. 
Nieuenkamp. . 
BONSEKI: a Japanese Art. 4 
LEARN TO WRITE [DUTCH ARCHITECTURE, by H. F. a 
ADVE RTISEM EN TS Mertens. “3 
Advertising. ‘The welt cites “cu ten eee ane POTTERY by S. Finnemore. 4 
prove the superiority of our training. £3 3s. od. Bonus is 
offered to those who write at once for our free book “‘ Ad- 
vertising as a Career.” Address: DIXON INSTITUTE OF 


SIX PLATES IN COLOUR 


ADVERTISING, Dept. 50, 195 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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